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The Logger 


Unsung and almost unknown the Logger tire- 
lessly, doggedly, keeps the logs going in a steady 
stream to the hungry saws, cutting out the lumber 
for homes of the nation. 

Expert skill, steady thinking, fine planning, re- 
sourcefulness, unconquerable will to overcome 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties, rugged sim- 
plicity and dependability are outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Logger. 

To him the lumber industry and the nation 
owe a deep and everlasting debt of gratitude. 
Hats off to the Logger! 


Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 6-9 
Southern Logging Assn., New Orleans, La., Oct. 19-21. 
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(Car 3” Selects 

3 Cars 2” No. ! Shop 
2 Cars 2” FAS 

3 Cars 2” Selects 





for immediate delivery. 


No. 2 

No. 3 
4 Cars 1” No. 2 Common 
2 Cars 1” Sound Wormy 
5 Cars 1” No. 3 Common 


3 Cars 2” No. | Common BEECH 
3 Cars 1” Selects 3 Cars 1” Log Run 
4 Cars 1” No. | Shop {Car 2” Log Run 
4 i ne ; | agg ge ELM 
ars 1” No. om. Ox 
: - 3 Cars 10/4” Log Run 
3 Cars 1x10” No. | Common 3 Cars 3” Log Run 
PLAIN RED OAK HACKBERRY 
2 Cars 2” Log Run 
2 Cars 1” FAS 
1Car 1” No. | & Sel. COTTONWOOD 
5 Cars 1” No. | Com. & Btr. 3 Cars (” hey 1 & Btr. 
No. | Common No. | Common 


Stock Offered Subject to Prior Sale. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 


J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 

J. G. ASHE, Salesman 
Northwestern Representative : 

% H. E. CORNELIUS, 621 Merchants Nat’l Bank Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. 


Car 5/4” No. | Common 
3 Cars (x13” & Wdr. No. | Com. 


POPLAR 
2 Cars (” No. 2 & Btr. 
FAS 


Sap & Selects 
No. 


mmon 
No. 2 Common 
SYCAMORE 
2 Cars 6/4” Log Run 
TUPELO 
4 Cars 1” FAS 
5 Cars 1” No. | Common 
5 Cars 1” No & B. & FAS 


No. { C. 
(About 60% No. | Com.) 
Cars 1” No. 2 Common 


SAP GUM 
3 Cars 1x9-12” Box Bds. 
2 Cars 6/4” FAS 


MILLS: 
Ferriday, . La. 
Red Cross, La. 
Drew, . Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 





Tupelo Gum, Beech, 


who believe in fitting lumber to specific needs are taking advantage Cottonwood, Poplar, 
of our facilities for supplying a big variety of 


Sycamore, Cypress, 


Southern Hardwoods Magnolia, Hickory, 


At the present time we have the following dry stock on sticks ready ~ 


Pecan, Elm., Etc. 





aa actory IBunyers- eee «| 





Look ’em over—then wire us your order. 


CYPRESS, OLD GRADES _—5 Cars 1” Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Com. 
{Car 3” FAS & Tank St 


5 Cars 6/4” No. | Common PLAIN RED GUM 
3 Cars 1” FAS 5 Cars 6/4” No. | Btr. & FAS 
5 Cars {” No. | Common Mostly No. | 
10 Cars 1” No. 1 C. & B. & FAS 3 Cars 1” FAS 
(About 60% No. | Com.) 3 Cars1” No. | & Btr. & FAS 
10 Cars 1” No. 2 Common No. | Common 
5 Cars 1” No. 3 Common 4Cars 1” No. | Common 
2 Cars 6/4” No. 2 Common 3 Cars 1” Nos. | & 2 C., & No. | 


2 
2 Cars Dog Boards (About 60% No. 2) 
2 Cars 1” No. 2 Common 
QUARTERED RED GUM MISCELLANEOUS 
5 Cars 2” No. | & Btr., SND. (Car 2” Nos. | & 2 Com. Ash 
FAS No. | 
No. | Common No. 2 
2Cars 1” No. | & Btr. (Car 6/4” Nos. | & 2 Com. Ash 
FA No. | 


Mostly No. # Com. No. 2 
3 Cars 6/4” No. | & Btr. 5 Cars 6/4” to 10/4”, mostly 6/4 
FAS "No. 3 Com. Ash 
No. 1 2 Cars {” Log Run Magnolia 
Are cutting two cars Ash per day, 1”’ to 3” thickness. 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 
Southern Representatives : 
F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss. 
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Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


TRU-GRADE 
A guarantee of 
Quality 


A few Choice Dry Items for 
quick movement : 








100M’ 
150M’ 
15M’ 
5M’ 
100M’ 
64M’ 
35M’ 
45M’ 
88M’ 
14M’ 
20M’ 





1” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 
1” No. 1-2 Com. Hard Maple. 
10/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
12/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 
1” No. 2 Com. Birch. 

1” No. 3 Com. Birch. 
1144” No. 2 C. & B. Birch. 
2” C. & B. Birch. 

1” No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 
10/4” C. & B. Soft Elm. 
14%” L. R. Rock Elm. 


25M’ 1” L. R. Spruce & Balsam. 
150M’ 1” Merch. Hemlock. 








Manufacturers 


Ps and Wholesalers 


Tipler-Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, * ®<tiin;Bschanan_ Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


We Offer— 
Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your inquiries will have 
prompt attention. Send usa list 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


wie” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) 
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Draws the Line at Wear- 
ing Paper Clothing 

A recent newspaper item says that the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce has 
ordered a representative line of samples of the 
paper or ‘‘ersatz’’ clothing worn during the 
war, and still being used to a considerable ex- 
tent, in some of the European countries. 
Whether these samples are ordered merely as 
curiosities, or with the thought that there may 
be commercial possibilities in the manufacture 
of paper clothing in this country is not stated, 
but anyway most of us will agree with Secre- 
tary Burr, of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, who rises up to protest, in the 
current issue of the association paper, ‘‘The 
Wood Box,’’ as follows: 

‘*Rather than wear wood pulp B. V. D’s, a 
wall paper shirt with cardboard front, a Chi- 
eago American vest and kraft Prince Albert, 
I shall inbibe a wood alcohol sundae and go 


to meet my Puritan ancestors in a wooden 
kimona.’’ 

Pretty snappy little paper, by the way, is 
that same ‘‘Wood Box.’’ Old Ed Howe has 
little or nothing on friend Burr when it comes 
to mixing wit, wisdom and sound business 
philosophy in delectable doses. 


THE SraTeE college of agriculture at Ithaca, 
N. Y., advises owners of woodlots to put them 
in the best possible condition by taking out 
the largest trees and those that are diseased 
or poorly shaped, thus giving small trees a 
chanee to grow. 


Public Suffers Loss in Retirement 
of Faithful Official 


Lumbermen and timber owners generally will 
learn with regret of the resignation of Maj. 
David T. Mason as chief of the timber section, 
income tax division, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and his return to his duties at the Uni- 
versity of California. This regret will be not 
beeause of any special favors shown the indus- 
try, but because of the unquestioned sincerity 
and eminent fairness with which he has ap- 
proached the difficult problems with which he 
has had to deal, and the patience and good na- 
ture he has shown in the conduct of the many 
long-drawn-out and wearisome hearings over 
which he has had to preside. At no time has 
Maj. Mason shown any favoritism whatever, 
and wherever the line of duty and earnest con- 
vietion has lain before him that line he has 
followed. It so often is the case, however, that 
industries are compelled to have their problems 


adjusted by men in the Government service who . 


have little or no practical knowledge of the sub- 
jects with which they deal that the lumber in- 
dustry has felt itself particularly fortunate-in 
having its income tax problems handled by a 
division at whose head was a man thoroly 
versed in the details of these intricate problems 
and whose only guide in arriving at decisions 
was the actual facts regardless of whom those 
faets might favor. 

This is all the lumber industry ever has asked 
from any governmental department—a fair, un- 
biased hearing and an opportunity to present its 
facts without prejudice. There may be men in 
the industry who have thought they would re- 
ceive preferential treatment in their dealings 
with the timber section of the income tax bu- 
reau, but they have had these illusions quickly 
dispelled; and they, as well as every other mem- 
ber of the industry, have been convinced—and 
have appreciated that fact—that Maj. Mason 
would give them a fair hearing, but would not 
swerve from the plain line of duty as he saw it. 

The Treasury Department and the public 
have suffered a genuine loss in the retirement 
of Maj. Mason from this important post and 
the best wishes and esteem of the lumber in- 
dustry go with him as he again takes up his 
work in a great educational institution that he 
laid down temporarily in order that he might 


render this patriotic service to the Government 
and to the industry with which he has been 
more or less intimately connected thru his work 
with the United States Forest Service. 
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Housing Shortage Raises 
the Very Devil 


According to an item appearing in an eastern 
newspaper a New Jersey man recently shot and 
seriously wounded his wife while experiencing a 
nightmare. He told the police that he had been 
dreaming that he saw his landlord coming thru 
the bedroom window, followed by a host of 
blue and green devils, and that his intention 
had been to perforate that functionary, rather 
than the partner of his joys and sorrows. He 
added that his evil dream was due to protracted 
worry because of rent increases and fear of 
eviction. 

The housing shortage is fast becoming not an 
individual but a national nightmare, and the 
devils that follow in its train are legion. How- 
ever, there is reason to believe that the music 
of the hammer, saw and trowel thruout the 
land will soon bring awakening and banish 
the demons to the limbo of things forgotten, to 
keep company with the kaiser, booze, cooties and 
other pests that from time to time have trou- 
bled mankind. 


Dead Timber As a Source 
of Lumber 


The value of dead timber as a source of 
lumber is often questioned by persgns who 
have that kind of timber or by those who are 
offered lumber cut from dead trees. The 
tendency is to look with suspicion on lumber 
of that kind. 

Considerable tracts of timber may be killed 
by fire but not consumed. If it is cut before 
decay has made much headway and before in- 
sects have bored deeply into the trunks, the 
lumber made from trees in that condition ought 
to be as good as any. However, circumstances 
should be carefully considered. The sapwood 
on dead trees may soon become discolored, and 
a little later it may begin to soften by decay, 
and when that condition has been reached, the 
dead tree has suffered deterioration, tho the 
decay may not as yet go deeper than the sap- 
wood. The heartwood generally remains sound 
a long time after decay and burrowing worms 
have made serious inroads on the sapwood. 

The fact is frequently overlooked that the 
heartwood of all trees is dead. It no longer 
functions in an important way in the life of 
the tree. It serves in a mechanical way to 
sustain the weight of the trunk by furnishing 
the strength that is necessary to stand against 
strong winds. The heartwood provides a stor- 
ing place for water while the tree is yet alive 
and in a less degree for food necessary for the 
tree’s growth; but such service is not absolutely 
necessary, for it is well known that many trees 
survive and continue to grow many years after 
the heartwood has wholly decayed. The syca- 
more furnishes a good example of this. Large 
trunks of that species are usually hollow, there 
being only a thin shell of sapwood with all the 
heartwood gone. 

There is no such thing as living heartwood. 
All wood is originally sap, and as the inner 
layers die they become heart. Therefore, all 
lumber sawed from heart is dead; but it is not 
discriminated against on that account. Only 
sap lumber is cut from living wood. 

Dead timber should produce lumber at least 
as good as that cut from living trees, provided 
always that decay has not appeared and boring 
insects have not invaded the trunks, In some 
respects dead timber may have a slight advan- 
tage over living, because the wood has been 
partly seasoned, is a little lighter to handle, 
and does not require so much kiln or air drying 
after it has been converted into lumber. 


Some of the early operators in red gum 
girdled the trees, causing them to die, and they 
were permitted to stand a year or more to un- 
dergo a certain degree of air seasoning. That 
method was followed by paving block operators 
in particular, and large numbers of the blocks 
were exported to England many years ago. 

The softwoods, when of lumber size, are more 
easily killed by fire than the hardwoods, and 
the dead timber problem is more prominent in 
the West than in the East or South. An ex- 
amination of the wood itself seldom reveals 
whether the tree was living or dead when it 
was felled. 


The Seizure of Italian 
Factories by Workers 


The forcible seizure of some four hundred au- 
tomobile and other manufacturing plants in Italy 
by workers in the metal trades, while disquieting 
enough, presents certain aspects that sharply 
differentiate the action from bolshevism or 
sovietism of the simon-pure Russian brand, - In- 
deed, so far as the reports reaching this country 
indicate, the difficulty is essentially a dispute 
between employees and employers over wages, 
altho the original controversy has broadened out 
considerably and some other demands are now 
involved. 

The trouble began about two months ago, 
when the metal workers presented demands for 
a wage advance, which was refused, mainly on 
the ground that the excessive cost of coal pre- 
cluded further pay increases at the time. As 
the workers insisted on the raise, the owners de- 
cided to close down the plants, which of course 
would have been tantamount to a lockout. To 
forestall such action the workmen took posses- 
sion of the great automobile and other manufac- 
turing plants at Genoa, Milan and other cities. 
They ejected the owners and the regular execu- 
tive staffs, and proceeded to run, or attempt to 
run, the factories on their own account. Appar- 
ently they have succeeded fairly well so far as 
mere production is concerned, but have run into 
all kinds of snags in marketing the product, se- 
curing raw materials, financing, and other opera- 
tions requiring trained executive ability. 

The consensus appears to be that employees 
and employers will before long find common 
ground and that the plants will revert to their 
rightful owners, with probably some form of 
workers’ council having a voice in operation. In 
the meantime the world has the unique spectacle 
of great industries wrested from their owners 
by the workers therein, not thru revolution as in 
Russia, but rather, as Deputy Daragona, who 
represents the radical labor element in the 
Italian Parliament, puts it, as ‘‘a project aim- 
ing to establish a new moral, technical and 
economic situation.’’ The Italian Government 
apparently is afraid, or at all events is extremely 
reluctant, to take drastic action to restore the 
properties to their rightful owners. Negotia- 
tions between the parties at interest are in 
progress. The outcome of one of the most puz- 
zling industrial developments of the day will be 
awaited with profound interest. 


ONE DAY this week a Chicago street car be- 
eame stalled on a railroad track and was struck 
by a freight locomotive. Happily no one was 
killed or very seriously injured, most of the 
passengers making their escape before the im- 
pact. A morning paper concludes its half 
column account of the accident by saying: 
‘<The side of the street car was caved in. It 
is of steel construction.’’ Another possibility 
for a perfectly good scare head reading ‘‘ Wood 
Car Imperils Passengers,’’ or something to that 
effect, thus goes glimmering. 


Will Urge Restriction of 
“Non Essential” Building 


There appears upon the eastern horizon a 
tiny cloud, no larger than a man’s hand, which 
very possibly may dissolve into nothingness, 
but on the other hand may portend grave em- 
barrassment to the general building industry 
of a great State. Further, as a bad example 
often ‘‘spreads,’’ the ill effect might later be 
felt elsewhere. In short, the Health Commis- 
sioner of the State of New York intends to 
submit at the special session of the legislature 
now sitting at Albany for the primary purpose 
of considering and if possible solving the hous- 
ing problem, a recommendation to restrict ‘‘un- 
necessary building.’’ To this end he will, it 
is said, urge the creation of a central housing 
commission ‘‘with power to handle all rent 
problems; to determine what is essential con- 
struction; to pass upon all plans for building 
operations; to seize houses withheld from oe- 
cupancy because of exorbitant rent demanded 
and to rent them at reasonable prices.’’ He 
desires also that the commission be empowered 
to erect dwellings for the laboring classes and 
to determine the conditions under which they 
shall be rented or sold. 

Such plenary powers should not be granted 
to any State or national agency except in case 
of the gravest national emergency, such as war, 
or some internal upheaval threatening the lives 
of the people. Serious as the housing shortage 
is it falls far short of warranting restrictions 
upon construction of any sort. The recom- 
mendation of the health commissioner is thoroly 
bad, and if favorably acted upon would work 
untold damage to legitimate industry in many 
lines. Probably the good sense of the legisla- 
tors will suffice to squelch the proposal, but it 
will nevertheless be well for all interested in 
the building industry to keep an eye open for 
freak legislation pertaining to housing. 


Scoundrelism Dignified by 
Another Name 


‘‘What’s in a name?’’ petulantly asks the 
fair Juliet, and answers her own question by 
stating the indubitable fact that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. It is true, 
nevertheless, that there often are dynamite, 
danger and death hidden in the words used to 
describe men and deeds. For instance, in re- 
cent years the cowardly thug who slays his de- 
fenceless victim without warning and without 
mercy has by grace of the yellow newspapers 
won the (to him) honorable name of ‘‘ bandit,’’ 
with all the glamour that the passing years 
have cast around the James and Younger 
‘“boys,’’ Dick Turpin, Robin Hood and other 
bold marauders of the past. Those men at 
least were criminals of heroic mold, not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the slinking 
vermin that the newspapers today dub 
‘“‘bandits.’’ Resulting, at least in part, from 
this sort of adulation we have developed ‘‘ boy 
bandits,’’ and even ‘‘baby bandits,’’ these be- 
ing the verbal honors that the newspapers be- 
stow upon youths and boys of criminal tend- 
encies. 

By the same token, the foulest scandals that 
drag their disgusting course thru the divorce 
and criminal courts have become in common 
newspaper parlance, ‘‘romances.’’ Wreckers 
of homes and despoilers of the birthright of 
innocent children are playfully _ styled 
‘¢vamps.’’ Illustrations might be multiplied. 
To what extent the appalling increase in mur- 
der, conjugal infidelity and crime of every sort 
is due to such misuse of terms, and the glossing 
over thereby implied, can only be conjectured, 
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but many sociologists unsparingly condemn this 
tendency as a strong stimulus to crime. 

Is it not time to get back to the good old 
practice of calling a spade a spade? A lot of 
level headed people believe that it is. The 
number includes the Red River Lumber Co., of 
Westwood, Calif, which concern, in a special 
* bulletin just issued, protests against dignify- 
ing every unjailed scoundrel in the land by the 
name ‘‘bolshevist.’? There is sound sense in 
its argument. Certainly we are in danger of 
becoming ‘‘rattled’’ on this subject: That 
someone connected with the above company 
wields a.‘‘wicked’’ pen is sufficiently apparent 
from the following vigorous paragraph: 


‘‘There are today no more rogues, rascals, 
thieves and vagabonds in this country than 
there have been in the past. The only change 
is that today all the undesirables have been 
grouped and labeled, and even dignified, by 
something that they never have had before—a 
collective name. . All the rogues who ‘feel the 
halter draw, with poor opinion of the law,’ have 
become ‘bolshevists.’ Every lazy scoundrel 
who will not, and never would, work has be- 
come a ‘bolshevist.’? Every black hearted beast 
who hates the law because it forces him to be 
decent has become a ‘bolshevist.’? Every brain- 
less inanity who rails at the man whose brains 
are paying a dividend has become a ‘bolshev- 
ist.? We must quit creating. bolshevism by 
advertising it. Let’s take the collective label 
off the undesirables. Let the rogues once more 
be rogues, the rascals simply rascals, and the 
vagabonds plain ‘vags.’ It is easy to handle 


their cases individually. Only by grouping 
them in a class do they become dangerous. ’’ 

Force is added to the lumber company’s 
timely message by its closing words: ‘‘The 
surest preventative of unrest is individual home 
ownership. ’’ 


A Study of Mold as It 
Affects Wood 


The chemist and the microscopist have not 
yet found out all they want to know concerning 
the diseases of wood, and they are still in- 
vestigating. 

On an out-of-the-way shelf in one corner of 
what may be called the experiment hospital 
where wood diseases are studied, in the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., are 
several small bottles that look suspicious. They 
have been there nearly two years. Once in a 
while the pathologist looks at the bottles long 
and earnestly and turns away. Near by is a 
powerful microscope, capable of magnifying a 
thousand times, but the instrument has not yet 
been turned on the material in the bottles. The 
time has not yet come. 

It is a study of mold, the kind that grows 
on a board in a damp basement or on a huckle- 
berry in rainy weather. Mold is one of the most 
common things in the world, yet it is not very 
well understood in its effects on the material 
where it grows. It belongs to the vegetable 


kingdom and its habits of growth are very 


well known. The minute stalks have roots and 
branches, as the microscope reveals them; but 
do these roots and branches do any real harm, 
or do they only accompany some other agent 
that does harm? 

The visible mold can be- brushed off a board 
with the hand; but how much of the invisible 
roots remain under the surface of the wood? 
And what harm do these roots produce, if any? 
What has the mold to do, if anything, with the 
well known threads of fungus which ramify 
thru wood and preduce decay? They all seem 
to belong to the same family, but it is not known 
to a certainty just to what extent mold, as the 
term is generally understood, contributes to de- 
cay, or how serious the results may he. 

It is worth while finding out. Mold is abun- 
dant. It seems to be everywhere that damp- 
ness exists. If its roots lie on the surface, some- 
what like an air plant, perhaps it is not an ac- 
tive agent of decay; but that is one-of the 
things to be found out. The bottles of moldy 
wood in the laboratory are being left to develop 
all they will. The mold will be given plenty of 
time to do all the harm it can, and then a care- 
ful study will reveal in what way -it: is harm- 
ful, if it shall be found to be harmful. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR estimates that ap- 
proximately 7,044,120 workers were affected by 
strikes and lockouts during the fiscal year ended 
June 30. 





Organized, and Officially Recognized, Propaganda Against Lumber Industry 


It is unfortunate for the Forest Service and 
for the country that its report based on its find- 
ings during a period of inflated values on lum- 
ber—an inflation that actually was forced on 
the producers—should not have reached the gen- 
eral public until that period of inflation had 
passed and lumber prices were again at a very 
low point. 

In its efforts to secure endorsement of a pro- 
posed national forest policy the Forest Service 
has met with a sympathetic attitude on the part 
of the lumber industry. 

In an overweening desire to find favor with 
the people the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, which has supervision over the For- 
est Service, for several weeks has been indus- 
triously engaged in sending broadcast over the 
country garbled extracts from the recent Forest 
Service report stressing only the prices of lum- 
ber prevailing at the time the investigation was 


made and caleulated to arouse indignation and 
ill feeling among the people against the lumber 
industry. As a result of this nationwide cam- 
paign, not only has the lumber industry been 
dealt a body blow, but the country has suffered 
because its great building program has been 
arrested and the thousands of homes so badly 
needed remain unbuilt. This perverted use of 
the Forest Service report is calculated to undo 
all that has been accomplished in the way of 
securing codperation between the Service and 
the industry in working out a desirable national 
forest policy. Only bitterness can be en- 
gendered by this unfair attack by a Govern- 
mental department upon a great industry that 
is so essential to the welfare of the country. 
Following these garbled reports sent broad- 
east by the Department of Agriculture to the 
newspapers of the country and universally 
printed by them in their news columns, there 
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ceaith, Secretary 


comes now from some source (we trust not from 
an official one) a further attack on the lumber 
industry thru the editorial columns of the news- 
papers, many of which seemingly are ‘‘falling’’ 
for the propaganda, judging from some that 
have come to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, some even going to the extent of 
using the caption sent out with the prepared 
editorial. A striking example of this insidious 
propaganda is shown in the photographic repro- 
duction herewith of clippings from the editorial 
columns of four newspapers in widely sepa- 
rated sections. Is there any significance in 
these editorial attacks following immediately 
after the success of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in securing the use of the pews columns of 
hundreds of papers thruout the country for the 
dissemination of garbled extracts from a report 
on the lumber industry made in fairness and in 
good faith by a branch of that department? 
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Some Pointers on the Hardwood Situation 


CHARLESTON, Miss., Sept. 21.—Investigation 
reveals that there is anything but a stable hard- 
wood market and prices vary greatly. Despite 
this, however, it is possible for a hardwood man- 
ufacturer to fix a price and to obtain that price, 
making absolutely no concessions. In proof of 
this take the case of the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co. The company puts out a price list which is 
to stand for fifteen days and no concessions for 
stock quoted thereon are accepted. The sales- 
men are left free to accept orders at either a 
higher or lower price on futures on stock not 
quoted on the list, but, as stated before, no con- 
cessions are being made from the list. And, as 
George Land, sales manager, says, this policy 
is paying very well and the company is getting 
its price in competition with lower prices. 
Probably the policy of the company in this 
respect and the results obtained could not be 
any more clearly expressed than by the follow- 
ing extract from two letters written by George 
Land and a telegram relative to a sale. The 
telegram. is as follows: 

Difference $1 as offered by ———————— of 
no particular consequence and we would accept 
same if it were not for the fact that we have 
adopted the policy of making one price to every 
customer. Please explain to ————————— that 
we want the business and would accept it if it 
did not conflict with our one price policy. Hope 
you can secure the business. 

The above telegram was followed up by a let- 
ter which says in part: 

Needless to say we regret exceedingly to be 
compelled to refuse this business when the differ- 
ence is only $1 a thousand. We, therefore, hope 
that you will explain to that whether 
they place this business with us or not we are 
trying our utmost to give every customer of this 
company the same price and the same service. 


While opinion regarding the business situa- 
fion differs materially there are underlying fac- 
tors at work which make for better conditions. 
On the other hand, time will be required to 
bring about normal conditions. The most re- 
assuring feature in the situation seems to be 
that business is finding itself in a satisfactory 
manner. The general trend is toward normal 
and permanent conditions. Existing disorders 
are no greater than naturally might be ex- 
pected in the bringing about of the readjust- 
ments necessary to carry us from a war to a 
peace footing. 

Credit conditions are still very much strained. 
Borrowings by member banks at the Federal 
Reserve banks continue at or near the high 
point despite the rather drastic discount rates 
established to impel liquidation. It requires 
time to bring things down from a period of 
inflation, but progress is being made in that 
direction. Foodstuffs which have been locked 
up in granaries and warehouses because of the 
inadequate transportation facilities, thus en- 
tailing a very large volume of frozen credit, 
are beginning to move, altho slowly. The 
credit so far released apparently is not sufficient 
more than to supply the additional require- 
ments for the new crop or the additional in- 
ventories in manufacturing plants where or- 
ders have fallen off. 

This slowing down process, which is in evi- 
dence almost everywhere, for a time will re- 
quire considerable credit, but the lessening of 
payrolls, if this process continues, in a short 
time will begin to manifest itself in the smaller 
amounts of money borrowed at the banks to 
care for payrolls and operating expenses. A 
perjod of development like this invariably com- 
pels the exercise of caution. Banks generally 
do not like to loan on inventories of finished 
goods for which there is no immediate demand, 
yet customers must be cared for in such un- 
fortunate periods. 

The tremendous cancelations of orders in the 
last few months has forced a backing up of 
finished products in warehouses. Retailers have 


Were we to shade our price in this instance, it 
would not be very long before our price list would 
stand for nothing. We want the ————-——, as 
well as every other customer in Chicago to know 
that our quotations are strictly in accordance with 
our price list, and that the only restriction that 
is placed on our stock is that it is offered subject 
to prior sale. 

To be absolutely candid, we think that it is 
time that the lumbermen change from a pawn- 
broker’s policy, and: figure their prices in keeping 
with the market in the first place, and in naming 
a price to a customer not have that price higher 
than some and lower than other quotations on the 
same stock to other customers. We do not care 
anything about the $1, as it is really less than 
half of the usual discount, but we think that you 
can see our position in the matter, and we trust 
that you can explain it fully to the 
people. 

The above letter written on Aug. 17 had not 
reached its destination before the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. received the order for the car of 
lumber in question at the price it asked. In 
acknowledging receipt of this order Mr. Land 
said in part: 

We have your letter of Aug. 18, in which you 
stated you were enclosing order from. the 
———_——— for one car of 3/4 FAS sap gum at 
price of $100 delivered Chicago on the basis of the 
present rate of freight. 

ith reference to our policy as to prices we 
realize that in some instances we will have to 
forego some business on account of our decision 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
@ request for five copies of its issue of 
March 13, 1920, that can not be sup- 
plied because the entire edition of that 
date has been exhausted. We will pay 
liberally for as many as five copies of 
that issue if sent in promptly. 











to have one price. On the other hand, in the long 
run we believe that it will be easier for you and 
better for us, as soon as your trade realizes that 
our price lists are not subject te change during 
the time of their existence. We will issue our 
stock and price lists regularly, and on same there 
will be shown the period that the prices are good 
for, and until that period expires we will make no 
change whatever, 

We believe in setting a fair value and making 
our prices in keeping with the market, and giving 
due consideration to the tremendous expenses 
that we now incur in the manufacture of lumber. 
Ultimately, we hope that hardwood values will be 
based on the cost of production, but as conditions 
are now this method of arriving at prices would 
fluctuate to such an extent that it would be prac- 
tically impossible. 

You can readily understand that where our 
prices are advertised and submitted te every buyer 
of lumber, we could not well afford to make any 
reductions unless we likewise reduced all future 
sales to the same basis. Consequently it would 
not be necessary for you to wire in a counter 
offer regardless of the size of the block that might 
be offered. 


So much for the one price policy of the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Co. and the results obtained. A 
study of hardwood manufacturing conditions in 
this section of the South as well as others re- 
veals ‘that hardwood prices can hardly be ex- 
pected to drop much further, and upon some 
grades of some woods some considerable ad- 
vances may be expected. For example, sap 
gum is very scarce and seems due to be scarcer. 
Gum logs thruout this section and doubtless 
elsewhere lay out in the weather for an un- 
usually long time and the result is the logs cut 
last October were not brought in until July and 
August of this year. The sap part was very 
largely destroyed by rot and even the heart of 
some of the logs had been affected by decay. 


[Concluded on page 68B] 








canceled orders from jobbers or manufacturers, 
as the case may be, and the jobber or manu- 
facturer, who is foreed to make flat commit- 
ments in order to have available the articles 
required, is left with increasing stocks. In 
cases where the wholesaler or jobber finds his 
stocks growing, he is frequently compelled to 
ask the manufacturer for additional credit, 
hence the burden of the manufacturer is in- 
creased. All industry is so interlinked that 
one line can searcely be seriously disturbed 
without affecting others. 

Underlying conditions, however, are not all 
bad. There are many fundamentals which 
would seem to preclude any possibility of a 
prolonged business depression. For instance, 
we are not producing in this country in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet the demands usually 
made upon us. The shortage in production 
means that there is a market for practically 
everything that we can produce, the only ques- 
tion being the matter of payment. This would 
seem to indicate that the crux is the strained 
credit situation. With that being relieved by 
a slow process there should be a_ sufficient 
stimulus for increased activity at least for a 
time. 

A breakdown in the world’s credit machinery 
necessarily is disturbing, but not necessarily 
disastrous. The work of repairing credit and 
strengthening it is proceeding in an orderly 
manner, while nature is doing its share. The 
magnificent crops in the United States this 
year are a wonderful contribution toward the 
world’s food requirements and will go far in 
the direction of stabilizing our credit situation. 

Secretary of Agriculture Meredith estimates 
that the crops will be larger than the 5-year 
average. This means that despite the many 
difficulties confronting the farmer in the way 
of shortage of labor, inadequate transportation 
facilities, high cost of materials and uncer- 
tainty as to future prices of farm products, 
he has produced more than an ordinary crop. 
There is in prospect and practically harvested 
a crop of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat in ex- 


cess of the prewar average; more than 3,000,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, or 400,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the prewar average; and 1,400,000,000 
bushels of oats, or a quarter of a billion more 
than the prewar average. Barley and rye ex- 
ceed the prewar average, while potatoes bulk 
more than the 5-year average. The rice and 
tobacco crops, hay and flaxseed all show tre- 
mendous production. There is a better crop 
of sorghum and apples. The cotton crop is 
good; the beet sugar crop will make a record. 

The value of this production may be less 
than in 1919, but the quantity in excess of last 
year should make up the difference. Last year 
the value of crops and livestock in the United 
States approximated $25,000,000,000, accord- 
ing to Secretary Meredith, and when we realize 
that this is almost the equivalent of the war 
debt, including that due us from other coun- 
tries, the financial status of this country is not 
bad. 

In face of this situation it does not seem 
possible, with a demand in excess of our pro- 
duction, that there could be any prolonged 
business depression. We are simply inflated 
in consequence of war financing and this in- 
flation is manifesting itself in prices, in wages, 
in amount of currency in circulation, in farm 
land values and in fact in every direction—and 
furthermore it is manifesting itself in the ex- 
travagances of the people. 

The easier money comes the easier it is for 
us to spend it and the more we want to loaf. 
Our war experiences have tended to make the 
American people profligate and careless in their 
habits. They want to work less hours and 
spend more money. The development in the 
labor situation in consequence of the process of 
deflation is causing some to pause and think, 
and inquiry from all sections of the country 
reveals the fact that there is a disposition on 
the part of labor and on the part ef business 
toward a more conservative course and a nota- 
ble tendency to give better service or develop 
greater efficiency than heretofore. Readjust- 
ment ig proceeding in an orderly fashion. 
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The General Business Situation 


The feature of the general business situation 
during the last week was the increased reac- 
tion toward lower prices shown by big indus- 
tries. Foremost was the announcement of a 
sharp price reduction in its products by- the 
Ford Motor Co., which brought its prices back 
to the prewar level, and which is expected to 
have a more or less general effect on the entire 
automobile industry. Many large concerns 
have passed their customary dividends, among 
them the Central Leather Co., which ascribed 
its action to ‘‘the continued depression in the 
leather and shoe industry and the desirability 
of conserving the cash resources of the com- 
pany.’’ 

A recent increase in activity has been noted 
in certain branches of business, but underlying 
conditions remain unchanged. Occasional spurts 
of trade may develop in certain basic lines in 
which prices have become more attractive to 
buyers, but there has been no departure from 
the attitude of conservatism and caution on the 
part of the public, and the monetary stringency 
and the approaching national elections are im- 
portant restraining elements. Predictigus are 
freely made that with the elections oyer, the 
financial situation will loosen up and a-¢onsid- 
erable impetus will be given to industry and 
trade. In the meanwhile, the present hesita- 
tion finds reflection in the continued pélicy of 
many interests of purchasing only as immediate 
and well defined réquirements necessitate; and 
the constructive influence of abundant crops 
and of the improvement in the transportation 
situation is less evident than would be the case 
if fewer elements of uncertainty existed. Every- 
body realizes that the turn toward a heavy vol- 
ume of business can not for long be postponed ; 
but predictions of scarcity of certain classes of 
goods to follow such a development, based on 
the market curtailments in output in various in- 
dustries during the last few months, do not 
cause any rush to provide against forward 
wants, and offerings of goods previously taken 
on speculation apparently has not ended. With 
consumption lowered by the increasing unem- 
ployment at industrial centers the position of 
sellers obviously is less favorable than was the 
case some months ago, and buyers have been 
quick in realizing that fact. 

* * * 

Corn, profiting by continued favorable 
weather and by the absence of frost in the main 
part of the belt, is hastening to maturity. It 
looks exceedingly good and a big crop is assured. 
Threshing continues in the North. Cotton pick- 
ing has become more general and the deteriora 
tion brought about by rains in August and early 
September has been checked by a change to 
more favorable weather conditions. White pota- 
toes generally are in good shape, and sweet pota- 
toes are excellent. Truck also is in very good 
condition. Dairying has developed nicely and 
the orchardists have had big crops. Pasture 
and haylands are likewise satisfactory, altho 
needing rain in parts of the upper Mississippi 
basin. Taken as a whole, the outlook from an 
agricultural standpoint is exceedingly good. 


Hardwood Market Features 
The hardwood market remains quiet. De- 
mand is very restricted, and the fact that. hard- 
wood lumber today is cheaper than it probably 
will be again for a long time apparently re- 
ceives no recognition from buyers. No distinct 
revival in trade is expected before the national 


elections, but predictions are freely made, and 
with good foundation, that with these over con- 
ditions will take a speedy change for the better, 
in which case a rebound in hardwood and soft- 
wood prices alike is inevitable. In the mean- 
while consumers remain off the market partly 
because they expect prices to decline still fur- 
ther and partly because they desire a stabilized 
market on which to operate. Box manufactur- 
ers are the only important purchasers, these ab- 
sorbing fair quantities of low grade gum and 
poplar. Automobile and furniture interests are 
almost totally absent from the market, and 
altho the outlook for export business is brighter 
than it has been, very little of such business is 
as yet transacted. The car shortage in the cen- 
tral hardwood producing territory is particularly 
severe, which is having a more serious effect 
than merely interfering with deliveries. There 
are quantities of logs in the woods which on 
account of this ear shortage can not be moved 
to the mills, and which are deteriorating as a 
result. Due to this inability to secure logs many 
mills, particularly in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
are threatened with forced suspension of opera- 
tions. With such a condition prevailing the out- 
put of logs further has been materially reduced, 
and hardwood manufacturers point out that this 
presages a considerably reduced hardwood out- 
put during the winter months. 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 


The North Carolina pine market continues to 
be depressed, with a marked absence of demand. 
However, one important development of the 
week was the opening up—by the removal of rail- 
road embargoes—of the New England territory, 
which for a long time has been closed to the 
North Carolina pine mills, and these can now 
ship their old orders into this territory and so- 
licit new business therefrom. Furthermore, the 
manufacturers are optimistic regarding early 
improvement in other sections of their territory, 
and are not inclined to view the future too dark- 
ly. But as nothing definite has yet transpired, 
several large mills have recently closed down 
indefinitely, and it is predicted that if the ex- 
pected improvement in the market does not de- 
velop shortly others will have to shut down also. 
During the week ended Sept. 11, thirty-six 
North Carolina pine mills report as follows: 
Shipments of Production of Orders of 

4,152,631’ 5,809,137’ 2,429,433’ 





THE EVIL INHERENT IN STRIKES 


If there were any way of calling a 
strike so that its evil results would not 
fall primarily upon the public; if there 
could be a strike in which production 
were maintained, and the only thing 
stopped were the profits of the em- 
ployers from that production, then 
union leaders might plausibly insist 
upon the right to strike without ‘‘out- 
side’’ interference. But the real dam- 
age wrought by a strike is not the loss 
to the employer; it is the loss to the 
community. Most strikes are not a 
direct coercion of the employer. THEY 
ARE AN ATTEMPT TO COERCE THE 
PUBLIC INTO COERCING THE EM- 
PLOYER. They are most feared in 
proportion as they are most damaging 
to the public interest—Bulletin of 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York. 











Comments on Southern Pine 


Reports from consuming markets, shipping 
centers and a study of statistics all confirm the 
fact that the car situation is improving in the 
South. There are sections, however, where it 
is still almost impossible to obtain cars and 
manufacturers are, therefore, severely restricted. 
Prices have shown no great change in tendency, 
the tendency being toward a reduction. Buying 
by retailers is largely restricted to stock to fill 
holes. Retailers on the whole have a normal or 
slightly subnormal stock, and very generally 
are following the policy of allowing stocks to 
run down rather than order fresh lumber in 
quantity. As this policy seems to be practically 
universal, it is evident that retailers are storing 
up a large demand, which will cause a large 
volume of buying when it develops. Production 
of southern pine is being held down and is not , 
on a normal basis for this season. For the 
week ended Sept. 17, 146 southern pine mills 
reported as follows: 

Shipments of Production of 
72,006,920’ 69,937,103’ 


Orders of 
51,680,916’ 


The Demand for Western Pines 


Business in western pines certainly can not 
be characterized as brisk. An analysis of stocks 
in the Inland Empire shows that while some 
substantial accumulations have been made, ship- 
ments have been sufficiently heavy to prevent 
more than the normal volume of stock accumu- 
lating in pile. There have been of late some 
readjustments of price lists by Inland Empire 
manufacturers, the readjustments on the whole 
being in the nature of slight concessions. The 
ear supply is better, tho it is not all that could 
be desired. For the week ended Sept. 11, In- 
land Empire mills reported as follows: 
Shipments of Production of Orders of 

14,575,000’ 24,186,000’ 6,125,000” 

Mills in the California district for the week 
ended Sept. 11, reported as follows: 
Shipments of Production of 

6,775,000’ 14,057,000’ 


Orders of 
4,442,000’ 


Douglas Fir and Redwood Pointers 


The demand for fir is not heavy and new busi- 
ness for rail delivery is at a low ebb. There is 
a division of opinion as to the relation between 
fir and southern pine prices. Buyers in the Chi- 
cago district, for example, maintain that fir is 
below southern pine, while sellers state that the 
reverse is true. Production of fir has been 
somewhat curtailed and indications are that it 
will be further curtailed very shortly. There 
is no set market and the spread in prices is 
sometimes very great even in the same market. 
For the week ended Sept. 11, a group of 128 fir 
mills reported : 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
56,780,986’ 71,313,916’ 42,766,989” 

The yard trade for redwood is rather quiet, 
but the industrial trade is good. Redwood is 
making rapid progress in the factory field and 
is making an excellent reputation for itself. 
For the week ended Sept. 11, ten mills reported: 
Shipments of Production of Orders of 

4,251,000’ 6,379,000’ 4,389,000’ 





THE FOREST SERVIOE announces that 1,340,000 
seedlings, principally Douglas fir, were planted 
in the forests of Oregon and Washington during 
the fiseal year ended June 30. 
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INTERESTED IN POWER LOG HAULERS 

We are desirous of securing some information 
relative to steam log haulers. What countries of 
the world would have occasion to use such a ma- 
chine hauling logs the year round? We under- 
stand there is a machine of a caterpillar type used 
in lumber districts thruout the world.—INQuiRy 
No. 88. 

[This inquiry came from an Illinois company 
with a foreign service department. It has been 
supplied with addresses of several firms that 
make log hauling machines, some being of the 
caterpillar type, others on rubber-tired wheels; 
still others of the logging locomotive type, to be 
operated on tracks, some operated by steam, 
others by gasoline. The addresses of other 
manufacturers who so request will be forwarded 
to the inquirer. 

A list of the leading foreign countries which 
have considerable timber resources was supplied 
also. Among such countries are Canada, Mex- 
ico, Central American States, four States of 
South America, India, Burma, the Philippines, 
Siberia, Russia, Norway, Sweden, France, Ger- 
many, the Balkan States, and the mahogany 
region of West Africa.—EDITor. ] 


WAS DELIVERY MADE 


Under date of Aug. 24 we loaded a car with 
lumber, which carried an f. o. b. mill price; it 
being understood with customer that shipment 
was to go forward, or be billed out, before the in- 
creased freight rates went into effect. We 
switched the loaded car out over our logging rail- 
road Aug. 25, but on account of congestion on our 
line the same was not delivered to station at 
which the shipment was to originate until 7:30 
p. m. Aug. 25. The agent, however, had left the 
depot ; hence he would not sign bills of lading until 
next day, Aug. 26, and he, therefore, insisted 
that the increased rate apply. Our understanding 
is that the increased rates were not effective until 
after midnight Aug. 25. We maintain that the 
goods should go forward on the old rate inasmuch 
as we actually delivered the car to the station 
on Aug. 25.—Inquiry No. 95. 


[The point of law involved here appears to 
be, was the shipment delivered to the railroad 
on Aug. 25? If it was actually so delivered 
on that date, then the railroad so receiving it 
was bound to forward it under the rate pre- 
vailing on that date. 

The shipment was shunted on to the carrier’s 
track after business hours on the day in ques- 
tion, but the agent, having left the office for 
the day, refused or failed to accept the car 
and issue a document to the shipper showing 
the acceptance of the lumber for shipment. 
The court ruling appears to be that ‘‘ when 
lumber has been sold to a purchaser at a dis- 
tance, its delivery to a carrier, consigned to the 
purchaser, is a legal delivery (to the pur- 
chaser) and the transfer of title is thereby com- 
pleted.’’ So far as this applies to the matter 
under consideration, the shipment was not de- 
livered to the railroad until it was consigned 
to the purchaser, and the evidence of that con- 
signment would have been a bill of lading or 
a document of some sort; but the shipper did 
not receive such a document from the’ carrier. 

Whether the railroad’s agent should have is- 
sued or signed such a document after business 
hours, is another question; that he did not do 
so is certain. If the shipper made proper and 
legal demand for a document which would show 
that the lumber had passed into the possession 
of the railroad, and the agent wrongfully re- 
fused to issue it, and the shipper was damaged 
thereby, the remedy would lie in an action for 
damages against the railroad. 

The matter, would soon become complicated, 
one question leading to another, with final de- 
cision in the hands of the courts at some fu- 
ture time; but meanwhile, the lumber would 
not be moving, or if moving, it would be under 
the rates in force after Aug. 25. It would 
appear, therefore, that aside from the law in 
the case, it would be expedient for the shipper 


to send the lumber forward under this new rate, 
pay the rate under protest, get the shipment to 
the buyer, and then, if the shipper is confident 
that he has been damaged thru the fault of the 
railroad, he could proceed to court for relief.— 
EpI1ror. | 


COMMISSION BUSINESS REQUIREMENTS 

What requirements must be met for a lumber 
company to do a commission business in Illinois, 
the company to be unincorporated? To what taxes 
would such a company be subjected and what 
would be its liabilities ?—INQquiry No. 54. 


[Every State has laws of its own for the reg- 
ulation of the commission business, and so far 
as licenses and taxes are concerned, many cities 
and counties have laws and regulations in addi- 
tion to those prescribed by the States. 


In Illinois most of the regulations are set 
forth in the revised edition of the statutes, pub- 
lished in 1917, but an amendment or supplemen- 
tary act passed by the legislature in 1919, to 
take effect Aug. 1 of that year, changes some of 
the features of the law, but chiefly those relat- 
ing specifically to the sale of farm products on 
commission. 

The Illinois law requires that persons must 
be licensed before they can carry on a commis- 
sion business in a city of 50,000 population or 
more, and the license costs $25 a year. The law 
of 1919 placed the license fee at $10 a year for 
selling farm products. 

The Government collects a tax of $50 a year 
from brokers; and commission merchants who 
sell lumber by the carload must pay that license 
or tax, which entitles them to do business any- 
where in the United States. 

The licensing and other regulations are in 
the hands of a State board of inspectors, pro- 
vided by law, consisting of five members, one 
to be selected from each of the following or- 
ganizations: State Horticultural Society, State 
Dairymen’s Association, State Real Estate Deal- 
ers’ Association, Chicago Butter & Egg Board, 
and the Chicago branch of the National League 
of Commission Merchants. This board has its 
headquarters in Chicago, where it is required to 
meet once a month. It hears complaints from 
those who feel that commission merchants have 
not given them a fair deal. Each person who 
makes a complaint must pay a fee of $1, which 
goes into the State treasury. The board may 
revoke licenses as well as issue them; but its 
action in revoking licenses is subject to court 
review on appeal. 

About a dozen reasons are set forth, any one 
of which is sufficient to justify the board in re- 
voking a license or in refusing to issue a new 
one. Among those reasons are, dishonesty, finan- 
cial irresponsibility, and failure or neglect to 
keep the record which the law requires of com- 
mission merchants. 

Penalties are prescribed for the commission 
merchant who violates the law or fails to live 
up to the regulations. “The penalties consist of 
fines ranging from $10 to $200. 

Taxes to be levied on commission merchants 
were regulated by the provisions of the Illinois 
Constitution of 1870, and these taxes do not 
differ from taxes on merchants of other kinds. 
The amount is based on the value of the prop- 
erty. Each town or city has provisions and 
regulations of its own which should be ascer- 
tained by the person who contemplates enter- 
ing the commission business. First of all, how- 
ever, he should see the State board of inspectors 
and procure blanks on which to make applica- 
tion for a license and instructions as to how to 
proceed. The services of an attorney might 
smooth the way and save time; but such services 
are not absolutely necessary. 

The law creating the board of inspectors con- 
tains a somewhat unusual provision for meeting 
current expenses. If the board finds that its 
expenses are liable to become greater than its 
income, it must lessen its expenses to bring them 
within its, income.—EpITor. | 


WANTS PERSIMMON AND DOGWOOD 

We are in the market for the following: 

Dogwood logs—small percentage 5 inches and up 
in diameter, 8-foot and up long. 

Persimmon logs—8 inches and up in diameter, 
8 foot and up long.—INquriry No. 5. 


[The above inquiry for dogwood and persim- 
mon logs is inserted on behalf of a large ex- 
porter of lumber. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has recently been informed of a number of 
sources from which dogwood and persimmon 
may be secured, and information as to these 
has been given to the inquirer. Any reader 
interested will promptly be put in touch with 
the inquirer.—EDIToR. | 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SALE TERMS 

We have noted a letter written by the McCarroll 
Lumber Co., in response to your Inquiry No. 49, 
regarding lumber discounts. The discussion is 
with regard to wholesalers’ terms, we take it, be- 
cause it is considering the discount on final settle- 
ments. 

It sounds all very well that a wholesaler should 
advance 100 percent in order to protect discounts ; 
in practice, however, it will very quickly be seen 
that it is expensive practice to advance in full on 
cars before they are inspected. Unfortunately, 
for some reason or other, claims do not receive the 
same consideration after payment is made, It so 
happens that the responsible mills whose attitude 
toward claims would not change after cars are 
paid for ordinarily ship good lumber and may be 
omitted in this discussion. 

Another good reason why a wholesaler is en- 
titled to his full 2 percent discount is the fact 
that retailers are allowed entire discount upon 
the arrival of cars, having made no advance pay- 
ment whatever. If there is any reason whatever 
why retailers be allowed such terms wholesalers 
can just as consistently ask for discount on bal- 
ances. 

Terms should be made that are equitable so 
that a wholesaler can comfortably conduct his busi- 
ness with satisfactory safeguards.—THr MILLER- 
WELLS LUMBER CoO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


TURPENTINE FROM PINE WOOD 

Would it be possible for us to obtain from you 
the names of some of the firms that are distilling 
turpentine from yellow pine wood by the steam 
process ?—INQuiRY No. 89. 

[This information is wanted by a manufac- 
turing concern in Louisiana and the names and 
addresses of several makers of wood turpentine 
have been supplied. Names of others who so 
request will be forwarded. 

The distillation of turpentine from wood by 
the steam process is not an old industry. It is 
much more recent than the process of distilla- 
tion by the destructive method by which the 
wood is reduced to charcoal and all liquids and 
gases are expelled by heat. By the steam pro- 
cess the wood is not reduced to charcoal, but as 
a preliminary step, it is generally cut into 
small chips by a machine called a hog. The 
chips are steamed and the oils and other light 
materials are expelled. 

For some reason success by the steam pro- 
cess seems to have been difficult to obtain; and 
many who tried it some years ago did not stay 
in the business. However, experiments have 
gone on and success on a rather large scale has 
been attained, and it is believed that the only 
thing needed to make the industry wholly suc- 
cessful is further improvement in methods. 

The largest source of turpentine is the long- 
leaf pine of the South; but all pines contain 
more or less of this substance, and some other 
softwoods have it. Nearly all turpentine that 
goes to market in this country is distilled from 
resin that exudes from living pine trees which 
in the southern States are regularly tapped. 
Turpentine produced by steam distillation 
comes from pine wood, such as waste at mills 
and old logs and stumps. The rich heartwood 
is preferred to the sap in the steam process, 
but in the ordinary turpentine operation, the 
resin exudes chiefly from the sapwood of living 
trees.— EDITOR. ] 
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SHORT METHODS IN HARDWOOD INSPECTION 


In the September issue of the official bulle- 
tin of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation Frank R. Buck, chief inspector, gives 
some very useful and practical short methods 
for applying the inspection rules of the asso- 
ciation. That such information will be of con- 
siderable assistance to graders and inspectors 
goes without saying. The methods given by Mr. 
Buck follow: 


Figuring the percentage of cuttings. The most 
useful short method is one used in determining 
whether a board contains a certain percentage 
of cutting. This may be called the “unit method.” 


The unit used is 12 square inches, the equivalent 
of a piece 1 inch wide by 1 foot long. 
_. Multiply the width in inches of each cutting, by 
its length in feet; add the products thus obtained 
and the result will be the number of units of cut- 
ting in the board. 
: To determine the number of units required for 
663g percent cutting, multiply the exact surface 
measure of the board by 8; for 50 percent cut- 
ting, multiply by 6; for 25 percent cutting, multi- 
ply by 3; for 80 percent, multiply by 9%; for 20 
percent, multiply by 2% ; for 3314 percent, multi- 
ply by 4. (The last two are useful when it is more 
convenient to figure the amount of waste instead 
of the required cuttings.) 


For example, suppose a board 9 inches wide by 
16 feet long has the following cuttings : 


Units 
8% inches by 6 feet=51 
3 inches by 91%4 feet=28%4 
4 inches by 2% feet= 9 
3 inches by 314 feet—10 
Total, 98%. 


The board contains 12 feet surface measure, and 
the number of units required for 6624 percent 
cutting is 8 times 12 = 96 units; this board there- 
fore contains more than 663g percent cutting. 


If this board is oak, and if the above cuttin 
are clear face cuttings as defined in a ee 
and if the clear face of each cutting is found on 
the poor side of the board, and if the board does 
not contain heart for more than half its length 
the grade is No. 1 common. aes 


To determine one-sixth the length of a board 
multiply its length in feet by 2, and the result 
will be the required number of inches; thus, one- 
sixth the length of a 12 foot board is 24 inches 
(12 feet multiplied by 2); one-sixth of 13 feet is 
wae aa oe This =e in determining free 

i e amount o ya “ons ing ¢ 
standard defect. Ce ee 

To determine one-third the length of a board 
multiply its length in feet by 4; the result will 
be the required number of inches. 

To determine one-fourth the length of a board 
{in grading wide No. 1, and m applying the re- 
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striction as to heart in No. 2 common) multiply 
its length in feet by 3; the result will be the re- 
quired number of inches. 


To determine one-tenth the length of a board (in 
grading panel) multiply its length in feet by 1%; 
the result will be the required number of inches; 
thus, one-tenth the length of a 10 foot board is 
1% times 10 = 12 inches; one-tenth of 16 feet is 
19% inches etc. 

To determine the amount or thin lumber ob- 
— by resawing a given amount of any thick- 

For 5/4 resawn once, add 3/5 to the original 
amount. 


for 6/4 resawn once, ad@ 1/3; pesawn in three 


pieces, multiply by 2; resawn in four pieces multi- 
ply by 23. 

For 7/4 resawn once, add 1/7. 

For 8/4 resawn in three pieces, add 4. 

To reduce 7/4 lumber to 6/4, subtract 1/7. 


CHESTNUT BARK DISEASE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


CuaPEeL Hitt, N. C., Sept. 20.—The chest- 
nut bark disease recently has been located in 
seven of the northwestern counties of North 
Carolina. Chestnut is one of the important 
timber trees of the State, amounting to more 
than one-quarter of the total stand in all of 
the mountain counties, including perhaps one- 
sixth of the State’s area. When in 1913 a 
thoro study of the chestnut situation was made, 
the stand in those counties was estimated at 
3,370,000,000 board feet. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture codperating with State geological and 
economic surveys has been seeking measures of 
control of the chestnut tree bark disease, but 
so far as anyone knows there is no remedy for 
it, the only measures suggested being those of 
postponing the fatal termination. It is likely 
that the disease will spread slowly; and inas- 
much as trees dying from the disease often 
remain standing fifteen to twenty years, the 
tannic acid in the wood preserving them from 
decay, there will not be a great loss of mer- 
chantable timber, because owners will be able 
to market the dead wood without flooding the 
market. 

The chief loss will be in the future forests 
of western North Carolina which will suffer 
most. Many of the largest wood using indus- 
tries are dependent for their existence on the 
chestnut supply and when that wood is ex- 
hausted they will have to go out of business. 
It is thought that there is already enough chest- 
nut in existence to supply the demands at the 
present rate for the next 20 to 25 years. With 
the wise use of the timber, and the elimination 
of forest fires which are especially destructive 
to dead timber, industries likely can adapt 
themselves to new conditions without radical 
change. 


LOADING LUMBER FROM OVERHEAD SHED 


The accompanying illustration shows a good 
method of delivering boards to a wagon from an 
overhead shed. If the boards were placed di- 

rectly in the wooden 

spout they would slide 
down too fast for the 
man to load them on to 
the wagon, so two 
wheels have been placed 
in the spout at A and 
B, as indicated in the 
illustration. These 
wheels revolve slowly, 
and lumber that is fed 
into the spout from the 
top is delivered to the 
man on the ground 
about as fast as he can 
handle it. The revolv- 
ing wheels are placed at 
such a distance above 
- the bottom of the spout 
that they engage the 
top of the boards that 
are placed in the spout 
and slide them down 
slowly. By means of 
the rope and pulley 
shown at C the lower 
pulley can be slightly 
raised or lowered to 
handle various thick- 
nesses of boards. 


PURCHASE TENNESSEE OPERATION 


ASHLAND, Ky., Sept. 20.—The operation of 
the Tennga Lumber Co. at Conasauga, Tenn., 
has been purchased by R. H. Vansant and sons, 
R. C. and H. H., of this city, and will be run in 
the name of the Vansant Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Conasauga, according to pres- 
ent plans. The new owners will take charge 
Nov. 1 and expect to be sawing by the first of 
the new year. 





PLYWOOD HATS FOR WOMEN 


ManpIson, Wis., Sept. 20.—When the origi- 
nator of this veneer hat read of the hats made 
in New York from wood shavings, she thought 
to herself ‘‘Why not veneer cut into narrow 
strips?’’ and proceeded to work out her idea, 
and the result was as shown in the picture. 
The veneer used was poplar. It was glued with 
waterproof glue made at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The hat when finished was stained 
with ‘‘rose colorite’’ and lined with white 








SERVICEABLE HAT MADE FROM WOOD 
VENEER 


It is as light as any hat and 


georgette crepe. 
It has been in 


will stand all kinds of weather. 
constant use for six months. 

Any shape desired can be made. All that is 
necessary is a shaped frame and a block on 
which to mold the hat. A novel idea would be 
a hat made of different colors of veneer, such as 
mahogany, redwood and other colored woods. 

Another advantage is that any design of any 
color ean be easily painted on. It can be made 
at very little expense and made to match a 
gown of any color. 

The hat was made and is being worn by the 
assistant librarian at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 





INVESTIGATE WOOD WASTE QUESTION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 18.—Following 
a conference on-wood waste of lumber manufac- 
turers held here in the offices of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Sept. 7, the following bulletin was issued 
by the association: 


At a meeting of manufacturers of pine, redwood 
and Douglas fir, held in this office on Sept. 7, 
Smith, Emery & Co. presented statistics covering 
the market value of products which might be 
manufactured from wood waste and suggested ,the 
codperation of the lumber industry in investigating 
the most prominent field with a view to their com- 
mercial development. No definite plan was pro- 
posed, but after full discussion those present 
passed a resolution instructing the secretary-man- 
agers of the pine and redwood associations to in- 
vestigate the work done up to date on the utiliza- 
tion of wood waste that might be commercially 
applicable to our conditions and to recommend 
to the industry such further investigations, with 
estimate of cost, as in their judgment might be 
eat expected to offer commercial possibili- 
ties. 
In view of these instructions the United States 
Forest Service has been consulted and it appears 
that C. L. Hill, recently placed in charge of the 
local office of — will be detailed during 
October to the Madison laboratory for the purpose 
of familiarizing himself with the latest develop- 
ment along wood utilization lines as applied to 
California. Mr. Hill has agreed to take up this 
project and will endeavor to secure the informa- 
tion desired by the lumber industry. His report 
bee the situation will be available early in Novem- 
ber. 
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A Bit of Irish Philosophy on Success and Failure in Lumber Retailing 
As Guidance for Period of Transition to Newer Merchandising Methods 


And so ye’re the lad who writes the Realm. 
I’m glad to meet ye, Sir. Will you sit down 
by me on me pile of lumber while I have a 
whiff of the old pipe before the whistle blows 
me back to work again? Thank ye kindly. 
’Tis certain ye’ve met a power of lumber- 
men, wanderin’ about the country as you do. 
I’ve read your writin’s of an idle hour when 
the rain was beatin’ down outside fit to 
drown a man’s outdoor ambition or when the 
work was slack of a winter afternoon. Do 
ye draw the pictures, too? Well, every man 
to his own handiwork. Meself, I’m more 
handy with a handspike than a pen, and_ as 
for pickin’. out words on a _ typewritin’ 
machine ’tis a hopeless ambition. God may 
have fashioned me hands to war and me 
fingers to fight, as the good book says, but 
not to play the pianny nor to excel at puftin’ 
me thoughts on paper. 

’*Tis a great business, this sellin’ of lumber, 
and I, too, have met me share of men who 
got their livelihood from it. Man and boy, 
for forty years I’ve been shovin’ boards and 
cantin’ logs, and that’s longer than ye’ve 
been followin’ the noble occupation of jour- 
nalism. Well, well, ’tis no disgrace to be 
young; and if ye’re diligent and keep the 
breath of bein’ in you ye’ll eventually come 
to age and maybe to honor. 


The Back Door Is Me End o’ the Business 


But you meet the lumber business at the 
front door and I meet it at the back. Ye’re 
the afternoon caller who sits in the parlor 
and takes tea, one lump an’ lemon, please, 
while I’m the old family cat who knows all 
the mouse holes in the cellar and the warm 
nook by the kitchen stove. ’Tis the same 
lumber business, front an’ back, but I doubt 
not it wears a different aspect dependin’ on 
where ye stand when ye look it over. Belike 
neither of us has a clear picture of what the 
other sees, but I’ll make one little guess at 
yours and if ye like you may make as many 
as pleases you at mine. 


Heart Doesn’t Beat Like an Adding Machine 


Well, then, me guess is that from the front 
of the business this matter of money fills the 
eye, and the fascinatin’ shell game of seeing 
whether the hand is quicker than the profit 
occupies the attention to the exclusion of less 
tantalizin’ things. Somebody was tellin’ me 
over at the union rooms that business jour- 
nalism was all bull, that it consists of admirin’ 
articles about the stackin’ of one thousand 
on another to see how high the stack would 
get without falling to the floor. He said one 
business man wasn’t interested in more than 
one question about another: How much has 
he got, and how did he get it? I guess ’tis. 
pure jealousy and that the lad was slanderin’ 
our employers with his blathering tongue. 
But perhaps a grain of truth got mixed in. 
Who knows? ’Tis not to be expected that 
you lads who write about business should 
give your pages over to the joys of the square 
dance or the pleasure of pluckin’ cowslips in 
the spring, but ’tis me guess that even so 
ye’re not insensible to the human pleasures 
of being alive. However, ye see how. ’tis. 
We lads who draw our wages and have no 
overwhelmin’ interest in the proposition of 
raisin’ the net profits a half of one percent 
grow a bit weary of the everlastin’ talk about 
efficiency and modern methods and discounts 


and how to induce people to buy lumber ~ 


whether they want it or not. It gets us a 
queer feeling about the boss after a time, 
and we wonder if his heart is an adding 


machine and his human emotions are all 
listed in the discount tables. 


The Boss’ Efficiency Palaver Misunderstood 


Just one minute, Sir, before ye interrupt 
me. Ye’re about to say, so me instinct tells 
me, that the boss has to show his humanity 
in different ways; that if he doesn’t see to 
the profits the men will go with hungry 
bellies, and that providin’ the means of food 
and shelter comes before the providin’ of 
soft words and button-hole bouquets. No 
doubt you are right in what I suspect ye of 
wishin’ to say. No doubt ye are. ’Tis a 
grand thing that nature provides a few 
bodies that have the gift of makin’ the 
wheels of commerce turn. The rest of us are 
beholdin’ to them. But the sad part is that 
we don’t understand each other, us workin’ 
lads and our bosses. We clutter around the 
back door, and the boss stays around the 
front. And like charity lads at the Christmas 
feast we keep a respectful silence and listen 


i ie : ; wee 


“Ye could have heard Dan laugh a half mile away.” 


What do we hear? Whist, 
lad, what is it but discounts and overhead 
and percentages of profit and how to sell more 


to our betters. 


lumber at bigger prices. ’Tis the old, old 
line of business palaver; and we are that 
rattle pated we forget it is but the veneer 
over useful, honorable business. We hear 
the boss speakin’ of nothin’ but work and 
more work, of profits and more profits; and 
presently it wears a track in our silly minds 
so we can’t think of the boss without thinkin’ 
of money. And from that ’tis but a short 
cut over to our own little wages, and we find 
ourselves engaged in the dangerous pastime 
of wishin’ for more. ’Tis very wrong of us, 
very wrong. We should not try to eat the 
strong meat of the boss. 


Wise to Worth of Strong Back and Weak Head 


No, lad, before ye interrupt me again let 
me say a true word for the boss, straight 
from the honest conviction of a workin’ man. 
Then if time and your patience permits I’ll 
be tellin’ ye about some of the bosses I’ve 
met up with in me forty years of labor. A man 
knows how much work a tool will do and how 
long it will last, so he knows what he can 
afford to pay for it: He knows how much 
common labor a bossed workman will do and 


how much it is worth. How can we blame 
him if he pays no more? ’Tis hard for us 
workin’ lads to remember that part of the 
job of raisin’ our wages lies in our own hands 
or belike I should say in our own heads. We 
are too often content when we bring a strong 
back and a weak mind to a job and permit 
the boss to do all the heavy head work. 


Boss Is Very Much Himself to Men in Yard 


Well, well. ’Tis too deep a question for an 
old man who missed bein’ an Irishman by 
the accident of bein’ born in Boston instead 
of in Cork. But there are compensations. 
From the front of the yard, I make no doubt, 
ye see the personality of the boss, but ye 
see it thru a glass darkly. Ye see it thru 
his office and his sheds and his methods and the 
respectful bows of his banker. But from the 
back of the yard we see him when there is no 
press lad standing by to take down his words. 
’Tis the reverse of the tapestry, so to speak, 
with the knots and the loose threads showin’. 
The boss to us is all personality, and ’tis an 
anxious study to a man who needs his job 
to learn the way around the jagged corners. 
Should ye call on the boss and he were nasty 
to ye ’twould be easy for ye to laugh at him 
for an old fool and to go your way. Should 
he revile a customer ’twould be just as easy 
for the customer to put thumb to nose and 
go elsewhere for his needed merchandise. 
But with us it is different. If we speak loud 
and big it may cause us to look elsewhere 
for work. Sometimes ’tis a galling thing; 
but truth requires me to say that during a 
long life and some ‘changes of work ’tis but 
few times an outraged self respect has com- 
pelled me to quit me job. I’ve had to laugh 
at me bosses, and some have provoked me 
sore; but not many have been wicked and 
fewer still have delighted in the humiliation 
of their men. 


Muscle’s Part in Ould Time Yard Management 


Did ye hear me mention Dirty Dan Brown? 
Ah, lad, there was a character. The good 
man has slipped away these many years ago; 
and I think it no impertinence to tell ye about 
him. He ran a yard in the bully old days 
when lumber was lumber and it all came out 
of a good old white pine log. He was boss 
not only bécause the yard belonged to him 
but because he could stack more lumber, lift 
bigger timbers, lick tougher tramps and make 
himself heard farther than any man who 
worked for him. He had a heart as big as 
a hogshead, but ye never knew what thing 
he’d do next. I asked him to toss me an 
apple one day from the other end of the 
yard, and what should the bruiser do but 
slam it at me like a big league pitcher. I 
barely had time to put up me hands when the 
streak of apple hit them and plastered soft 
pulp from me hair to me knees. Ye could 
have heard Dirty Dan laugh a half mile away. 
Did a wagon stick or a horse get down in a 
mudhole Dirty Dan would leave the best cus- 
tomer waiting in the office while he came 
out and dragged beast and cart on to solid 
road. 

What Service Meant in Hard, Pioneer Days 


’Twas a big business he did, too, in the old 
days. The farmers were gettin’ a bit beyond 
the pioneer times and were buildin’ houses 
and barns that were little to look at from 
the point of beauty but that were warm in 
winter. Ah, lads, ye don’t know the cruel 
cold of an old time winter in a frail bit of 
a house with the snow siftin’ in on to your 
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attic bed and the water pail freezin’ until 
the ice bulged over the top. And the poor 
beasts suffered, too, with the wind roarin’ 
out of the Northwest and never a tree to 
check it. And the drifts ten feet deep would 
choke the roads for weeks at a time so that 
to break the loneliness the housewife would 
stand in the door of a sunny day and stare 
across the blindin’ sheet of white at a thread 
of smoke risin’ from the nearest neighbor’s 
chimney five miles away. ‘’Twas a hard, 
rough life, and gettin’ ahead was a slow busi- 
ness. But Dirty Dan belonged in it, and 
many a poor farmer got credit from him for 
a bit of lumber to shed his cows so they’d 
give milk the winter thru that his brood of 
babies might have the food they needed. 


Fussy Easterners Despised Old Yard Methods 


But as the old boys got the country tamed 
a herd of hustlin’, fussy old hens of people 
began comin’ in from the East. They knew 
little and cared less about the struggle the 
pioneers had had. In fact they turned up 
their noses at the pitiful makeshifts of the 
old boys and began makin’ things hum 
accordin’ to their own ideas. ’Twas good for 
the country, I suppose, for the new ones 
brought money and farmin’ skill. But they 
were little to Dirty Dan’s taste. True, his 
business thrived. One of the newcomers 
would buy and pay for ten times the lumber 
an early settler would buy on credit, but the 
newcomer had a nasty way of hagglin’ over 
prices and makin’ uncomplimentary remarks 
about the stock and the methods of handlin’. 
Dirty Dan surprised me by takin’ it in silence. 
I couldn’t understand it; and bein’ an un- 
practical Irishman I sorrowed secretly that 
me big, two-fisted boss was lettin’ the profits 
of trade tame and harness his free spirit. 


Their Haggling Dampened a Man’s Spirits 


But I should have known better. Dirty 
Dan belonged to the pioneers and not to the 
safety-first buddies who entered into the old 
boys’ labor. He stood it long, and his busi- 


ness waxed fat; but his laughter failed, and 
he spat nasty words to his hired men in a 
way that shocked us and left us without 


answer. But one day an offensive deacon 
came in to buy lumber and persisted in pickin’ 
a quarrel with Dan about prices and quality 
and heaven knows what all. He was a vin- 
egar-like person, sour and quarrelsome and 
offensively pious. But Dan answered him 
shortly and held in until the deacon about 
exhausted his meanness and was about to 
drive away when he spied Dan’s other helper, 
a tryin’, stupid lad of 16. 


And ’Twas Only Human Nature to Resent It 


‘*Take that twist out of the right trace,’’ 
says the deacon to George in the gentle tone 
of a fan tellin’ the umpire he’s an under- 
done boob. The lad stared at him without 
movin’. The deacon let out much wasteful 
language and climbed down off the wagon 
makin’ threatenin’ passes at the boy with 
his whip. I saw Dirty Dan’s big fist begin 
to clinch, and then things happened. All the 
burden of months of holdin’ in rolled off 
Dan’s back, and he waded into the deacon 
with all the joyful zest of a colt let out to 
pasture. You could hear his happy yell for 
a mile as he socked the deacon in the nose. 
’Twas a Homeric contest. And when ’twas 
over Dirty Dan had the imprint of the dea- 
con’s teeth in the thick of his thumb, but 
ye should of seen the deacon! Man, man, 
but he was a ruin. One eye black, his nose 
pointin’ off at an alien angle, a wide gap 
among his front teeth, one shoe missin’ and 
his long tailed coat split to the collar. He 
was speechless but not meaningless as he 
climbed on to his wagon and drove away. 
Dirty Dan was as gay as a school boy, laughin’ 
and rompin’ about*’as tho he had never a 
trouble in the world. ’Twas his old self, the 
one we hadn’t seen for many a long day. 


Hard for an Old Dog to Learn New Tricks 


But ’twas the beginning of the end. The 
deacon was a ereature outside of Dan’s 
knowledge. When Dan had a fight it settled 


things. He took all his grudge out in ex- 
changing punches, and, win or lose, he was 
ready to begin friendly relations with his 
antagonist. But not the deacon. That crab- 
bed person started a lumber yard; and as he 
was as subtle as he was nasty it went hard 
with Dan. Dan did business like he fought, 
with an honest, up-and-doin’ exchange of 
slugs. The deacon tricked him into cuttin’ 
prices, and within six months he was broke 
and acknowledged it. He offered to sell out 
to the deacon, and the deacon accepted. It 
wasn’t a sale, it was a steal, with the deacon 
payin’about 10 cents op the dollar. Dirty 
Dan went farther west where there was still 
some pioneer work to be done, and there he 
started over again. His experience with the 
deacon had given him a bit of a new idea, 
and I’m told he built up a modest but com- 
fortable business that kept him as long as 
he lived. 


Unfriendly Dealer Doesn’t Win Friends 


But I see ’tis the deacon ye’re itchin’ to 
hear about. Well, well. The ways of life 
are strange and full of contradictions; and 
the things that save a man once may again 
ruin him. The deacon had not come out of 
his contest with Dan with flyin’ colors, no 
more than he had emerged from the physical 
encounter with a whole skin. The folks were 
willing to buy of the deacon at his low prices, 
but they had liked Dan for the big boy he 
was, and they grudged the deacon his nasty 
victory. But he was a tough old lash, and 
he settled down to build a lumber business 





This is the eighth of a series of articles 
written by women especially for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contains 
séme very valuable suggestions for retail 
lumbermen——EDITOR 


Why I Want a Home 


Mooresville, Ind. 

I think my earliest wish for a home 
came from the desire for ‘‘posses- 
sions’’ or possibly from the nest build- 
ing instinct that most of us possess; 
but when I realized clearly that the 
home owners in a community are, as a 
rule, the most important citizens, then 
I wanted a home so that I would feel 
I ‘‘truly belonged.’’ 

‘Later came the demand from within 
for self expression: I wanted a garden; 
trees that we had planted; a trellis of 
our planning over the door, with a rose 
climbing on it which I had trained. 

I want the sense of security a home 
gives, the certain sure refuge that shuts 
us in from all the world without. 

Then for the sake of our two chil- 
dren, I want a permanent abiding 
place. Children are like trees, they do 
not thrive with too frequent trans- 
planting. The tendrils of our early 
affections reach out for sure support; 
and the character is developed by the 
stability of the earliest associations. 

Children who grow up in their own 
home have more respect for the he- 
longings of their neighbors—in a word, 
make better citizens. Then, too, the 
memories we store in early life play 
a large part in our happiness later in 
life. 


Summing up then, why I want a 
home: 

1st. The desire for possession. 

2nd>~ The wish to be a real part in 
the community. 

8rd. The chance for self expression. 

4th. The protection it gives. 

5th. TO give the children the best 
opportunity for development of char- 
acter and happiness in later life. 

MRS. MARGARET M. ROMAINE. 











and make a fortune. He seemed to be makin’ 
good with his ambition, and the years drifted 
along, floatin’ the deacon into middle age. 
He had the only lumber yard in the town, 
and folks got to whisperin’ that his prices 
were as long as his temper was short. Finally 
one day a new general store came into town 
and bought out its principal competitors. 
It tried to buy out the deacon, too, but he 
raved and threatened until the store ignored 
him and swam into our -dazzled vision with 
a fine new building and a lumber yard in 
connection. 


His Craftiness Circumvents Competition 


The deacon got sober and silent. Bluff was 
at a discount. He decided that safety de- 
pended on his gettin’ a solid tail hold on the 
local lumber trade. How the man did work. 
He’d been gettin’ a bit lazy and overconfi- 
dent with nobody to put the fear of competi- 
tion into him. Man, but it was a contest. 
The deacon remembered all his old craft and 
thought of new ways of gettin” ahead. He 
became downright civil to a body. He learned 
everybody’s name and took pains to find out 
who was going to build. He even made some 
beginnin’s at service, something far ahead 
of his time. He took on side lines that would 
make him a profit, and he sold his lumber at 
a figure that just about paid expenses. The 
old man was out to win, and his labor and 
pains entitled him to some certain success. 

It became apparent that the deacon was 
slowly makin’ headway. The manager of the 
general store was a young fellow who knew 
more of groceries and drygoods than of lum- 
ber, and it became rumored about that the 
store was losin’ money .on its lumber de- 
partment. A stranger came to town, and 
we learned by the grapevine telegraph that 
he was the district manager come down to 
see why lumber was provin’ a failure. He 
was a pleasant lookin’ person, and he went 
around the country talkin’ to the farmets, 
and finally he went and had a long talk with 
the deacon. What was said I don’t know. 
But the next Monday there was a sign on the 
gate of the store’s lumber yard informin’ 
the public that it was closed for repairs. We 
all wagged our heads knowin’ly and remarked 
that the deacon had done it again. 


Competitor Gone, He Uses Rougher Methods 


The deacon went around with a hard light 
of triumph in his eye. In his own opinion he 
was Jack the Giant Killer with the original 
easte. Then theré was murmurin’ abroad in 
the land. The price of lumber jumped like 
a skittish lady in the environs of a mouse. 
Collections of old accounts started and cut 
to the quick. There were hot words. The 
deacon had held in and talked civil for so 
long he was fair poisoned by it, and in his 
relief he extended himself on language. But 
what could the people do? The deacon had 
killed off two yards, and no one hankered to 
be the third carcass to be tossed into the 
bone yard. The store’s yard still bore the 
ominous sign, and the deacon continued to 
recompense himself for his lean months. 


Displaying His Colors a Fatal Weakness 


Then the pleasant lookin’ district manager 
was seen in our midst again, and the deacon 
made it a point to talk to him patronizin’ly 
in a public place.-Oh, the deacon was en- 
joyin’ the sweets of revenge. 

But one day we all got a shock. At least 
the deacon did. Maybe it was a thrill the 
rest of us had. The joeal weekly paper came 
out with a full page ad; something never 
heard of before in our town. It stated that 
the general store wanted to be a community 
venture in a definite and practical way; that 
local conditions seemed to call for relief in 
the matter of sound and honest lumber mer- 
chandising; and so a large block of stock had 
been sold in the lumber department which 
would hereafter be operated as a separate 
business under the management of an experi- 
enced lumberman. There was much more to 
it, but ye can guess the rest. 
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Ah, lad, ’*twas a wallop to the deacon. He 
had been caught with his guard down. The 
whole neighborhood disliked him and con- 
sidered him little better than a thief, and 
near every man of prominence in the com- 
munity owned a bit of rival stock. The store 
kept the majority of the stock and the con- 
trol of the business, but the manager was 
a diplomat and kept his new stockholders in 
a pleasant and workin’ frame of. mind. 


New Dealer’s Service Is a Knock Out Blow 


The deacon was red mad, and ’twas his 
ruin. In his former fights he had had caution 
and coolness. But success had caused him 
to lose these wholesome attributes, and he 


whaled away in a blind rage that made him 
pickin’s for his skilled opponent. He ran 
wild: for a few weeks until his losses sobered 
him, and by that time he had slipped far. 
He made a manful effort to come back by his 
old, sound methods, but the new manager 
was too clever for him. The new yard offered 
a completer service, advertised better and 
fitted itself to the community’s needs like a 
glove to a hand. The deacon’s yard held 
on for three or four years as a fourth rate 
place and then the deacon went sadly back 
to his farm. I tell ye, lad, I all but pitied 
him. He had beenea tough old lash and had 
brought his fate on to himself; but an un- 
practical Irishman can not but have a bit of 


sympathy for a fightin’ man who is licked. 
How Will Today’s Dealers Meet New Times? 


Perhaps if ye’re huntin’ one ye might find 
a moral in an'old man’s ramblin’ tale; mayhap 
a whole litter of them. Meself, I’m not over 
fascinated with morals. But as a man thinks 
of it the three lumber yards I’ve been tellin’ 
ye about have been three steps in the winnin’” 
of this western country of ours. Do you 
reckon, lad, that the successful lumber sell- 
ers of this time will be able to step over into 
the next phase of lumber merchandisin’, 
should it come in their time, any better than 
Dirty Dan and the deacon? ’Tis an in- 
triquin’ question. What do ye think? 





THE LITTLE THINGS THAT SCRAPS BUILT 


When you build that house—of course you 
will, sooner or later; it is a matter of self de- 
fense in these days of hectic bargaining among 
renters—save the scraps. There is many an 
unmortgaged dollar to be plucked from those 
piles of ends and shavings left by the carpenter 
to be carted away by the humble laborer for 
kindling. And I am not thinking of the heat 
units snuggling in each block of two by four 
-or lath remnant, but of the general utility of 
the litter. I am doubly glad now that I did 
not listen to the agent who had that cream 
brick bungalow, for I have learned goods things 
about lumber. 

In and about the comfortable house into 
which we moved almost before the floor stain 
was wholly dry, are now to be found certain 
appurtenances fashioned from the leftovers; 
to wit: 

Ironing Board 

One ironing board, erstwhile a derelict, res- 
cued from the bottom of an accumulation of 
shavings. Damp and muddy it was when resur- 
rected, but now an indispensable household 
article. Two random ends of hardwood floor- 
ing, yielding to the fashioning influence of 
saw and hammer, became built-to-measure sup- 
ports, conveniently placed on the back gallery. 
A mobile board, as sturdy as this home made 
product, retails at the department store for 
$3.50. 

Four Waste-Paper Baskets 

Four waste-paper baskets, nine inches square 
by twenty-one high, for two bed rooms, the 
living room and kitchen, emerged from a quan- 
tity of old lath dug out of a nondescript pile 
about to be carried away. The bottoms were 
made out of three pieces of 3-inch crating, 
sawed to the required length. The lath, 
smoothed by sandpaper—some pieces of which 
were left by the men who ‘‘did’’ the floors— 
were quickly nailed into place, four to a side. 
A frame, also nine inches square, secured to 
the inside of the upright lath, at the top, gave 
sufficient support. A bit of paint matched 
these receptacles up to the ivory woodwork. 
Similar waste baskets were held at $2.25 each 
by furniture dealers. 


Shoe and Shine Chest 


Then there is the shoe and shine chest. Pos- 
sibly this is unnessary in these days of high 
leather, but among us—my wife, the boy and 
myself—we have some eight pairs of shoes, in 
addition to a pair of bedroom slippers each. 
These were always getting in the way, or clut- 
tering up the closet. The chest was made to 
fit across the end of a closet. It is 15 inches 
wide by 12 high, and has a hinged top. A 
small compartment at one end receives the 
shoe polish, brush and polisher. 


Useful Kitchen Chair 


Standing at the kitchen table as she prepared 
vegetables for the meals put a pain in her 
neck, my wife informed me. The kitchen is 
too compact, with the stove, water tank, sink 
and drain board, table and fireless cooker, to 
admit any chairs. I went to the lumber I had 
salvaged and found one board end about four- 
teen inches wide by eighteen long by one inch 
thick. With that for a seat it was not difficult 


[By Frank G. Weaver] 





A ‘‘lumber yard,’’ such as Mr. 
Weaver describes, does not last long, 
but has whetted many a man’s desire 
to work with wood. By making it 
easy for people to purchase lumber to 
do the things accomplished by Mr. 
Weaver, retailers can considerably in- 
crease their business. Generally speak- 
ing, sales of this kind are not competi- 
tive business and prices obtained are 
unusually satisfactory. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
there are some good merchandising 
ideas contained in the accompanying 
article. 











to find four legs and a couple of braces. Fin- 
ished, this too was ivoried, and now meets 
every need admirably. When not in use it 


slips beneath the table out of the way. Even 
at the second-hand store kitchen stools were 
selling for $1.50. 


Garbage Can Rack 

The neighbor’s dog, well intentioned and 
well fed tho he may be, early acquired a fond- 
ness for the flavors that came from our garb- 
age can. Each morning found it turned over 
and the contents scattered over the ground. 
Again I turned to the leftover sticks and found 
what I wanted. Now the can is suspended like 
the sour grapes of old, by a wooden aim ex- 
tending four feet from the garage, held tightly 
in position by blocks. I do not consider that 
this idea has monetary value, but it saves con- 
siderable in disposition. 


Coal Bin for Cellar 


The cellar lacked a coal bin, but the want 
was soon filled. Pieces of two by four I 
rustled were nailed together to obtain sufficient 
height and then attached to the floor beams. 
Boards for siding were readily located. So it 
stands—three sides basement and the other 
wooden—ready to harbor six tons of coal as 
soon as the price drops. It would have taken 
a carpenter at least four hours to construct 
this, and so his wage was saved, if nothing 
else 

Wood Drain Pipes 

Water, draining across a low spot in my 
back yard, washed a gutter thru a cinder drive. 
An underground drain was needed. What sim- 
pler than a square wood pipe made out of four 
pieces of crating? A few words with the boss 
of a street paving outfit, at work nearby, got 
a coat of hot tar to seal the seams and preserve 
the wood. To place it was a matter of a few 
moments’ digging, and my drive will not be 
furrowed after the next rain. I also made two 
wood troughs to carry off surplus water from 
the eaves gutters. These will do good work 
until I have graded and arranged a permanent 
form of drainage. 


Tool Box and Shelf for It 


Soon after we moved in, my hammer, chisel 
and screw driver were being continually mis- 


placed. Nails I had saved from crates, col- 


-lected on the window sills in every part of the 


house. These facts sent me again to the ‘‘lum- 
ber yard,’’ and now I have a handy box with 
places for my few tools and an end compart- 
ment for nails. I placed a shelf, made to the 
box’s measure, in the cellar way, to keep the 
box convenient—another product of salvage. 
The shelf, incidentally, is equipped with a saw 
holder, made from an old piece of siding. 


Fixtures for Poultry House 

To date that is all—but the near future will 
see completed a nest house for some hens I am 
am buying, and also the parfitioning of the 
garage (I own no car) for a chicken roost. 
Then if the ‘‘building’’ fever continues high, 
I’ll have to start buying lumber, for my private 
stock will have been exhausted. I must have 
a pergola, over which to train scuppernongs, 
and some lattice work for climbing roses. 


Firewood Enough for Months 


In addition to the useful articles, I have 
thrown in one end of my cellar enough slabs, 
chunks and scraps, too short for other use, to 
furnish kindling for months. 

But what I started out to say was this—look 
well to the scraps on the premises you buy. 
There are many dollars to be gained in using 
them wisely—to say nothing of the diverting 
industry of primary carpentry, for I am frank 
to say that as a woodworker I have yet to earn 
my alpha. 


Getting Business Today 


RockForD, Iuu., Sept. 22.—N. H. Parsons, 
of the Parsons Lumber Co.,' does not believe in 
waiting for business to come his way. Neither 
does he believe in letting business be quiet just 
because that seems to be the prevailing tend- 
ency. 

Not long ago, when approximately all the 
lumber he expected to sell was unloaded and 
stored in the yard and when business was not 
very keen he took two bright young fellows 
from the yard and sent them out thru Rock- 
ford to spot leaky roofs. These young men 
went from house to house, or wherever they 
thought a leaky roof might be found, inquiring 
whether the owner would like to have the leaks 
stopped and the roof repaired. This not only 
developed a demand for material to supply the 
needed repairs to the roofs, but secured many 
other minor repair jobs and as the prospects 
were passed on to carpenters and contractors 
everybody concerned was pleased. 

Another little stunt which has had excellent 
results is garage prospect hunting. Mr. Par- 
sons had another young man go out to spot 
garage prospects. Once a prospect was located 
a regular salesman was put on the trail and 
in this way a lot of nice garage jobs have been 
landed for the company. The result is that 
the Parsons Lumber Co. is reasonably active 
and Mr. Parsons, gazing at the diminishing 
size of his piles of lumber, is reported to be 
considering the necessity of replenishing them. 


AsouTt three thousand dwellings have been 
erected in Canada this year under the Dominion 
and Provincial housing schemes. 
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More Tree and Lumber Queries 


[By Mary Eleanor Kramer] 


The United States has long had the distinction of having many 
historical trees. Lately there has sprung into being a new use for 
trees, that of a memorial for the soldier dead of the late war. A num- 
ber of the following queries are based upon these memorials; at least 
five of the queries are taken from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 
28. Can you find these? 

To the person sending in the greatest number of correct answers 
to the questions printed below will be presented a copy of ‘‘The 
Woods’’ by Douglas Malloch, the lumberman poet. To the one 
answering the second greatest number will be presented a copy of 
‘*Tote Road and Trail’’ by the same author. Should there be a tie, 
the tying contestant will be presented with a volume of equal value 
selected from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN book catalog. Answers to 
these questions will be printed in the Oct. 9 issue. Watch for them. 

Following this list of questions we will select the next twenty-four 
queries from advertisements appearing in a recent issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

1—Where and what are the Roads of Remembrance which have 
lately become so popular in some States of our Union? 


2—From what trees is the tannin used in the tanning of leather 
produced? 


3—How may “‘dry rot” in wood be prevented? 
4—How are logs treated to prevent fungus growth? 


6—What effect has storage on pulp wood? 

7—Who was the inventor of sawdust for fuel? 

8—What State plans to plant its Victory Highway in fruit trees? 

9—Who is the author of the new book—‘‘The Tree—The Memoria! 
That Lives’’? 

10—What tree ergeneas the “hardest, strongest commercial wood of 
the United States” 

11—What State ain to plant a cross of living trees as a memorial 
to her soldier dead? 

12—Of what wood are shoe lasts usually made? 

oa wood did the ancient Assyrians use in making their chariot 
wheels? 

14—Of what region of the United States is the Douglas fir a native? 

15—What wood is largely used in the manufacture of cigar boxes? 

16—What is the socalled “birdseye’’ maple and how produced? 

17—Of what wood are gun stocks usually made? 

18—How many acres of timber are required to print an ordinary edi- 
tion of the large city newspaper? Is this fact of interest to the lumber 
dealer; if so, why? 

19—Why are pine and fir rejected by paper pulp makers? 

20—Where are the paper pulp mills of the United States located? 

21—From what kind of wood were the old time spinning wheels made? 

22—What is your idea of the most effective method of fighting 
bolshevism in the United States? Are you interested in this question 
from a business viewpoint? 

23—Should we stimulate an interest in tree study among the yéung of 
our nation; if so, why? 

24—Have you found this series of questions on trees interesting? 





5—What is the latest device for locating forest fires? 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 122 


There is a very strong demand at this time 
for small houses which can be built for a com- 
paratively low price. To meet this demand 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN house plan No. 122 was 
designed. As may be seen from the 


into the living room and tend to make the heat- 
ing easy to regulate. French doors between the 
living room and the reception hall and between 
the living room and the dining room are pro- 


vided, as these appeal especially to women. 
Women also will appreciate the arrangement 
whereby the ice box may be filled from the out- 
side. 

The predominating thought be- 





illustration, the house is neat in 
appearance and is one that will ap- 
peal to the taste and pockets of 
many builders. 

In this plan in order to econo- 
mize as much as possible no base- 
ment is specified. A house as small 
as this ean be heated by stoves, or 
if desirable a heating plant can be 
installed which will provide hot 
water heat, no basement being 
needed. If a basement is desired, 
this is a type of house in which a 
pipeless furnace works well, and as 
this is a side line which more and 
more lumbermen are taking on, the 
suitability of a heating plant of 
this character is apparent, espe- 
cially as the best time to install 
such equipment is when the house 
is built, letting the necessary holes 
be cut at that time. No tinners or extensive 
equipment are needed for the installation of a 
pipeless furnace. 

One very successful real estate salesman and 
builder not long ago informed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that to the fact that he always 
sees that as many features to attract the eyes 
of the women as possible are built in he attrib- 
uted his ability to dispose of houses at good 
prices on the present market. This thought was 
kept in mind in designing AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN house plan No. 122. There are not as many 
closets as women will desire, but retail lumber- 
men can overcome this difficulty by suggesting 
the use of built-in cabinets, which are readily 
obtainable and give excellent satisfaction. The 
old fashioned wardrobe is an article of furni- 
ture which would fit in well with the scheme of 
this house and which would undoubtedly give 
good results. 

The kitchen, while of fair size, is so arranged 
that light will fall directly upon any object 
and the sink is put under the windows so not 
only will it be lighted, but will permit hot air 
to move out of the windows. The arrangement 
of the range and sink is such that it will be 
especially easy to install a ventilating fan which 
will take out odors and heat. If a gas range is 
used no chimney is needed in the kitchen. No 
chimney was provided in the original house, as 
it was not found necessary. In the plan, how- 
ever, it was thought best to provide for a chim- 
ney 80 that if desired one could be installed. 

The small reception hall with its closets will 
prevent the entrance of wintry gusts of wind 
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FLOOR PLAN BY J. POPKIN 


only one — | 


hind the design of this plan was to 
provide a means of building an at- 
tractive home at comparatively 
small cost. Shingles are used in 
place of siding, as they are availa- 
ble thruout the country and make 
such a small place very attractive. 
Precautions were taken to make 
this house from standard material 
earried in stock by retail yards 
generally. Standard moldings are 
specified by number, and stock sizes 
of sash and door are likewise speci- 
fied. Of course the dealer can make 
any desired changes in pattern. A 
cross draft is provided in the bed- 
room, a very desirable feature. 
The living room is large enough to 
be turned into an emergency bed- 
room if necessary, or the dining 
room might be made slightly small- 
er and a disappearing bed installed in it. Like- 
wise if desired the kitchen might be moved 
over and a sleeping porch built off the bedroom, 
a door being substituted for the window at the 
rear. 

Construction costs vary so materially in dif- 
ferent sections that it is impossible to say what 
such a house will cost completed. Furthermore, 
the cost depends in no small measure upon the 
ability and knowledge of the builder in select- 
ing economical material. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that where a reasonable day’s work may 
be secured from labor such a house can be built 
for between $2,500 and $3,000. Where cireum- 
stances are especially favorable it should be 
put up for less. Floor plans, an elevation and 
details, together with a complete bill of mate- 
rial for AMERICAN LUMBERMAN house plan No 
122 will be furnished upon request for a nomi- 
nal charge of $1.50. In this case galvanized 
gutters were used, but wood gutters would give 
better satisfaction and it is suggested that such 
gutters be used in building. The number of 
lineal feet of wood can be taken from the gal- 
vanized gutters specified. Down spouts made of 
wood should give excellent results. 





THE SOUTHERN live oak was once considered 
indispensable in the building of large ships, but 
it is no longer cut for that purpose. Its crooks, 
formed by the junction of the large limbs or 
the roots with the trunk, were hewed into shape 
for ship knees before steel vessels came into 
use. 
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Farmers ai Giticciiaiis sistas to ‘eiaidant Rural Schools 


A significant outcome of a conference held 
during Farmers’ Week, at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., last winter, is the appointment 
of a joint committee of twenty-one ‘‘to make 
a thoro study of all phases of rural education 
in the State, and find out what is now being 
done in the rural and village schools, what the 
farm people of the State want in their. schools 
and as far as possible decide what kind of 
schools the country boys and girls should have, 
and then to take steps to put recommendations 
for improvement of the schools into effect.’’ 


At the conference referred to a suggestion 
was made that a committee should be appointed 
representing both farmers and educators to 
study the school problem and make suggestions 
for improvement. Three members of the com- 
mittee were appointed by the New York State 
Grange; three by the Dairymen’s League; 
three by the State Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
and three by the State Federation of Home 
Bureaus; making twelve members of the com- 
mittee direct representatives of the farmers 
themselves, The rest of the committee con- 
sists of three representatives appointed by the 
State Teachers’ Association, three appointed 
by the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, and three by the Department of Rural 
Education of the New York State College of 
Agriculture. 


Aside from the purpose for which this com- 
mittee is appointed, it affords an excellent ex- 
ample of the sort of codperation between gov- 
ernmental and citizen agencies that is designed 
to bring about better understandings of com- 
munity problems and more intelligent efforts 
toward their'solution. If as reported it is true 
that the initiative in this movement came from 
the farmers, evidently in New York at least 
there is no occasion for charging rural resi- 
dents with indifference toward educational im- 
provement. 

It is the plan of the committee to hold meet 
ings thruout the State with the aim of securing 
the opinions of citizens regarding plans and 
methods of improving rural schools and rural 
conditions generally. Both farmers and edu- 
eators are agreed that conditions are not satis- 
factory and that something should be done to 
improve them. It will be the work of this 
committee to suggest the methods to the legis- 
lature; and when it completes its investigation 
to report in the form of recommendations for 
educational legislation. New York has a school 
consolidation law, which, it appears, has not 
worked out in the way that was expected and 
new legislation is thought desirable. 

A movement somewhat different in character 
but calculated to produce similar results is that 
proposed in res@lutions recently adopted by the 
Middle Tennessee Farmers’ Institute at Colum- 
bia, Tenn. The resolutions cover subjects be- 
sides education, or rather they only incidentally 
touch education in connection with the im- 
provement of rural life. In fact they are so 
broad and they exhibit so intelligent a grasp 
of the underlying causes of many of the pres- 
ent day difficulties that they will be read with 
interest by all good citizens. They follow in 
part: 

‘*Agriculture is the basis of all commerce 
and industry. The great world need of today 
is production. . Production is dependent upon 
labor. The solidarity of labor is such that 
the wages and hours of labor prevailing in 
other industries are reflected upon the farm. 
It is idle, therefore, to continue to advance the 
cost .of production without expecting to pay an 
increased price for the product of labor, on the 
farm as well as in the other industries of the 
nation. 

“*The law of supply and demand, unhampered 
by monopolies, and unhindered by attempts at 


governmental should have full 
sway. 

‘*The right to quit work either individually 
or collectively is not denied, but the right to 
quit work in unison does not extend to those 
who work for the State, and in all cases of 
strikes the public interest must be paramount 
to those of any group. 

‘«The farmers believe in collective bargain- 
ing, and such legislation should be enacted by 
Congress and the State legislatures as_ will 
guarantee this right. 

‘“‘The drift of population from country to 
city is not only a menace to the future food 
production of the nation, but it threatens the 
political life of the nation. It is today the 
most momentous issue before the public. To 
the end that effective measures may be taken to 
check this tendency to still further congest the 
centers of population and add fuel to the fires 
of unrest and discontent, we favor the appoint- 
ment, under proper resolutions and appropria- 
tion by the next Legislature, of a commission 
composed of farmers and farm experts who 
shall investigate and report such legislation 
as may be necessary to encourage the owner- 
ship of farms and to develop the rural life so 
that it may hold out the same promise of ma- 
terial reward and social opportunities that are 
offered to the young men and women in the 
towns and cities. 

‘More general appropriations should be 
made for public education and particularly for 
the rural community schools.’’ 


price-fixing, 


Farmers are as firm believers in education 
as is any other class, and it is only folly to 
say that poor schools in the country are due 
altogether to farmers’ lack of interest. The 
fact is that providing in the country as good 
schools as are possible in cities is a difficult 
problem and it involves a much larger indi- 
vidual contribution for each taxpayer than is 
imposed upon the city man. The mere trans- 
porting of the pupils from home to school and 
return, when schools are consolidated, is in it- 
self a problem. Moreover, it is a serious ques- 
tion whether the same wages would keep teach- 
ers in the country that will keep them in the 
city; notwithstanding the fact that it costs 
less to live in the country. The truth is that 
the city is about as alluring to teachers as to 
pupils; and the first step toward improving 
rural education will be the securing of teach- 
ers-.who appreciate the advantages of farm 
life. Such teachers are unlikely to be found 
among those educated in city schools and 
brought up under city conditions; they must 
come from the better farm homes, homes in 
which there exists an intelligent appreciation 
of the value of leisure and an opportunity ta 
cultivate something besides muscle; and in 
which that appreciation has been evidenced in 
the very substantial form of home comforts 
and conveniences similar to those that are to 
be found in the most modest of city homes. 
There are thousands of such homes thruout the 
country and the hope of rural improvement is 
in them. 





Bank Encourages Home Building 


CINCINNATI, OxIO, Sept. 20.—The sum of 
$500,000 has been made immediately available 
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$500,000.00 


For Relief of the 
Housing Situation 


We have set aside the above sum for the special 
purpase of helping to relieve the home-owning 
situatien in Cincinnati. Such relief will in turn 
improve housing conditions generally. 


Those who desire to purchase. hames for their own 
use and occupancy may apply for loans from this 
fund, to be made under terms and conditions we 
shall be pleased to explain. 


As our savings deposits increase it will be possible 
for us to make corresponding additions to this 
HOME BUYERS’ BORROWING FUND. 


By becoming a depositor in the Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Company or one of its branch of 
fices, you c.-opérate in allev’.ting housing and 
home-owning conditions in our city and thus en 
courage Thrift. If you are already a heme-owner, 
help others to acquire theirs. 


The [JNION SAVINGS RANK 
ano [RUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Vine St. Office— 
Fifth St. Office— 
Security Offico— 
Walnut Hills Office— 
City Bollding Office— 
‘ohawk Office— 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STs. 
1127-1129 Vine St. 

43-45 E. Fifth St. 

N. W. Corner Fourth and Plum Sts 
2505 Gilbert Ave. (Peebles Corner) 
WS. W. Cor. Eighth and Central Ave 
1933-1935 Central Ave. 











NEWSPAPER “AD” ANNOUNCING OFFER 


for individual home building thru the progres- 
sive action of the Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., of this city, which has set aside the above 
sum as a fund to be loaned to persons desiring 
to build or buy honies. No loan will be made 
in excess of $7,500 nor for more than 50 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the property, as 
established by the bank. The other conditions 
are, briefly, as follows: 

Mortgages will be taken only on medium 
priced homes to be occupied by borrowers. The 
borrower must either be a customer, or agree 
to become a customer, of the bank by opening a 
savings or a commercial account, thus showing 
a spirit of codperation. The mortgage loans 
are to be amortized by quarterly payments of . 
not less than 10 percent per annum of the orig- 
inal amount. Larger payments may be made 
at any time if desired. Interest on loans will 
be at the rate of 6 percent per annum, payable 
quarterly. Mortgages are to run for five years, 
with a clause providing that failure to meet any 
instalment of principal, or payment of inter- 
est, shall render the full amount of the principal 
immediately due and payable, with interest at 
8 percent per annum from date of any default. 

The above action was taken by the board of 
directors to enable thrifty persons to acquire 
moderate homes and it is expected will help 
to break the deadlock which has been prevent- 
ing persons of limited means from becoming 
home owners. 


Some Helps in Ad Building 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued an advertising supplement to 
the Retail Lumber Merchandiser suggesting a 
number of advertisements which touch upon 
timely topics. In one series of advertisements, 
five in number, the central thought is to create 
a sentiment in favor of loans for home build- 
ing. Other suggested advertisements deal with 
the subject of building costs and the desira- 
bility of keeping in tip-top shape a home which 
has already been built. 
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Adopt New West Coast Terms 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 18.—New west Coast 
wholesale terms and conditions of purchase have 
been adopted by Seattle wholesale lumbermen, 
following the report of a committee to which 
this entire matter was referred several weeks 
ago. The new terms provided: . 


I, TITLE. 

Except as expressly embodied herein, all prior 
agreements, whether oral or written, pertaining to 
this order are hereby canceled. 


II. PURCHASES, 

Purchases made according to these terms are 
understood to be subject to: 

(a) All provisions named herein except those 
specifically excepted. 

(b) Governmental commandeering or 
ments whether prior or subsequent. 

(c) Correction of clerical or stenographic errors. 

(d) Any expense incurred on account of viola- 
tion of terms and conditions herein contained shall 
be assumed and borne by party causing such viola- 
tion. 


III. CANCELATIONS. 


Buyer may cancel shipment of this order on ac- 
count of excessive shipping delays by written or 
telegraphic notice to seller, where no specific time 
of shipment is stated herein. Where specific time 
for shipment is stated herein, buyer shall have the 
option of cancelation in above manner on or after 
the expiration of such specified time. 


IV. GRADES. 


(a) Unless otherwise specified the official grad- 
ing and dressing rules of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association effective at the date of accept- 
ance shall govern the manufacture and grading of 
all material shipped on this order. 


(b) When not otherwise specified, the loading 
of aay order for random widths and/or lengths, 
shall be well proportioned which shall be construed 
as a fair average of all standard widths or lengths. 
V. DELIVERY. 

(a) Seller guarantees weights adopted by West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Settlement shall 
be adjusted thereon. 


(b) Seller must load all cars strictly in accord- 
pend with railroad tariffs effective at time of ship- 
ment. 

(c) Unless otherwise agreed seller shall be re 
sponsible for tally and grade of material as or- 
dered and proper packing and loading to prevent 
damage in transit, and shall reimburse buyer for 
any expense he may sustain in connection there- 
with, including insurance. 

(d) Unless otherwise specified, where one or 


require- 


more “carloads” are ordered, seller agrees to 
furnish and ship an average sized car, on each 
“carload” shipped. 


(e) No deviation in shipment of more or less 
than 10 percent of quantity specified, where ap- 
proximate quantity is given, will be permitted, 
without written approval of buyer. 


VI. CLAIMS. 


(a) In case of complaint on quality, tally or 
grade at destination, buyer agrees to notify seller 
promptly on receipt of same, and/or failing to 
receive written notice from seller immediately re 
garding seller’s wishes in the matter, it is agreed 
that seller hereby authorizes buyer to act as seller’s 
agent in making settlement of said complaint in 
accordance with general custom. In case seller 
wishes to relieve buyer of the shipment complained 
of, seller hereby agrees.to replace said material 
by immediate reéxecution of the order in accord- 
ance with its provisions, or reimburse buyer for its 
equity in same including buyer’s profit, and any 
expense sustained by reason of seller’s failure to 
ship all or any portion of material contracted for. 
Seller hereby agrees to reimburse buyer for any 
expense in connection with customary official in- 


spection if stock is found to be off grade 5 percent 
or more of invoiced quantity of grade complained 
of, which repert shall be final in arriving at settle 
ment. If discrepancy in tally at destination de- 
velops, consignee’s affidavit as to tally of material 
received shall be accepted by seller as final evi- 
dence of actual contents of car. 

(b) Neither the unloading of shipment, prepay- 
ment of invoice nor payment of freight by the 
buyer shall be construed as a waiver of his rights 
to claim that the material received is not of the 
kind, grade, quality or quantity specified herein. 
VII. TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

(a) Ninety percent advance less 2 percent dis- 
count after deducting estimated freight upon re- 
ceipt of documents properly executed—balance less 
2 percent upon receipt of paid expense bill if paid 
within thirty (30) days after final delivery. 


(b) Buyer shall make remittance in form which 
is at par at veller’s home office. 

The committee to which the entire matter of 
wholesale terms was referred consists of S. L. 
Johnson, chairman, Washington Cedar & Fir 
Products Co.; John F. Drescher; W. C. Lawton, 
Nettleton Lumber Co.; Edward H. Schafer, Ore- 
gon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; 
Roy A. Johnson, secretary. 





Northwest Waterborne Shipments 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 18.—There has been 
a shifting of schedules since the previous report 
on marine freight rates. While transpacifie 
freights have softened and in most instances 
have declined, there has been a bracing-up effect 
in freights routed thru the Panama Canal to the 
Atlantic seaboard: A few weeks ago the lum- 
ber rate to New York by way of the canal was 
$20 a thousand. A little later it firmed up to 
$22.50, and today it is $25. Altho the Atlantic 
rates are on the upward trend, there is extreme 
quiet and little loading, the volume of business 
being almost negligible. 

Transpacific rates, on the contrary, are weak- 
ening. The rate to Japan, as previously re- 
ported, remaing close to $17.50; but there is a 
marked decline in lumber quotations for prac- 
tically all offshore business, with the exception 
of the Hawaiian Islands. The coastwise rates 
are stationary. The current freight circular 
issued by the Shipowners’ Association of the 





West Coast Business in Doldrums 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 18.—Dimension at $3 
to $8, boards at $5 to $10, slash grain uppers at 
$15 to $20, and vertical grain at $20 to $25, over 
the basic list is a fairly correct statement of the 
fir market, insofar as there is any market. Busi- 
ness to a large extent is in the dumps, but thru 
it all there is a settled conviction that at some 
time in the future lumber will once more gain 
the ascendancy. Just when that time will be is 
a problem, and is the subject of universal dis- 
cussion. Some lumbermen place it thirty to 
sixty days ahead; others would fix it as far 
distant as March, 1921. It seems to be settled 
that somewhere within those limits, the theo- 
retical readjustment of lumber to rates and 
all other factors will become a settled fact. 


For most part the lumbermen attribute their 
troubles to the financial element; which has 
tightened the strings until they are close to the 
strangling stage; others believe the election will 
clarify the entire atmosphere, and that with poli- 
ties in the discard business can square away for 
a new season of prosperity. It is assured that 
lumber purchases by the railroads and car build- 
ers will be greater within the next few weeks 
than for years past; and it is assumed that lum- 
ber prices have passed the adjustment basis, 
and are now at or near the low mark for a long 
time to come. Generally speaking cars are plen- 
tiful; more plentiful, probably, than will be the 
case later on: There is little chance of an over- 
supply. In fact, the small mills at noncompeti- 
tive points are still begging for them. 

The West Coast association review issued by 
Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager, shows 
that only 782 cars of new business for rail de- 
livery were secured during the week by 128 


association mills. The total is 1,500 cars below 
normal, and 1,000 cars short of the average for 
weekly new business immediately prior to the 
effective date of the emergency freight rate in- 
erease. The unshipped balance for rail delivery 
has dropped to 5,850 cars, the lowest point 
reached in many years. The report continues: 

Mill stocks continue abnormally heavy. Lumber 
earried thru the summer months is in excellent 
pam ag condition but without a market. How 
much longer production will continue is a problem 
which each manufacturer must answer for him- 
self. Some mills have closed; others are reported 


preparing either to close entirely or greatly cur-. 


tail output. The situation is largely in the hands 
of the transcontinental railroads. The roads have 
been asked to prepare a new schedule of rates and 
then confer with the industry on such adjustments 
of those rates as will restore eastern markets for 
west Coast lumber, at the same time yielding the 
roads needed revenue. 


Up to the present time the railroads have not 
worked out the new rates and the date for the con- 
ference between the roads and the lumber shippers 
consequently has not been set. Efforts are being 
made to get this conference as quickly as possible. 
: may save the industry from an enforced shut- 

own. 


Production of lumber for the week ended Sept. 
11 was approximately 21 percent below normal, 
with an actual output of 71,313,916 feet. New 
business, at 42,766,989 feet, was approximately 36 
percent below production. Of the total new busi- 
ness 23,460,000 feet was for rail delivery—mostly 
from territory west of the Mississippi. River, and 
including considerable volume of railroad material. 
New water business totaled 17,279,238 feet, in- 
cluding a_fairly heavy amount for intercoastal 
delivery. New export business for the week totaled 
only 3,293,833 feet. Shipments by rail amounted 
to 1,280 cars. Water shipments amounted to 14,- 
842,601 feet, of which 11,855,030 was coastwise 
and intercoastal and 2,992,571 feet was export. 
Unshipped domestic cargo orders total 99,192,550 
feet ; unshipped export orders, 49,239,957 feet. 


Pacific Coast shows changes as indicated in the 

following comparative figures covering lumber 

shipments from Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, 
Willapa Harbor or the Columbia River: 

Present rate Previous rate 

San Francisco $ 9.00 $ 9.00 

Southern California 

rt 10.50 10.50 

17.00 17.00 

30.00 @32.50 33.00@35.00 

30.00@32.50 33.00@35.00 

33.00 @35.00 

33.00@35.00 

33.00 @ 35.00 

Melbourne or Adelaide. 32.50@35.00 37.50@40.00 

Valparaiso 30.00 @ 32.50 35.00 

Callao 30.00 @32.50 35.00 

Cape Town 50.00@52.50 52.50@55.00 


50.00@52.50 52.50@55.00 


It is reported from Vancouver, B. C., that 
the lumber interests of that region are favora- 
ble to a conference on the question of ocean 
rates. 

The H. R. McMillan Export Co., of Van- 
couver, has received orders for 4,000,000 feet 
of creosoted fir ties for India. They will be 
ready for shipment about Jan. 1, 1921. 

In Japan, there is a heavy decline in the 
building of merchant ships, owing to depres- 
sion in the carrying trade. The offieial figures 
show that in March, 1920, there were under 
construction thirteen merchant ships aggregat- 
ing 58,330 gross tons, but in June the total 
had dropped to eight ships, of 32,770 tons. 

E. M. Corbett, president of the American 
Export Lumber Co., of Seattle, points out that 
unsettled foreign exchange is the only factor 
preventing a heavy movement of forest prod- 
ucts from the Pacific Northwest to the markets 
of the world. Foreign buyers all complain of 
exchange, and are only waiting for an unsatis- 
factory condition to become adjusted, before 
placing their orders for lumber. A letter from 
Antwerp says: ‘‘The lumber situation here 
is slow because of the mad elevation of the 
American dollar.’’ It adds that considerable 
fir and spruce are wanted, and orders will be 
forthcoming as soon as the exchange is satis- 
factory. Advices indicate acute lumber needs 
in Japan, China, Australia, New Zealand, Italy, 
South America, Belgium, Holland and France. 
Australian dealers say their needs must be sup- 
plied from the Pacifie Northwest. The Amer- 
ican rt Lumber Co. has booked half a 
million feet of fir for New Zealand. The 
cargo will consist of heavy timbers and will be 
shipped from the Stimson mill, Ballard, in 
November, by the steamer Canadian Explorer, 
which will be the first vessel of the Canadian 
merchant marine to load at this port. There 
will be a shipment to Honolulu in October. 
Orders are being booked for Cuba. A firm in 
Genoa, Italy, has sent out inquiries for 6,000,- 
000 feet of spruce to be used in industrial con- 
struction. 


ports 

Hawaiian Islands ..... 
Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttleton 
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Patrolling Oregon’s 
Forests by Airplane 


EUGENE, ORE., Sept. 18.—Just how many thousands and possibly mil- 
lions of dollars were saved by the air patrol over the Oregon forests 
during the summer of 1920 will never be known. The old adage that ‘‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure’’ must be changed to read 
‘fan ounce of early prevention is worth a ton of cure’’ in the case of 
forest fires. Once started and undiscovered a forest fire develops to a 
point where efforts to stop it will be fruitless. Only in the cases of those 
fires that burn themselves out is it possible to determine the saving that 
might have been made with the expense of a few hundred additional 
dollars. 

The eleven De Haviland planes patrolling the forests of Oregon during 
the dry season of 1920 located 525 fires. Of this number, 125 were new 
blazes which had not been ‘discovered by the lookout stations. Many of 
the 125 virgin blazes spotted by the birdmen would not have been located 
by the stationary lookouts until they had reached proportions where large 
corps of fire fighters would have been required to even make a semblance 
of fighting the agent of destruction. On the other hand, the planes dis- 
covered the fires while they were still in their infancy and a few men, 
sometimes only one or two, were required to-extinguish them. 

The plane patrol has been a success due to the fact that the army air 
service has met with harmonious codperation on the part of the national 
Forest Service, State, and private fire prevention agencies. The national, 
State, and private fire fighting organizations have codperated with one end 
in view—to get maximum efficiency in preventing destruction of the 
standing timber of the country. 








The Forest Service photographer catches the field men as they start the 
motor to take the plane off on its daily patrol. If the man grasping 
the propeller should fall, the other two will pull him from under the 
whirring propeller to safety. 


liaison station. Location of the fire is made in terms of political boun- 
daries, as ‘‘ Fire in section 10—T 1, S—R 1, E.’’ The men who patrolled 
the forests during 1920 reached a point where they could locate a fire 
with almost unerring exactness. The observers in the planes, with few 
exceptions, are all residents of the State and have for many years pos- 
sessed a general idea of the geography of the country. After a few dozen 
trips and a number of experiments, the observers acquired a marvelous 
knowledge of locations. 

Area Covered by Airplanes 





Maj. W. H. Arnold, head of the 
army air service on the Pacific 
coast, is highly enthusiastic over 
the results of the air patrol this 
summer, Maj. Arnold directed the 
entire operations of the fleet of 
planes which flew over the Oregon 
and California forests during the 
dry season. ‘‘It is hoped that the 
service may be extended over the 
entire Northwest next year,’’ said 
Maj. Arnold. ‘‘If such action is 
taken, bases will likely be estab- 
lished at Missoula, Mont., and 
Camp Lewis, Wash., in addition to 
those located at Eugene, Medford, 
and Mather Field.’’ 

Those interested in the advance- 
ment of the army air service point 
out that the air patrol offers a 
practical peace time training for 
the flyers who would be needed in 
time of battle and that the value of the airplane is kept constantly before 
the people. 





Duties of Airplane Patrolmen 


The daily duties of the airplane patrolman do not differ greatly from 
the routine of the aviators flying in battle times. About the only element 
lacking from the forest patrolmen’s work is the bursting of shells from 
the anti aircraft guns. But flying over the Oregon forests is more dan- 
gerous than was flying over the fields of France. Rugged, endless moun- 
tains, cut with gorges and deep canyons and carpeted with dense giant 
timber, offers the aviator, in need of a landing field, nothing. — 

Every day the aviators risk their lives. The pilot and his observer 
are up from four to eight hours daily in making their patrols. The 
observer sits in the cockpit surveying the country below with powerful 
field glasses. A curl of smoke down thru the summer haze informs him 
of the ‘‘enemy.’’ The spot is-pointed out to the pilot who circles low 
over the fire in order that the correct location may be wirelessed in to the 








The liaison officer’s room. Here the reports are received via wireless 
from airplanes on patrol Colored pins mark the new, old and extin- 
guished fires on the map. 


Army signal corps men getting the location of the enemy—fire. The air- 
plane reporting by wireless is 50 miles away. 
by the Forest Service under actual working conditions. 


During the summer season of 
1920 which closed Sept. 15, the 
eleven big 450-horsepower De Havi- 
lands assigned to patrol Oregon 
forests covered practically every 
acre of commercial timber lands. 
Base fields were maintained at 
Eugene and Medford, seven planes 
flying from the former city and 
four from the latter. The cities 
furnished the aviation fields. The 
army air service supplied the air- 
planes and their aviators as well 
as signal corps men to handle nece- 
essary work on the fields. The 
national Forest Service hired the 
observers and liaison officers. 

The observers are former army 
flyers. As a matter of interest 
most of them are now students of 
the University of Oregon and Ore- 
gon Agricultural College and are earning their college expenses thru 
working at $220 a month in a hazardous and fascinating game. 

The observer must be a qualified radio man. As his plane leaves the 
ground, he starts sending messages to ascertain whether his instrument is 
in condition to communicate readily with the ground station. If com- 
munication is not satisfactory, the ground men lay two canvas panels 
across each other, and the plane circling the field returns to earth for 
readjustment of its radio set. If tests of the observer’s sending show 
his instrument in good order, the ground men lay the canvas panels 
parallel and the plane proceeds on its patrol. 

With advancement of the wireless telephone, the patrol by airplane will 
unquestionably become of greater value, Forest Service men point out. 
The Forest Service experimented with the wireless telephone on Mount 
Hood and Summitt Ranger station last summer. Fire was located at a 
distance of 50 miles from the observer station on the top of Mount Hood, 
more than 11,000 feet high, was reported to the Summitt station and tele- 
phoned to Portland, Ore., headquarters of the sixth forestry district, 
which embraces Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 





The snapshot was taken 


Speed an Important Element 


Speed in locating a fire and promptness of the fire fighter’s arrival on 
the scene are the two important factors in combatting the menace to the 
forests. Fire in its infancy is easily subdued under ordinary circum- 
stances. A dead snag fired by a stroke of lightning, a small fire origi- 
nating from a camper’s cooking blaze or a carelessly thrown cigar or 
cigarette stub can be extinguished easily if discovered in time. The air- 
plane has demonstrated its facility for quick discovery of fires. A single 
small blaze of the hundreds spotted by the planes last summer might 
have grown to proportions where it would have destroyed millions of 
dollars’ worth of timber. Discovery of a single fire may have saved 
sufficient timber from destruction to pay for the airplane patrol for five 
years or more. The Tillamook County fire which broke out in the fall 
of 1918 after the lookouts had been recalled on account of the fact that 
rain had fallen might have been throttled while little larger than a camp 
fire had a plane been soaring over the country watching for just such 
things. 

The east wind which arose and dried the timber out after the first fall 
rains aided the fire in destroying approximately 1,000,000,000 feet of 
timber worth between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 at present prices. 
Oregon’s annual cut is about two and three-quarters of a billion feet 
which has a value of about $75,000,000. 
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Service Marred by Few Accidents 


Only three accidents marred the excellent 
service of the air patrol over Oregon forests dur- 
ing the summer season of 1920. A broken nose 
and .badly bruised knee were the nearest ap- 
proaches to fatalities in all of the accidents. 
Escapes from death and serious injury were 
miraculous. One plane fell 9,000 feet into the 
heart of the Umqua forest reserve. The aviator 
glided toward earth with his dead engine. 
Calmly the observer and his pilot debated over 
the possible landing places in the timbered 
area, The pilot chose a burned over area which 
appeared the most open. The plane struck in 
the log and brush covered area, and was turned 
over. Observer Davis escaped with a broken 
nose. The pilot was unhurt. For twenty-four 
hours the men sought for a ranger station. 
They told the rangers of their plight. Horses 
were saddled and the valuable parts of the 
plane carried out on the backs of two pack 
animals. 


Another plane plunged down 4,000 feet while 
flying over the Cascade reserve east of Eugene. 
In making a landing with the dead engine, the 
plane was badly wrecked. Observer Jacobsen’s 
knee was cracked. However, the young Uni- 
versity of Oregon man walked several miles to 
the road, obtained a ride to Eugene, and made 
his daily flight in another plane. The third 
accident occurred when a plane turned over 
while making a landing near Eugene. 


Keen rivalry exists between the stationed 
lookouts of the high mountain peaks and the 
air patrolmen. The lookouts are old moun- 
taineers, for the most part, and thoroly familiar 
with the country. At first the aviators were 
chagrined by the accuracy of these lookouts. 
However, as the aviators learned the country 
better, they gave account of themselves. In 
hazy weather the aviators are able to locate a 
new blaze readily, while it is difficult for the 
lookouts to distinguish new smoke areas in the 
great smoke palls overhanging the country. 


Oregon has approximately one-fifth of the 
nation’s standing timber. Commercial demands 
are daily becoming stronger. A survey con- 
ducted recently shows depletion is proceeding at 
a rate five times faster than the natural in- 
erease. To counterbalance the inroads on the 
timber, the nation and State are combining to 











Fire as it appears 12,000 feet directly below 
you. This one was directly east of Eugene. 
Observer Davis snapped the picture. (Part 
of airplane in lower right hand corner.) 


reforest former timber areas and to protect the 
great untouched tracts. Authentic figures give 
the commercial timber stand of Oregon 18,775,- 
000 acres with 544,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 


‘<Tf the planes soaring over the country daily 
did no more than to serve as a constant reminder 
to the people of the value of the country’s tim- 
ber and the care they should use in helping to 
preserve it, their cost would be well paid back,’’ 
declared an official of the national Forest Serv- 
ice offices at Portland. 





The type of timber Uncle Sam’s airplanes are aiding to save from the scourge of forest fires 
which have swept vast areas of valuable lumber producing trees of Oregon in the past. 


THIS BILL OF LUMBER WAS SOLD 


The other day a retail lumberman in Illinois 
found the following letter in his mail, the letter 
being dated Sept. 11: 

‘*We really had ought to buy the enclosed 
bill of lumber at this time. 

‘¢However, we are asking you to figure the 
bill without definite assurance that we will pur- 
chase it at this time, as our decision will de- 
pend on your price. 

‘*Of course, you folks understand all the ifs 
and ands just as well as the writer does. 

‘*Nevertheless, the wholesale trade can not 
sell their stuff, and less of it will be sold in 
our judgment for the next eighteen months 
than ever before. 

‘‘Tf this guess is correct, it sure would act 
like it does in every other similar situation. 
The wholesale trade would be willing to cut 
their prices with both grace and generosity in 
order to pay overhead. 

**T have been told that they are already of- 
fering to absorb the increase in freight rates 
to encourage orders, and this is but a starter. 

**Tt is not a very pleasant situation to face 
in view of the fact that this job ought to be 
purchased to keep our employees together, and 
those who have been faithful, busy thru the 
winter. 

‘*Millwork has suffered a rather noticeable 
and consistent drop in price, and of course 
their product and conditions are quite differ- 
ent. 

‘“We have made separate lists of the rough 
and the trim material, so that we will avoid 
getting rough lumber for trim purposes. 

**May we have your quotation by Monday or 
Tuesday of next week, if not asking too 
much?’’ 


In comment upon this letter the retail dealer 
wrote to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘ We 
might mention that this customer says he in- 
quired of his local bank for a loan to construct 
this house. The bank advised him not to 
build—that he would doubtless be able to build 
for less money in the spring—but as he is a 
man who builds and sells and has a partner 
who frequently supplies the money, his part- 
ner decided to finance this house this fall and 
we have sold him the lumber.’’ 


No further comment seems necessary. 





RAIL HEAD VIEW OF RATE INCREASES 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 18—H. M. Adams, 
vice president of the Union Pacific system, while 
in Seattle this week, declared the railroad men 
at the conference with shippers in Portland next 
Monday would be receptive to the idea of rate 
revision, if lumbermen and others could demon- 
strate that the profits of the roads would not be 
endangered. In discussing this point, Mr. Adams 
said: 

We are now operating under an advanced rate 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the basis of the transportation act of 1920, 
which allows the roads a profit of 4 percent on 
their investment. The exact rate necessary to 
earn this income will be a matter of experiment 
and will also fluctuate, depending on the variable 
factors of volume of traffic and expenses. Lum- 
bermen and fruit growers complain that freight 
advances have materially affected orders, the im- 
pression among buyers being that the rates are 
subject to revision downward, resulting in the fall- 
ing market which buyers avoid. It is true that the 
volume of traffic is extremely sensitive to rates, 
and if present rates result in curtailment in the 
lumber and fruit industries, profits will be menaced 
in another direction. What we desire to achieve 
is a rate which will not choke industry but which 
at the same time will allow the railroads the speci- 
fied profit. I can not say what will be the atti- 
tude of the rail heads at the Portland conference. 
But certainly the roads do not want to reduce 
rates to the extent that we shall have to go before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission again in order 
to ask permission to raise them. 


Mr. Adams analyzed the car famine, saying 
that every effort was being made to supply the 
Coast with ears, both thru additions to rolling 
stock and thru the shifting of cars from the 
East into this territory. 
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“READY TO USE WHEN LAID” FLOORING 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Sept. 21.—To the office 
of the Crooks-Dittmar Co. here, there came a 
letter the other day which said in part regard- 
ing ‘‘Cromar’’ oak flooring: ‘‘One of our 
contractors laid two big rooms in two days, 
leaving the rugs and the furniture in place ‘in 
each room at the end of each day.’’ 


Such a statement sounds almost unbelieva- 
ble and in the average lumber office would 
create the greatest of excitement. That it did 
not do so in the Crooks-Dittmar Co. office is 
because so many similar letters have been re- 
ceived. 

And the secret of the above is ‘‘Cromar’’ 
oak flooring, which is finished at the factory. 
This flooring is made %¢-inch thick and in 
widths of 1144 and 2 inches. It is a patented 
product and is not only finished but sealed 
against moisture, both edges being coated, 
while a waterproof compound is applied to the 
back at the factory, where the flooring is also 
treated with a paste filler, two coats of special 
floor varnish and a coat of wax. The strips 
are then packed with faces together twenty- 
four pieces to a bundle. The bundles are 
clamped in a press, the edges protected with 
crating and bound with strap iron to prevent 
rubbing. Each bundle is marked with the 
grade and quantity and the flooring arrives 
at the job all clean and ready to be put down. 

While the Crooks-Dittmar Co. is not old in 
years the men and companies connected with 
it oceupy enviable positions in the door and 


furniture fields, having long been recognized as 
among the most dependable manufacturers. 
These companies are W. D. Crooks & Sons and 
the Dittmar Furniture Co. 

As showing the quality and standing of these 
two companies it is pertinent to cite that years 
ago when the House and Senate chambers of 
the United States Capitol Building were re- 
modeled, Crooks doors were installed. Ditt- 
mar furniture, no less worthy, adorns such 
houses of worship as the First Church of Christ, 
New York City; Mt. Vernon Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Washington, D. C., and the First 
Baptist Church, San Francisco. 

It was the president of the Dittmar Furni- 
ture Co. who invented finished oak flooring and 
the experts of the company together with those 
of W. D. Crooks & Sons who perfected its 
manufacture. Then when they were sure of 
its absolute worth they christened it ‘‘Cro- 
mar,’’? a word made up equally from Crooks 
and Dittmar. 

In addition to being finished the flooring has 
a special V joint. On the upper side it has 
a surface with the slightest round, which per- 
mits wiping away of dust with a common floor 
brush. The flooring, because of the type of 
joint, does not have to be hammered in place 
as ordinary flooring has to be. ‘‘Cromar’’ 
finished flooring has been used successfully in 
many places. <A typical example of the splen- 
did results obtained from its use and the speed 
with which it can be laid is the experience of 


the United States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. This company wanted to have its ex- 
tensive offices entirely finished thruout with this 
flooring and consequently a crew of carpenters 
set to work one Saturday noon when the offices 
were vacated. They worked long into the night 
and on the following Monday morning the en- 
tire job was completed and the whole office 
force resumed work without the loss of an hour. 
The furniture did not have to be moved out. 
This is only one of the numerous advantages 
ascribed to ‘‘Cromar’’ flooring, which, to quote 
the words of the manufacturer, is ‘‘ready to 
use when laid.’’ 


INSTALLS AUTOMATIC CALLING SYSTEM 


MARSHFIELD, WIs., Sept. 21.—The Roddis 
Lumber & Veneer Co. has recently completed 
the installation of an automatic calling system 
in its factory, sawmill and yards here. The 
device is simply an automatic means of calling 
superintendents and foremen by means of gongs 
and horns. No longer will it be necessary for 
someone to chase about the entire plant in the 
attempt to locate a particular man who in turn 


may keep just ahead of the one seeking him. 


A system such as this is of particular use in 
the lumber and veneer industry. It is often 
very desirable to get in touch immediately with 
a certain man, who may be the superintendent 
or the foreman. When a particular man is 
wanted his call is sounded and the trouble of 
locating him is done away with. 





New Process Permits Use of Wood for Pulp 
After All Byproducts Have Been Extracted 


Perhaps no one thing is of greater interest 
to the lumber industry today than the devel- 
opment of a practical and economical 
method of utilizing wood waste and of secur- 
ing a profit from the recovery and utilization 
of byproducts. Many plans have been de- 
vised for accomplishing these results, and 
many bright minds have wrestled with the 
problem for many years, and while there are 
processes now being used that make possible 
the utilization of wood waste, it has remained 
for a bright, active enthusiast who has 
labored for more than five years steadily on 
the proposition, to work out and bring to com- 
plete development a plan whereby the by- 
products can be secured, not alone from wood 
waste, but from lumber itself before it goes 
into commercial uses. 

Fred. K. Fish, jr., formerly of New York, 
but who now makes his headquarters in San 
Francisco, recently has organized the Wood 
Products & Byproducts Corporation, with a 
capital stock of $1,800,000, that soon will be 
actively engaged in this. work of developing 
and utilizing the byproducts of lumber in the 
West and in the South with plans to be de- 
veloped later for extending these activities 
over the entire country. Connected with Mr. 
Fish in the Wood Products & Byproducts Cor- 
poration are some of the best known lumber- 
men and financiers in the country. The official 
personnel of the company is as follows: 

President, Elmer H. Cox, San Francisco, 
president of the Weed Lumber Co., vice presi- 
dent of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., and a 
director of the Federal Reserve bank of the 
San Francisco district. 

Vice president, Frederick S. Palmer, of 
San Francisco, a wholesale lumberman who 
formerly was in charge of the lumber depart- 
ment of the American Trading Co. 

Treasurer, William A. Campbell, of San 
Francisco, general manager of the Lumber, 
Tie & Timber Vulcanizing Co. : 

Seeretary, Fred. K. Fish, jr., of San Fran- 
cisco. 

These with William M. Beebe, of the Bur- 
ton-Beebe Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., form 


FRED K. FISH, JR., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ; 


Secretary Wood Products & Byproducts 
Corporation 


the directorate. Mr. Beebe is one of the best 
known lumbermen in the country, having for 
many years been sales manager for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

The Wood Products & Byproducts Corpora- 
tion owns the Frederick K. Fish, jr.,, United 
States, Canadian and Newfoundland pulp 
patents, and also his byproducts patents for 
the same countries, and has under contract 
the Fish wood treating patents for Australia, 
New Zealand, Panama, Nicaragua, Finland, 
Japan, Germany, Cuba, Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gium and British South Africa. 

The patents owned by Mr. Fish and his or- 
ganization provide for the collection of by- 
products in the form of turpentine, pine oil, 
resin, galactin, dyes and other valuable by- 


products from lumber, ties, timber, sawdust, 
wood waste and pulp. The especially at- 
tractive feature about this method of col- 
lecting byproducts is that these byproducts 
are collected in conjunction with the treat- 
ment of lumber and timbers by the ‘‘ victoriz- 
ing’’ process of the Lumber, Tie & Timber 
Vuleanizing Co., of which company Mr. Fish 
is president. This company has a capital 
stock of $5,000,000 and has as its chairman 
of the board one of the most prominent lum- 
bermen in the country, J. H. Burton, of J. H. 
Burton & Co., New York, who is also presi- 
dent of the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation. At Weed, Calif., there is now 
being completed a plant for drying. by this 
method of treatment the product of the Weed 
Lumber Co., and many other similar projects 
are contemplated. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the 
Fish patent process is that it makes possible 
the securing of pulp and byproducts from all 
woods and opens up for the manufacture of 
high grade paper all the coniferous woods, 
thus adding tremendously to the possible sup- 
ply of pulp material thruout the world at a 
time when the world is struggling with a 
paper shortage. 

The process of extracting these byproducts 
from the various woods is not by destructive 
distillation, and this makes possible the secur- 
ing of all these byproducts and then utilizing 
the treated material for pulp or for fuel. 

The byproducts and pulp rights in connec- 
tion with this process will be handled in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, 
Idaho and Nevada by Elmer H. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Weed Lumber Co. 

The successful development of this process 
of securing byproducts from lumber and wood 
waste is the culmination of years of intense 
work and study on the part of Fred. K. Fish, 
jr., who has devoted his entire time to this 
work, which means so much for the lumber 
industry and for the people at large. In 
developing this process and making it avail- 
able for economic use in practically any saw- 
mill or pulp plant in the country, Mr. Fish 
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has performed both a valuable and patriotic 
service to the country. To work out all of 
the innumerable details, to provide against 
every contingency, and to make certain of 
successful results, has required many years 
of patience and earnest study and labor, but 
now Mr. Fish is in line to see his plan come 
to a successful fruition and in this he de- 
serves the commendations and congratula- 
tions of the entire industry. 

The plants now being erected at Weed, 


Calif., for the drying of California white pine 
and other western woods, and at Baldwin, La., 
for the drying of cypress and black gum, 
are both nearing completion, and within the 
next few weeks will be in operation. In view 
of the recent advances in freight rates, this 
method of treating lumber previous to kiln 
drying it will be a great boon, especially in 
the West, because of the fact that it not only 
dries the lumber to perfection without serious 
degrade, but it reduces the shipping weight 


400 to 500 pounds to the thousand feet. This 
alone will effect a tremendous saving and will 
be an important faetor in making it possible 
for west Coast woods to hold their eastern 
markets; then when the additional economy 
effected by the collection of byproducts from 
the lumber as it goes thru the treating process 
is taken into consideration, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the inventor of this process in its 
final successful development has rendered a 
real service to the lumber industry. 





WAR’S INFLUENCE ON THE WALNUT INDUSTRY 


Even before America declared war on the 
Imperial German Government, American wal- 
nut was doing its bit to help subdue the ob- 
streperous Kaiser. Soon after the horde of 
Huns made their first unsuccessful march 
toward Paris, British emissaries were in this 
country rounding up the supply of walnut to be 
used for gun stocks and airplane propellers. 
This material went abroad in large quantities 
luring the latter part of 1914, in 1915 and in 
1916. 

Walnut grows in England, France and Italy 
and some of the wood in each of these countries 
was used, altho the larger quantity came from 
the American forests and farmers’ woodlots. 


Its Serviceability Brings Heavy Demand 


In the early stages of the war all of the wal- 
nut went abroad as lumber for propellers, or as 
thick, unsquared plank known as ‘‘flitch’’ to be 
used for gun stocks. Later, when shipping space 
became searce, the Allies arranged to have the 
gun stock blanks cut out in this country, there- 
by reducing the shipping space necessary on 
this item 70 percent, since it takes almost ten 
feet of flitch to produce a gun stock blank hav- 
ing in it less than three board feet. 

During the early part of the war a large num- 
ber of gun stocks were shipped by the Allies to 
the Russians. These stocks were completely 
finished by manufacturers in this country before 
being shipped abroad. After the United States 
entered the war the demand for walnut was very 
greatly increased. In a short time walnut be- 
eame a government controlled wood and it was 
necessary to cut all walnut logs either into gun 
stock flitch or into propeller lumber, the per- 
centage of each being determined by the quality 
and size of the log and indicated by definite 
instructions from the Government to all lum- 
dermen, 


Production Increased to Meet War Needs 


For a time it was felt that it would not be 
possible to find enough walnut to meet America’s 
requirements, in addition to the quantities under 
contract to the allied governments. Exhaustive 
tests were made as to the serviceability of other 
woods for gun stock purposes and arrange- 
ments were made to produce the laminated gun 
stock from walnut in case enough solid material 
could not be secured. The serviceability of a 
glued-up walnut stock under severe test condi- 
tions proved satisfactory and such a stock was 
deemed more desirable than the solid piece of 
some other kind of wood. 

American gun stock production began with an 
output at first of less than five thousand per day 
but steadily increased until at the time of the 
armistice the daily production was over forty- 
five thousand. Had this rate been continued and 
had the war continued the Government would 
have soon been able to obtain a sufficient sup- 
ply of walnut gun stock covering its possible 
needs for several years, 

A great many owners of fine walnut timber 
who had heretofore been unwilling to sell their 
trees for commercial purposes gladly sacrificed 
them in order to supply their country’s needs. 
A great deal of this timber had been preserved 
and cherished by its owners for many years and 
the cutting of it often represented a sacrifice 
more real than that involved in the purchase 
of Liberty bonds and donations to the various 
war activities. In fact, there was many a tear 
shed when these old relies of America’s primeval 


hardwood forests were thrown into the balance 
against the Kaiser’s ambitions for world do- 
minion. 
Furniture Maker Got Only Figured Stock 
During 1917 and 1918 the walnut industry 
confined its efforts solely to the production of 





ONE COUNTRY; ONE FLAG; 
ONE LANGUAGE 


What Is Labor? 


Perhaps the greatest folly that has 
ever been practised in this country, is 
that of the unthinking people in con- 
tinuing to develop class hatred, which 
is destructive, rather than to foster 
and encourage group friendship, which 
is constructive. 

These people endeavor to breed ha- 
tred by telling one group of working 
men, those who labor by physical 
strength, that they do all the work and 
that they produce all, and that the 
balance of humanity is worthless and 
unnecessary. But is this the truth? Far 
from it. The facts are that perhaps 
only a small fraction of 1 percent of 
the population is not laboring people. 
And this small number is made up per- 
haps of the two extremes; Those who 
possess wealth and have determined 
to retire from active business life, and 
the plain hobo and loafer. 

Labor is performed in many ways 
and by the use of many different hu- 
man faculties. Webster’s dictionary 
states that ‘‘Labor may be physical or 
bodily exertion, or intellectual exertion, 
mental effort etc.’’ And again it says 
*‘labor is that which exerts one’s power 
of mind in the prosecution of any 
work.’’ We should bear in mind that 
if the world had no laborers who work 
with their mental faculties and who 
exert their intellectual power, there 
would be no labor provided for those 
who labor by bodily exertion. Some 
men in their daily toil require only 
the faculty or sense of smell, hearing, 
or tasting. And so all kinds of labor 
are not only necessary, but equally do 
their share in labor. 

Labor which calls for mental exer- 
tion is the most wearing and the most 
difficult. Consequently, men of this 
class have shorter lives, and in some 
cases work shorter hours, altho it has 
been said that those who work by their 
mental capacity begin work with the 
opening of their eyes in the morning 
and cease work when sleep overtakes 
them at night. They are carrying on 
their work perhaps while riding to and 
from their place of business. Mental 
labor is the most unhealthy. Physical 
labor is the more healthy, but requiring 
less mentality and skill. 

Let us not get false impressions— 
that a few men are doing all the work, 
when the facts are that over 99 per- 
cent of the people are laborers. 


LOYAL AMERICAN LEAGUE. 











war material and the use of walnut lumber was 
practically prohibited to the furniture manufac- 
turers and to the manufacturers of interior 
woodwork. The only wood that could be used for 
such purposes was the curly or figured wood, 
which was unsuitable both for propellers and 
for gun stocks. Occasionally some of this wood 
did slip thru into gun stock lumber and at the 
Eddystone rifle plant shortly before the close of 
the war there was a collection of Enfield rifles 
having beautifully figured stocks that would 
have made a fancy sporting rifle worth hundreds 
of dollars. ; 


Discovery of Supplies Benefits Industry 

While much valuable walnut was consumed 
during the war and can not ever be replaced, 
nevertheless on the whole the walnut industry 
was greatly benefited by its war experience. In 
the first place the manufacturers discovered 
that walnut was not nearly so scarce as was 
commonly believed. They were able, by organiz- 
ing on a large scale, to collect over a wide area 
the dead and dying trees, those that must be re- 
moved in the cleuring of new ground, also the 
occasional trees found in other lumbering opera- 
tions. This supply of material, much of which 
had gone ta waste or had been used for inap- 
propriate purposes, is now reclaimed and will 
undoubtedly furnish the American furniture and 
kindred industries with a sufficient supply of 
suitable walnut for many years. 

The scattered nature of walnut. timber makes 
its production and assembly at a central point 
extremely expensive, but under the pressure of 
war necessities the manufacturers were able to 
devise and put into operation many labor sav- 
ing devices. All of this was of permanent future 
value to the industry. 


Wide Publicity Increases Postwar Demand 


During the war walnut received more publicity 
than any other wood. There was much ado 
about its alleged scarcity and Government scien- 
tific tests which showed its superiority as a 
cabinet wood were heralded far and wide. Af- 
ter the war was over the American furniture 
buyer and furniture manufacturer turned al- 
most instinctively to walnut. The demand in- 
creased as rapidly as furniture manufacturers 
were able to put their plants back on a peace 
time basis. Today walnut is the leading cab- 
inet wood used in America and is being used as 
interior trim for the very finest homes, hotels, 
banks, stores, clubs and public buildings that 
are now being erected. 

The walnut industry played a conspicuous 
and effective part in the winning of the war, of 
which record it is justly proud. At the same 
time the war is largely responsible for attract- 
ing public attention again to the value of 
American walnut as a cabinet wood. The war 
was also responsible for the information and 
methods by which it will be possible to supply 
this wood to the furniture trade for many years, 
altho there has been a popular impression for 
years that ‘‘ walnut is all gone.’’ 

As a matter of fact walnut was produced in 
this country in large quantities for twenty 
years prior to the war, most of it being shipped 
abroad, however, since Europeans have always 
been partial to walnut in spite of the fact that 
all of the fine cabinet woods of the world have 
been available for their use. 

American walnut, like the American soldier, 
is bigger and better for having been ‘‘Over 
There. ’’ 
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To Continue Rate Hearing at Chicago 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 22.—The two days’ 

conference held here between representatives 

of transcontinental railroads and Pacific North- 
west lumbermen, as to an adjustment of trans- 
continental rates on lumber, was unable to reach 

a decision and the conference will be continued 

at Chicago, beginning Oct. 6. At the Chicago 

meeting not only west Coast lumbermen but 
shippers of southern pine and all others having 
an interest in such rate readjustment, which is 
designed to modify or at least interpret the 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s rate in- 

crease order effective Aug. 26, will be given an 

opportunity to present their views. 

The lumbermen did not ask for rates as low 
as were in effect before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order of Aug. 26, but did ask for 
rates which will permit Douglas fir to compete 
with southern pine in Chicago, Omaha, Detroit, 
New York and other markets. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, a joint 
statement was issued by representatives of the 
railroads, these including: H. M. Adams, vice 
president Union Pacific; W. P. Kenney, vice 
president Great Northern; J. G. Woodworth, 
vice president Northern Pacific; R. M. Calkins, 
vice president Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
G. W. Luce, traffic manager Southern Pacific; 
W. D. Skinner, traffic manager Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle; H. E. Lounsbury, general 
freight agent Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co.; and H. A. Hinshaw, general 
freight agent Southern Pacific line north of 
Ashland. The salient paragraphs of the state- 
ment follows: 

The situation of the lumbermen doés not differ 
from that of other producers who are far removed 
from markets and who must compete with pro- 
ducers nearer the markets. The rate on wheat 
from Montana to Minneapolis has been increased 
twice as much as the rate on wheat from North 
Dakota. The western wool growers and stock men 
are in the same situation as are also the California 
shippers of fresh and preserved fruits and_ the 
apple shippers of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
who are asking relief from the new rates and have 
arranged a conference with railroad representa- 
tives at Yakima Sept. 27. In a conference with 
the lumbermen Monday and Tuesday the railroads 
made no promise of reduction in present rates but 
stated to the lumbermen that the traffic officers 
of the transcontinental railroads would meet in 
Chicago Oct. 6 to review the lumber rates and 
arrange for reissue of the tariffs naming such 
rates, and that the lumber shippers would be given 
an opportunity to present their suggestions and 
arguments at that meeting. This method of han- 
dling the matter is necessary beca#use there are 
several different associations of lumber shippers, 
all of whom have indicated a desire to be heard. 


Coast Millmen Issue Rate Manifesto 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 20.—Under the cap- 
tion, ‘‘To the Employees of the Lumber Indus- 
try and to the Public,’’ the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has issued ‘‘Statement No. 
1’’ on the situation created by the recent in- 
erease in freight rates. This statement is pub- 
lished in a full page advertisement in the Sun- 
day Oregonian of Sept. 19. Following are some 
of the most salient points of the statement: 


In Oregon and Washington lumber pays approxi- 
mately 60 percent of all wages. It employs more 
than 100,000 people. Payrolls can not be financed 
unless products are sold. Products can not be 
sold unless markets are available. 

The principal product of Pacific Northwest lum- 
bering is Douglas fir.. Its principal competitor is 
southern pine. The production of southern pine 
is twice that of Douglas fir. For many years to 
come the production of southern pine will be 
billions of feet annually in excess of Douglas fir. 

The two woods are sold in the same markets east 
of Denver; and neither the fir nor the southern 
pine industry can exist if denied access to markets 
such as Chicago and other principal lumber con- 
suming centers. i" 

As to logging, manufacturing and all processes 
necessary to the placing of the manufactured 
product on cars, the two woods may be considered 
to be substantially on the same basis. 


By far the greatest cost in the production of 
lumber is labor. The South has a lower wage 


scale and a 10- to 12-hour standard day as against 
a high wage scale and an 8-hour standard day for 
Oregon and Washington. 

Fir is approximately twice as far as southern 
pine from the large consuming lumber markets. 
That fact should be remembered, as it is the west 
Coast’s distance from the necessary markets and 
the cost of transportation thereto that have been 
the west Coast mill operator’s greatest obstacle in 
the past. 


The recent increase in freight rates has, in effect, 
removed west Coast mills still farther from the 
necessary eastern markets; and this primary 
problem—transportation and the cost thereof—has 
now become greatly emphasized. 


For years west Coast manufacturers have 
struggled to overcome this distance-from-market 
handicap, without much success until the war 
created an opportunity for wider distribution of 
west Coast lumber, and caused the west Coast 
woods to become well and favorably known in a 
considerable portion of the eastern part of the 
United States. 

Before the recent advance the Northwest Coast 
rate to Chicago, which is the largest lumber con- 
suming market in the world, was 60 cents per hun- 
dred pounds; the southern pine rate was 31% 
cents. An increase of 33144 percent has been added 
to both rates, thus increasing the fir rate 20 cents 
as compared with an increase for southern pine of 
10% cents. 

Before the percentage increase, fir was fighting 
for its share of the business, in Chicago, for in- 
stance, under a freight rate handicap amounting 
to $6.81 a thousand feet of lumber. The present 
increase adds $2.27 a thousand feet to that dis- 
advantage—making a total of $9.08 a thousand 


California to resume his work as a member of 
the faculty. He was given a long term leave of 
absence in order that he might take charge of 
the timber valuation work of the bureau of 
internal revenue. This leave will expire Dee. 1. 
Lumbermen who have come in contact with 
Maj.’ Mason in his work here will regret his 
retirement. His attitude toward the industry 
and its problems is universally commended as 
just and fair, while his loyal and conscientious 
performance of duty as a sworn official of the 
Government has been of the highest type. 


POINTERS ON THE HARDWOOD SITUATION 
(Concluded from page 56) 


Furthermore, virgin timber has been cut in the 
neighborhood of many of the sawmills and as 
a result the manufacturers are going back over 
their timber land and getting out the small gum 
logs which have only a small sap rim. 
According to reports a number of the hard- 
wood mills expect to close down within from 
thirty to sixty days. The drop in lumber prices 
has been coincident with a large reduction in 
log prices. For example, white oak logs have 
dropped from a peak of $115 in the ditch along- 
side cars to $35 on cars. Gum has dropped 











The above illustration shows one of the methods employed by the Century Lumber Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa, in its bill board advertising. 


The company makes a specialty of its motor 


delivery and quick service features and has taken this unique way to call the service to the 


attention of customers, 





feet, which fir will have to absorb in order to 
meet southern pine competition at that point. 

Under the new freight rates, fir in competition 
with southern pine is asked to absorb: 


Per Average 

Thousand Per Car 
3.7 $ 94.00 
240.00 
292.00 
209.25 
311.50 
282.00 


At— 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 303.00 
New York 327.75 

These are heavy consuming points of both fir 
and pine lumber. 

The approximately two hundred thousand cars 
of Northwest forest products shipped annually 
have heretofore paid a freight bill of $55,000,000. 
If the present increases stand, there will be added 
freight charges of $15,000,000, provided the same 
amount of lumber is shipped. 

This proviso is all important to the railroads as 
well as to the shippers. If we may be allowed to 
make a forecast, will state that at the present 
freight rates lumber will not move in the same 
quantities as in the past. 


Timber Tax Chief Resigns 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—Maj. David 
T. Mason, chief of the timber section of the in- 
come tax division, Treasury Department, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect Dec. 1. 
Maj. Mason will return to the University of 


from $85 to as low as $20. Farmers and others 
paid fancy prices for stumpage, sometimes as 
high as $15 a thousand for mixed woods. It 
costs at least $12 per thousand to cut and haul 
the timber to the railroads and it will cost at 
least another $25 to load, put thru the sawmill 
and carry the lumber until shipping dry, so that 
the average cost of the lumber will be around 


$45. 


A very good analysis of realization and cost 
of hardwoods is the following by George Land: 


Realization 


Percent 
GRADE— obtained 
Firsts and seconds.... 10 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Average Reali- 


price 


Average stumpage cost 

Cutting and hauling 

Loading 

EG 0 SWOPE 6 ook bccn oc kdiek be Ge ees 
Mill manufacture 

Carrying charges, overhead 

Loading cars 
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These cost figures are based on continuous 
operation and do not provide for interruptions 
of any kind. 
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BRITISH EXPERT STUDIES HOUSING 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 18.—Archibald Speirs, 
civil engineer of Glasgow, Scotland, and past 
president of the English House Owners’ & Prop- 
erty Association, was in Seattle this week, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Speirs. He is on a tour of 
investigation with the hope of contributing to 
the solution of the acute housing problem of 
Great Britain. While here he conferred with 
Fred W. Graham, western agricultural agent of 
the Great Northern Railroad. Mr. Speirs says 
that Glasgow needs 40,000 to 50,000 dwellings 
and that England is short one million houses. 
This shortage has contributed to the industrial 
unrest. Private industries which previously had 
built homes for workmen have discontinued do- 
ing so, with the result that many workmen are 
without homes. As a relief measure the Gov- 
ernment some time ago authorized the munici- 
palities to borrow money at 6 percent for use 
in proper housing. 

He expressed the conviction that lumber would 
supplant stone in Scotland and England if the 
northwestern type of wood house were properly 
introduced. He believes that lumber interests 
should get in touch with the mayors or provincial 
officials of Great Britain, who, he says, would 
be glad to learn what the Pacific Northwest can 
do to assist ip the British reconstruction pro- 
gram, 


ENJOY VACATION TRIP 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The accom- 
panying illustration presents likenesses of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. S. Kellogg, and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Hall, who broke camp Aug. 1 near 
Truckee, Calif., after 
having spent some time 
in roughing it and in 
visiting various pulp 
and paper mill opera- 
tions in that section of 
the country. Mr. Kel- 
logg is well known to 
lumbermen as former 
secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association 
at Chicago, and now 
secretary of the News 
Print Service Bureau, 
with headquarters in 
New York. Mr. Hall 
was formerly assistant 
forester of the United 
States Forest Service 
for many years, sever- 


anese steamer Seio Maru at noon Sept. 17. 
George Powell, president of the Oregon Pacific 
Co., agent for the Toyo Kisen Kaisha fleet, 
which is initiating passenger and freight service 
to this port, presided at the luncheon. Mr. 
Powell explained that while the company is 
now sending vessels from Portland to the Orient 
and back by way of the west coast of South 
America, plans are being worked out also to 
send vessels in the opposite direction, that is, 
to the Orient by way of the west coast of 
South America. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR RETAILERS 


The continuation school, the night school and 
the correspondence course have so far justified 
themselves as means of education as to demon- 
strate that there is no good excuse for continu- 
ing in ignorance because of early neglect of 
educational opportunities. Every successful 
business man spends most of his time trying 
to learn more about his business, how to improve 
his methods and increase his efficiency. Nobody 
ever reaches a stage where he can learn no more. 

For a long time there was no such thing as a 
course of instruction in the lumber business, 
and the ambitious retailer had to make the best 
shift he could to improve his knowledge in his 
chosen field. To meet this need among its own 
members and their employees the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association of Winnipeg, 
Canada, designed its Retail Lumbermen’s Train- 
ing Course, comprising sixteen papers or lessons, 
and covering the subject very completely. 

Not only does the course include instruction 
in retailing proper—trade and technical infor- 
mation about the lumber business—but it 





ing that connection to 
affiliate himself with 
Mr. Kellogg as Hall, 
Kellogg & Co., specializing in timberland ex- 
‘changes and investments, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

The members of the party returned to their 
respective homes, having greatly enjoyed their 
vacation and with considerable improvement in 
their health. 


SHIP SERVICE EX-PORTLAND 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 18.—The Columbia 
Pacific Steamship Co. announces that it has 
six steamers now listed for sailings in its north 
China line service. They are the West Keats, 
the West Nivara, West Nomentum, Bearport, 
Sinasta and Angeles. They will load at Port- 
land as follows: West Keats, Oct. 9; West 
Nivara, Nov. 3; Bearport, Nov. 4; Sinasta, 
Dec. 16; West Nomentum, Dec. 20; Angeles, 
Jan. 3, Lumber will be carried at the new 
shipping rate, $17.50, it is understood. 

The North Atlantic & Western Steamship 
Co., operating a line of steamships between 
Boston and Philadelphia and Pacific coast ports, 
has notified the Portland traffic bureau that 
hereafter Portland will be made a port of call 
for all of its ships coming to the Pacific. 

H. B. VanDuzer, president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, and manager of the 
Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co., Mayor George L. 
Baker, and T. Sugimura, Japanese consul here, 
‘spoke at a luncheon given on board the Jap- 


MR. AND MRS. R. 8S. KELLOGG AND MR. AND MRS. W. L. HALL BREAK- 
ING CAMP NEAR TRUCKEE, CALIF. 


teaches methods of sketching and estimating 
and gives complete information about construc- 
tion. It provides also instruction in salesman- 
ship, credit, collections, as well as in yard ar- 
rangement. In fact the course is calculated to 
enable even the beginner to acquire a very valu- 
able knowledge about the retail lumber business 
and should aid the experienced man to increase 
his knowledge and efficiency. 


MAY SHIP HOUSES TO CUBA 


HuntTineton, W. Va., Sept. 20.—Extension 
of the export business of the Minter Homes 
Corporation, of this city, may result from a 
visit now being made to Cuba by President 
W. E. Minter, accompanied by Harvey T. 
Lovett, attorney for the company, to consider 
projects on foot for furnishing homes for the 
employees of the American sugar producing 
companies. Formation of a $5,000,000 cor- 
poration for housing sugar plantation work- 
ers, in which Ramon Menoeal, brother of the 
president of Cuba, is extensively interested, was 
made known here recently, and a conference 
was invited. In case contracts are closed with 
the Cuban housing corporation it is expected 
that the local plant of the corporation, as 
well as the Greenville (S. C.) plant will imme- 
diately undertake the fabrication of hundreds 
of Minter homes for shipment to Cuba. 


EXPORTS FROM ORANGE, TEX. 


ORANGE, TEx., Sept. 20.—The first annual 
meeting of the Orange Forwarding Co. was held 
a day or two ago and the following officers and 
directors elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
J. L. Boyd, traffic manager Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., president; Mayor Will E. Lea and 
Ike Hill, of the Hill Motor Co., vice presidents; 
Byron Simmons, secretary, and H. 8. L’Hom- 
medieu, traffic manager of the Orange Chamber 
of Commerce, treasurer and general manager. 

The company’s first cargo has already been 
assembled and is now being loaded on the steam- 
ship Lake Ormoc, which will, in addition to the 
general cargo furnished her by the Orange For- 
warding Co., take on lumber furnished by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for delivery in 
Mexico. Between now and Oct. 1 the Lutcher 
& Moore company will load out five cargoes of 
export stuff, two cargoes going to Mexico, two 
to Cuba and one to Trinidad. The company’s 
own schooner Melbourne P. Smith will take on a 
Cuban cargo, and its schooner Roseway will 
likely load for Tampico. As soon as the com- 
pany’s schooner Doane is overhauled she will 
load Cuban stuff. The steamship Crickett will 
load out the Trinidad cargo. The Lutcher & 
Moore company last week completed a 40x150 
foot wharf to enable it to monorail material di- 
rect from its lower mill to the decks of barges, 
which in turn will lighter these part cargoes to 
the steamships being loaded. 





BUILDS HOME IN ONE DAY 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 20.—A rather un- 
usual stunt in home building was achieved the 
other day by the Home Construction Co., which 
is erecting thirty bungalows in one of the New 
Orleans suburbs. It consisted in the erection 
of a comfortable home in a single day. The 
company has been rushing its construction work 
from the start and probably will hang up a 
record for quick construction on the entire 30- 
unit contract. The 1-day achievement was 
staged, however, for the edification of a mov- 
ing picture concern, which photographically 
recorded the exploit and will flash it on the 
screens thruout the country. J. W. Billings- 
ley, president of the company and a well known 
local engineer, superintended the operations. 


TO ENCOURAGE TREE PLANTING 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 20.—Commissioner 
M. L. Alexander, of the State department of 
conservation, announces that his department is 
arranging to collect a small quantity of tree 
seed during the coming fall for free distribu- 
tion to citizens of Louisiana who may be inter- 
ested in tree growing. Unless a demand de- 
velops for other species, the seed collected for 
distribution will be from the various native 
Louisiana pines. Favorable weather for two 
consecutive years has resulted in an unusually 
heavy seed crop this season, it is said, and the 
department expects to experience no difficulty 
in collecting sufficient seed to supply all appli- 
eants. 


TIMBER IN WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Sept. 18.—Thornton T. Mun- 
ger, of the United States Forest Service, here, 
has made a compilation showing timber in Ore- 
gon and Washington. His figures are: 


Original forest area, Oregon and Washington, 
48,000,000 acres. 

Area logged over to date, 4,330,000 acres. 

Area annually cut over at present, 260,000 acres. 

Area destroyed by fire, 7,500,000 acres. 

Area of commercial timber at present, 30,047,000 
acres. 

Area of commercial timber in private ownership, 
15,047,000 acres. 

— of merchantable timber in billions of feet, 





Stand of merchantable timber in private owner- 
ship, 433 (billions of feet). 

Not all of the original forest contained mer- 
chantable timber. 

Present area of commercial forest eliminates 
second growth and high mountain forests of in- 
ferior species. 
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AIR SERVICE TO BUILD HANGARS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22——The War De- 
partment announced today that the air service 
has been authorized to expend $46,450 a year in 
building additions to the present hangars at 
Langley Field, Sampson, Va. 


PROTECT LONGLEAF SEEDLINGS 

WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—The Weekly 
News Letter of the Department of Agriculture 
contains the following: 

Officials of the Forest Service returning from 
the South report that the year 1920 is an unusual 
seed year for longleaf pine. ‘The occurrence of a 
good seed year is noteworthy, because this species 
matures full crops of seed not oftener than once 
in six or eight years. 

Longleaf pine produces large seed full of rich 
food, so that it is eagerly sought by insects, birds, 
and hogs. 

In view of the fact that many thousands of acres 
will probably be carpeted with longleaf pine seed- 
lings next spring, Forest Service officials urge 
owners of longleaf pine lands to take special care 
in protecting the seedlings from fire. They point 
out that it would cost $5 to $10 per acre to do 
artificially what nature has done gratis. Most of 
the tender seedlings are killed during the first 
year or two of their existence. Many of the re- 
maining small trees succeed in surviving fires, tho 
with more or less injury. Razorback hogs in regions 
where these trees grow destroy practically all the 
seedlings they can get at by eating the soft, succu- 
lent bark around the tap root. It is urged that, if 
possible, they be excluded entirely from land grow- 
ing seedlings. 

On lands burned over in the cold season and not 
oftener than every two or three years the majority 
of the longleaf seedlings may be expected to sur- 
vive. Annual burnings by very hot fires kill prac- 
tically all this young growth in the course of a 
few years. The common belief that fires do not 
injure longleaf pines or that they are even neces- 
sary for natural reproduction is without founda- 
tion, tho the tree does offer remarkable resistance 
to injury from fire. Tender young seedlings, how- 
ever, are easily killed, and there is every reason 
for beginning this year to provide permanent pro- 
tection for these valuable trees. 


BUREAU TO DEVELOP DISCOVERIES 


WasHINneTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg, chief of the bureau of chemistry, ex- 
pects important results to follow the establish- 
ment of the office of development work, which 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith recently au- 
thorized him to establish. 

Discussing this new ‘‘business service,’’ Dr. 
Alsberg said: 

About twice a year, on an average, quite aside 
from its routine work in the service of the public, 
the bureau of chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, strikes oil. Some chemist who 
has seen possibilities in a factory waste product 
finds a process for treating the waste so that he 
gets one or more very valuable materials from it. 
The difficulty which then presents itself is that of 
getting his discovery developed commercially. 

The new office will act as the gobetween from 
science to industry. A force of trained engineers 
will take up each fresh project as fast as it has 
passed the experimental stage in the Government 
laboratories, and attempt to develop its commercial 
possibilities. It offers, free, a service similar to 
that which a mining engineer performs for an in- 
vestor who engages him to report on a gold mine. 
It will furnish reports covering everything from the 
source and availability of the raw material sup- 
ply, to plans on the nature of the machinery 
needed, size of the plant, capacity of plant, cost of 
production and market demand for the finished ma- 
terial. In looking over the prospect for getting a 
leather substitute from a waste material, for in- 
stance, the manufacturer need not rely on his 
own estimates or upon the records of what the 
process has done on a laboratory scale. He can 
get reliable quantity production figures from the 
office of development work ; provided only that the 
process or discovery originated in the bureau of 
chemistry. 

The office is a long step toward business efii- 
ciency. It talks the language of the investor, it 
knows his problems, and its officers are well in the 
forefront of modern industrial development. On 
the other hand it helps the Government chemist 


himself by popularizing his process, a thing he is 
often unable to do for himself. Trained and spe- 
cialized in the details of his profession, he is often 
unprepared to launch his discoveries on the sea of 
business. This the new office will do for him thru 
the agency of a force especially prepared to do 
that very thing. 

The office holds itself unprejudiced, recognizing 
the obligation it carries to the public and to chem- 
istry alike. Its organization is of primary interest 
to business, and thru business it is meant to reach 
the public. For the present the work will be con- 
fined to discoveries made in the bureau of chem- 
istry. 


CHAMBER TO DEVISE COST SYSTEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has just is- 
sued a bulletin under the title ‘‘What a Cost 
System Should Do for You.’’ It was prepared 
by the fabricated production department of the 
chamber. 

‘* Accurate information regarding the various 
elements which go to make up costs,’’ says the 
bulletin, ‘‘automatically eliminates arbitrary, 
empirical or guess costs which prevail to a sur- 
prising da@gree among manufacturers. Cost 
keeping brings to light inefficiencies in system 
by calling to attention the cost of its operation 
and points out equipment that has become inade- 
quate by showing an excessive cost of product 
coming therefrom; it points out employees who 
are below the standard required and permits 
of performances being kept within certain limits 
by watching the accumulation of costs. 

‘*Tnereased production depends largely on the 
intimate knowledge the management has of all 
elements in their manufacturing operations which 
can only be supplied thru an adequate cost sys- 
tem. It enables them to establish proper control 
and increase output as warranted by the cost 
record.?? 

The bulletin takes occasion to say that part of 
the work of the fabricated production depart- 
ment will be to assist organizations in obtaining 
for the industries they represent cost systems as 
practicable and as simple as possible. 

‘‘We shall not either devise or install cost 
systems,’’ it says, ‘‘but by codperative study 
of each situation, aided by the contributed ex- 
perience of trade organizations and expert 
knowledge of the subject, help those who are dis- 
posed to help themselves.’’ : 


FOREST FIRE FUND REDUCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—The Forest 
Service spent almost twice as much m@ney in 
fighting forest fires and fire prevention work in 
the West during the season just cl as was 
appropriated by Congress for this purpose. The 
appropriation was $250,000. The expenditures 
were approximately $470,000. 

The coming of early fall rains and improve- 
ment of weather conditions in general were a 
great help in stamping out the fires. The Forest 
Service asked the Secretary of Agriculture to au- 
thorize a deficiency of $475,000 in addition to 
the Congressional appropriations, and for a time 
it looked as if the entire authorized deficiency 
must be expended. The greatest fire danger has 
passed for the 1920 season. 


~—~ 


OPPOSES INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has declared war on the effort to create 
an industrial commission in Nebraska. Mr. 
Gompers insists that such an amendment to 
the Nebraska constitution would permit of leg- 
islation as ‘‘inimical to the interests of the 
workers and farmers as the court of industrial 
relations act of Kansas, upon which it was pat- 
terned, and would result in compulsory labor 
for the workers.’’ 

The amendment will be voted on Sept. 21, and 
Mr. Gompers has called upon the central labor 
unions and all organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in Nebraska to 
fight the proposition to a finish. He has made 
a special effort to line up the farmers against 


it, contending that it will affect their interests 
adversely. 

In a letter to Frank M. Coffey, secretary of 
the Nebraska State Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Gompers, after calling attention to a resolution 
adopted by the annual convention of the Ameri- 
ean federation at Montreal in June, says in 
part: 

‘*Tt will not only hamper the normal activities 
of labor, but of the farmers. In fact, it will 
react on the whole people. Such a provision 
in the constitution would not be in the interests 
of the people, but for the aggrandizement of 
the few. They hide behind the expression ‘the 
public welfare.’ 

‘‘This is a most serious question that has 
arisen in your State. The crusade of the ene- 


mies of labor should be anticipated by the 
workers by a most vigorous campaign.’’ 


WORKING ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The commit- 
tee of lumbermen and expert accountants who 
came to Washington last week to confer with 
the Federal Trade Commission concerning the 
proposed lumber questionnaire, with the excep- 
tion of R. M. Rickey, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, and Geo. W. Ward, of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, have returned to 
their homes. Messrs. Ward and Rickey will 
work out the form of the questionnaire with 
Dr. Francis Walker, chief economist of the com- 
mission, and his associates. 

Dr. Walker met the committee of lumbermen 
in such a frank and open manner that they went 
away convinced that the purpose of the com- 
mission is to be helpful not antagonistic to the 
lumber industry, as well as helpful to the peo- 
ple at large and to the Government itself. Dr. 
Walker has shown a disposition not to require 
data that it is impracticable for the lumbermen 
to furnish, and apparently made good on his 
statement that his mind is absolutely open. 

The general understanding is that the mills 
will furnish the commission from time to time 
the same information regarding production, 
sales, prices and stocks that is furnished by - 
them to the several softwoods associations. The 
periods at which these data will be furnished 
will be worked out by the lumbermen’s repre- 
sentatives and experts of the commission. 


LOAN RULINGS CHECK EXPORTS 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—Exporting 
firms and others interested in the export trade 
have filed complaints with the Department of 
Commerce against the policy of restricting ex- 
port credits. Exporters in their statements de- 
clare that inability to obtain loans is hamper- 
ing their business and having an adverse effect 
upon the extension of American trade abroad. 

The Federal Reserve Board is responsible for 
this policy, which is part of its campaign to 
bring down inflation. The board is understood 
to take the position that domestic business 
comes first, even if some export business does 
have to be sacrificed. Secretary Alexander has 
referred the complaints to the board. 


INTEREST IN FOREIGN TRADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Late last week 
the Chamber of Commerce or the United States 
announced that its foreign trade department has 
completed a survey of the foreign trade activi- 
ties of chambers of commerce in various parts of 
the country. 

It was found, in many cases, that chambers of 
commerce in inland cities are displaying quite as 
great interest in foreign trade matters as cities 
along the seaboard. Intense interest was shown in 
such cities as Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, St. Louis and other large interior 
manufacturing centers 


TO SOLVE CABLE PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. zv.—Technical and 
legal experts of American cable companies, press 
associations, business houses and chambers of 
commerce will be invited by the American dele- 
gates to the International Communications Con- 
ference, which will be held here 1n the near future, 
to present their views of the various matters that 
will come before the gathering. . The business 
representatives will be. asked to confer with the 
American delegates at a series of preliminary 
meetings beginning this week, 
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The American delegates have outlined a program 
in principle to which the United States will 
adhere. That this program will meet with opposi- 
tion from the British and Japanese delegates, and 
possibly some. others, is conceded. The  per- 
manent disposition of the Pacific’ cables formerly 
controlled by Germany or German interests is one 
of the important questions to be considered at the 
international gathering. 


BUYING AMERICAN COAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—An official re- 
port received here states that contracts have just 
been concluded for the purchase of 35,000,000 tons 
of American coal by a British company, to be de- 
livered at the rate of 7,000.uwv0 annually for a 
period of five years. 

The report adds that there are at present in the 
country several other representatives of British, 
Scottish and Welsh concerns engaged in buying or 
contracting for coal which will be used to fulfill 
British contracts in France and Italy. 


FORESEES BETTER OIL SUPPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—In view of the 
worldwide agitation over the oil question and 
talk of diminishing supplies, the Latin-American 
division of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce has prepared a report which throws a 
more favorable light on the petroleum industry in 
the Americas. 

In the report referred to comparison is made of 
oil production in Mexico and the United States and 
in the world generally since 1912. The com- 
parison shows that Mexican production has multi- 
plied more than three times during the last seven 
years. While in 1913 Mexico supplied one-fifteenth 
of the world’s production of crude oil, in 1918 it 
furnished more than one-eighth. 











CAR SUPPLY NOT YET NORMAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—Lumbermen 
who have been unable to secure cars to ship 
their products do not agree with the statement 
of the Commission on Car Service, issued a few 
days ago, that the car situation has about 
reached normal and that this fact will soon be 
generally acknowledged by shippers thruout the 
country. : 

J. H. Townshend, of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, advised Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, by telegraph that the 
Car Service Commission certainly must have 
overlooked his section of the country when its. 
latest car statement was prepared. Communica- 
tions from other regional associations were to 
the same general effect. 

Unquestionably, the general car situation is 
greatly improved. On the other hand, so many 
shippers have been denied equipment for weeks 
and months that it is not at all surprising that 
they are reluctant to accept any statement that 
the situation is about normal. 


REOPENS BASING POINT CASE 
WasuinetTon, D. C., Sept. 21.—The Federal 
Trade Commission by a majority vote has de- 
cided to take up for rehearing and reargument 











HanpLinc LuMper aT SEATTLE Dock.—The accompanying photograph shows a section of Smith’s Cove 


Terminal, Pier A, at Seattle, Wash., which is being used for export lumber. 


In the distanee can be 


seen the 225-horsepower Gantry traveling crane, which is electrically driven and lighted for night 


loading and covers a section of the open pier nearly 1,000 feet in length. 


This crane serves the 


depressed tracks in the center of the pier, also 40 feet out over the channel alongside, so that lum- 
ber can be loaded directly from car to ship and vice versa. 





The statistics show that the world’s actual pro- 
duction in 1918 was about 515,000,000 barrels. 
The potential production of Mexico in 1919 was 
547,000,000 barrels. 

Therefore, in 1919, Mexico was able to produce 
32,000,000 more barrels of oil than actually were 
produced by all other countries in 1918, and 
170,000,000 more barrels than the United States 
production of 1919, which was 377,000,000 bar- 
rels. 

Development in Mexico has been hindered by 
lack of transportation both for oil and materials, 
by lack of storage facilities, and by disordered 
political. conditions. Despite these drawbacks, 
however, exports from Mexico during the first half 
of 1920 show a notable increase over the ship- 
ments in previots years. 


MAY FILE TAX SUGGESTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—Briefs contain- 
ing suggestions for revision of forms for income 
tax returns for 1920 will be received by the com- 
missioner of internal revenue until Oct. 1. This- 
announcement was made by C. B. Hurrey, chair- 
man of the committee appointed to represent the 
bureau of internal revenue in the conference last 
week on income tax forms. The conference recom- 
mended that no essential changes be made. 


the Pittsburgh Basing Point for Steel Prices 
ease. Recently the commission in a divided 
opinion declined to issue a formal complaint 
against the United States Steel Corporation, 
taking the ground the Pittsburgh basing point 
had not been shown to be unlawful or an un- 
fair method of competition. 

The reopening of this case will disappoint 
other interests that employ ‘‘gateways’’ and 
basing points more or less similar in arriving 
at prices. The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association filed a brief at the invitation of 
the commission, as did many other associations 
not directly affected; the commission having 
announced that it desired information and sug- 
gestions from all sources either in support of 
or in opposition to the basing point plan or 
arrangements at all similar. 


ASK EXPORT RATES BE APPLIED 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 2v.—Traffic Manager 
Bland, of the Chamber of Commerce, spent 
nearly two days this week introducing evidence 
before Examiner Heid, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in behalf of the Standard 


Export Lumber Co., which is asking for repara- 
tion of over $3,000 in connection with ship- 
ments of lumber for export. 

The case is founded on the fact that the 
Federal management arbitrarily abolished ex- 
port rates on lumber and applied domestic 
rates. This is the first case of its kind to go 
before the commission, and scores of others 
will follow if the contention of Mr. Bland is 
upheld. Wednesday Mr. Heid went to Houston 
to gather evidence in a similar claim by the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. for $15,000 to $20,- 
000. A number of traffic men and railroad at- 
torneys attended the hearings. 

Briefs have also been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking for repara- 
tion amounting to $158, alleged to be over- 
charged on logs from Walden’s switch to the 
Beaumont Shingle & Lumber Co.’s mill. 


NEW RATES ON LOGGING CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted Fourth Section 
Application No. 11,460, filed by F. L. Speiden, 
agent, on behalf of carriers participating in his 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 384, authorizing commodity 
rates on logging cars or logging trucks, knocked 
down, carloads, from Anniston, Ala., to points of 
destination named in the tariff the same as com- 
modity rates between the same points on trucks 
(cars without motors). 


ALLEGE EXPORT RAIL RATES UNFAIR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Complainants to- 
day filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a brief in Docket No. 11,025—Pritchard- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., et al. vs. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. et al.; and No. -11,025 (Sub. 1)— 
Desha Lumber Co. et al. vs. Missouri Pacific— 
involving rates on shipments of lumber for export 
from Wisner, Bonita, Transylvania, Alsatia, Lake 
Providence and Bastrop, La., to New Orleans. 

Complainants contend that the record of the 
hearing shows without contradiction that the car- 
riers exact higher rates from these points to New 
Orleans on export traffic than on domestic traffic, 
and that the export rates also are higher than 
those from other Louisiana points, giving: competi- 
tors undue advantage. 

Export rates from all points named except Bas- 
trop are 14 cents per 100 pounds, and from Bas- 
trop 15 cents, while the rate on domestic ship- 
ments is 10 cents. 


COMPLAINS OF LUMBER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20—The Frank P. 
Doe Lumber Co., of San Francisco, has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the Southern Pacific Co. attacking the 
reasonableness of rates on shipments of lumber 
from Pine Ridge, Ore., to Barnard, Calif. Some 
shipments involved moved on a rate of $3 per 
ton, plus the 3 percent transportation tax. Later 
the rate was reduced to $2.70 per ton on certain 
shipments and $2.60 on others. . Effective May 4, 
1919, the Southern Pacific Co. published a specific 
rate of $2.20 a ton. Complainant contends that 
competitors have more favorable rates, placing it 
at a distinct disadvantage. 


RECOMMENDS REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 11,197—Owensboro Wheel Co. (Inc.), 
vs. Southern Railway Co. et al.—Examiner Harris 
Fleming recommends that the commission order 
the payment of $291.53 reparation, with interest. 
on five carloads of rough vehicle rims shipped 
from Johnson City, Tenn., to Owensboro, Ky. A 
rate of 36.5 cents was charged. Complainant 
claimed a rate of 24 cents per 100 pounds, the 
same as on hickory lumber. 


AUTO WOODWORE-RATES TOO HIGH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—In Docket No. 
11-210—Chevrolet Motor Co. of California vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. et al.—a 
tentative report submitted by W. P. Bartel, as- 
sistant chief examiner, recommends that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission find that Class A 
rates on automobile body woodwork, knocked 
down, in carloads from St. Louis, Mo., and Ionia, 
Mich., to Oakland, Calif., have been and are un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded or 
exceed the Class B rates. Reparation is recom 
mended on past shipments. 
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Comprehensive Survey Shows Fundamental 
Business Conditions Thruout the Country Sound 


Notwithstanding the many facilities for the 
interchange of opinions and for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, the average man is disposed 
to judge of business conditions in general by 
those that exist in his own immediate community 
or industry. A birdseye view over a very large 
area is not practicable for him; and therefore 
nothing: like a general average of conditions can 
be struck. 

It will generally be admitted that the present 
is a period of transition; each week sees sub- 
stantial changes in conditions, such changes be- 
ing so numerous as to make it extremely diffi- 
cult to determine what actually is the general 
trend if such a trend exists. Every business man 
would like to know what that trend is, whether 
it is upward or downward; he would like to know 
what the probable situation in the industrial 
world will be in six months from now, at least 
so far as the present trend may foretell. 


INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. 


or d ing at 





tory i 
time? 
is the greatest activity 
(a) Warehouses and factories 
Office buildings and stores (c) 
priced dwellings (d) High 

and 
extent 
cost of labor over 1919? 


man? 
a 


regard the prospects for fall 
winter? 
with orders? 

a raw 
sufficient to curtail 
a 


concer..s 
amounts of 


their bills? 
of railroads? 


cooperative movements? 


AGRICULTURAL QUESTIONS. 


are 
farmers in 


the rem.t of the sale of this 


tax? 


payment 
tested by the banks .n your 


otaries Public who do a bank 
ness can give information on 


crease in protested checks, if any, 
and over 


The accompanying table represents the re- 
sults of an attempt by the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., to make such a survey 
as would make available ‘‘the most authentic 
information as to fundamental conditions and 
attitudes of mind affecting the welfare of the 
country in three respects—industrial, agricul- 
tural and financial.’’ This information was se- 
cured by direct representatives of the company 
thru interviews with bankers, merchants and pro- 
fessional men, farmers, industrial leaders and 
the chambers of commerce, and it was tele- 
graphed simultaneously from all sections. 

An interesting comment on this survey is made 
by Franklin K. Lane, former secretary of the 
interior. Economically, he says, ‘‘the United 
States is shown to be better off than any other 
country in the world. There is no evidence of 
idleness. Our people have the opportunity to 
work and are at work.’’ 


Middle East North | West North South 
Atlantic Central Central Atlantie 


‘avorable 


Sou 


west North 
Central Atlantic 


effect 


Middle 
Atiantic 


West North 
Central 


South 
Atlantic 


to 


Table Copyrighted by Fidelity & Deposit Co, of Maryland 


An examination of the table discloses many 
facts and conditions of the most vital interest 
to lumbermen, In five out of nine of the sec- 
tions reporting, building operations are shown 
to be on the increase; and in eight of those dis- 
tricts building is most active in small dwelling 
house construction. This means not only a larger 
demand for lumber, but it indicates a more gen- 
eral distribution of the means to build; which in 
turn promises an improvement in the housing 
situation. Intimately related to the building 
situation is the attitude of banks toward loans; 
hence the report that banks are well loaned up, 
which is unanimous, indicates that under present 
conditions building can not hope for immediate 
financial aid from the banks. Interest rates 
range, the report says, from 6 to 12 percent; 
the lower rates in some sections doubtless being 
explained by legal restrictions rather than by 
softening of the money market. 


East South | West South 
Central ‘Central Meuntain Pacific 


No effect 


East South 
Central 


Saye | ten oe 
predomiaar. “sales 


Divided. Divided 
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Probably the increases in the costs of labor 
reported are not so large as the average citizen 
would have estimated them; but as only one sec- 
tion reports a shortage of labor the general in- 
crease is doubtless due largely to advances in 
the commodities that workers must buy. There 
is little indication of unemployment, nor is there 
a noticeable increase in the efficiency of labor. 


As manufacturers generally are well supplied 
with orders and the majority of wholesalers and 
retailers look forward to a good business in the 
fall, business in the manufacturing lines would 
appear to be on the mend, but for the fact that 
there are some cancelations and that there is an 
almost universal coal shortage. Even here there 
is a ray of hope, because transportation condi- 
tions are improving and the shortage of freight 
cars is being gradually reduced. With an abun- 
dance of raw materials, with improved trans- 
portation and a consequent improvement in coal 
supply, manufacturing conditions may be ex- 
pected to improve. Tho industrial concerns are 
carrying large amounts of customers’ paper in 
most sections, the latter are reported still dis- 
counting their bills in all sections but one. 


Agricultural conditions are excellent; the 
farmers either being provided with an abundance 
of money from large crops sold or still holding 
large crops unsold. They are therefore reported 
prosperous in all sections; their prosperity be- 
ing indicated by the report that the recent drop 
in grain merely resulted in their withholding 
sale. 


Tho banks are reported ‘‘well loaned up,’’ 


they still have money to lend at the rates al- 
ready mentioned. In seven of the sections re- 
porting, bank deposits have increased or have 
remained stationary; and while the deposits of 
corporations in the various sections are reported 
about evenly divided between ‘‘increased’’ and 
‘¢stationary,’’ individual savings accounts in 
every section show increases. The maintaining 
of sound banking conditions by depositors is 
indicated by the report that there is no increase 
in the number of protested checks. 

That part of the original table dealing with 
political conditions and preferences has not been 
reproduced. 


COMPANY ORGANIZES SAFETY WORK 


Siacte, La., Sept. 20—The White-Grandin 
Lumber Co. has organized a safety department 
along the lines advocated by the Southern Pine 
Association. General Manager H. H. Rhodes, of 
the company, says that the new movement is well 
organized and interest is being manifested 
among the employees. Regular meetings, both 
of foremen’s committees and employees’ com- 
mittees, are being held. It is planned to have 
weekly inspections of the entire plant made by 
committees, which will make recommendations 
for safeguarding machinery and lessening risk 
wherever it exists. A ‘‘safety first’’ rally will 
be held in November, at which the safety depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association will 
assist. 





Good Outlook for 


As a result of a comprehensive survey of busi- 
ness conditions thruout the United States, 
Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of the com- 
mittee of statistics and standards, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in his 
monthly report on ‘‘Crop and Business Condi- 
tions’? forecasts good business for the next 
few months. 

Conservatism and caution, he says, mark busi- 
ness everywhere, but there are few evidences of 
apprehension; those that exist being in unim- 
portant quarters. Buying still proceeds on a 
sane basis without speculation. Business is de- 
scribed as good in about 60 percent of the 
country. 

On the Pacific coast despite the lack of cars 
to move lumber, the decline in shipbuilding, and 
a drouth that still afflicts that section business 
is ealled good. In Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and 
Idaho agricultural development has given a fa- 
vorable aspect to the situation. This is particu- 
larly true also of parts of Montana and Wyom- 
ing, as well as the Dakotas, which suffered from 
a drouth last year. In the wheat sections east 
of. the Rockies conditions vary between fair 
and good. In the northwestern States spring 
wheat fell below expectations on account of 
black rust and drouth in some parts. Still, gen- 
erally, the wheat yield is good, the harvest 
abundant, and food plentiful for men and _live- 
stock. Crops of flax, sugar beets, hay, corn, and 
forage generally are good, and there is an in- 
crease in the amount of Kafir corn, alfalfa and 
Sudan. 

Some uncertainty prevails regarding the cot- 
ton crop in Texas and Oklahoma owing to excess 
of rainfall, the same conditions prevailing to 
some extent thruout the cotton belt. In Arizona 
and California only is there any question of 
yield above that of last year, and New Mexico is 
beginning to raise cotton by irrigation. Indica- 
tions are that the cotton crop as a whole will be 
equal to domestic needs and with a margin for 
export. 

Car shortage is complained of in all parts of 
the country. In wheat sections elevators are 
filled and farmers are at a loss owing to lack of 
cars and storage space to dispose of their grain. 
The result is a lower market. Coal mining in 
the great plains States is still on a low produc- 
tion basis. Conditions are better in some lo- 
ealities. Iron mining in Michigan and Wiscon- 
Sin proceeds on a normal basis. The central 
West between the Ohio River, the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi River and the Alleghenies is in 


Rest of the Year 


excellent condition, crops being good with only 
a few exceptions. There is an abundance of 
fruit and garden stuff. 

In general, industry is active, the only letup 
being in the automobile line where lessened pro- 
duction is the order. Everything in the way of 
fabricated metals is active, as are drugs, chemi- 
cals and woodenware. The demand for cement 
and paving brick has almost cleared the market. 

The southern States are reported prosperous, 
owing especially to recent development in an 
agricultural way. There will be more sugar- 
cane and rice than last year, and plenty of grains 
and forage. The same is true of fruits and 
vegetables. Turpentine and naval stores, as well 
as phosphate mining, are doing better since the 
war has closed and export trade avenues opened. 
The lumber business would be better if cars were 
available. Uncertainties of labor and prices, 
and scarcity of material have checked building 
in the South as in other sections, the financial 
factor being potent in producing the situation. 
Similar conditions prevail along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Industrial life is active save in tex- 
tiles. Furniture making is good, and manufac- 
turing generally thruout the middle States and 
New England is prospering. 


LEGISLATURE STUDIES HOUSING PROBLEM 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The legislature met 
today in special session for the chief purpose of 
considering the housing problem. This session 
grew out of a recent conference of mayors on 
this subject. It is stated that the mayors are 
opposed to any plan for State or municipal com- 
petition with the building interests. At least 
twenty-five mayors have declared that such a 
solution would not be desirable. They also op- 
pose the exemption of mortgages from income 
taxes as affording no real relief but an oppor- 
tunity for trickery which would react against 
the interests of the entire State. It is their con- 
sensus that action by the legislature must be 
based on the assumption that present prices of 
material and labor will continue for some time; 
that organized finance must back any general 
building program, and that special provision 
must be made for floating second mortgages. 

The solution being most strongly agitated by 
legislative leaders is the giving of assistance 
toward the formation of housing corporations, 
such as have been organized in numerous cities 
of this State, and which have done much to 
relieve the situation. 











THE 


M. B. FARRIN | 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods 


Can Include 


OAK and MAPLE 
FLOORING 


We ship very high grade stock from our 
West Va. and Arkansas Band Mills. 











147,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or wn 
and all the live timber marked or sig- 
nated for cutting on the Old Miners Ditch 
Logging Unit, embracing about 4,680 acres 
in Townships 4 and 5 N., R. 18 E., and 
Township 4 N., R. 17 E., M. D. M., Middle 
Fork of Stanislaus River Watershed, Stan- 
islaus National Forest, California, estimated 
to be 52,000,000 beet b. m. of western yellow 
pine, 43,900,000 feet b. m. of sugar pine, 
24,700,000 feet b. m. of white fir, 26,000,000 
feet b. m. of incense cedar and 600,000 feet 
b. m. of Douglas fir, a total of 147,200,000 
feet b. m. saw timber, more or less. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.25 per M feet for western yellow 
pine, $5.50 per M feet for sugar pine, $1.50 
per M feet for white fir and incense cedar, 

per M feet for Douglas fir, and for 
material unmerchantable under the terms 
of the contract, to removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which pay- 
ment is required by the Forest Service, $0.50 
per M feet. 


DEPOSIT.—$10,000.00 must be go with 
each bid, to be applied to the purchase 
price, refunded or retained in part as 
liquidated d g ding to conditions 
of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San 
Francisco, California, up to and including 
October 19, 1920. The right to reject any 
and all bids is reserved. Before bids are 
submitted full information concerning the 





character of the timber, conditions of sal 
deposits, and the submission of bids shoul 
be obtained from the District Forester, 
San Francisco, California, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Sonora, California. 
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Any 
Quantity 
Anywhere 3 
Wrapped and ready to ship from Chicago 


Hardwood Flooring 
DIRECT FROM CHICAGO 


No order too large or too small to warrant our 
personal attention. That's one of the big factors 
with our organizati ther one is the variety 
of hardwood flooring. We carry thousands of 
feet of Oak, Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring 
constantly in stock and can make L.C shipments 
or full carloads. 





Every foot of our flooring i teed f li 
and milling; you and paar pest aecoonee cone ok gy mr 

All 36° Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in 
heavy paper, free of charge, to prevent damage in 
transit and at the job. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 





3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











“Velvet Edge’’ 
a Flooring 
sawed. WO, sawen 4 Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
age ng ed PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
tl 


plete stocks in icknesses and can_ ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PiRkANsas’ 








with 


RED BOOK - 


August Edition Ready 


By the time you see this enquire 
about it if you are not acquainted. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Safe : 





L Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
w 








Sept. 27-30, Oct. 1-2—National Safety Council, Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Sept. 28—Massachusetts Forestry Association and 
New York Conservation Commission; confer- 
ence to consider national program for forest 
fire prevention, Albany, N. Y. 

Sept. 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Conference 
on standardization of sizes of lumber and mold- 
ng. . 

Oct. 1-3—Better Community Conference, Univer- 

sity of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. Annual. 

6-9—Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, 

B.C. Annual. 

Oct. 7-8—National Association of Box Manufactur- 

ers, Commodore Hotel, New York City. Semi- 

annual. 
7-8—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 

Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ethics Conference. 2 

11-18—National Association of Purchasing 

Agents, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

14—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 

La. October meeting. 

Oct. 19-21—Southern Logging Association, 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. nnual. 

Oct. 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 

facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


Oct. 


Oct. Association, 


Second Trade 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Grune- 


Jan. 


Annual. 


WEST VIRGINIA DEALERS’ ANNUAL 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va., Sept. 20.—Secretary- 
treasurer H. Eschenbrenner, of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, of this city, announces that the 1921 
annual convention of the association will be 
held at the Fairmont Hotel, Fairmont, W. Va., 
on Feb. 10 and 11. 


SOUTHERN MILLWORK ANNUAL DATED 

ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 20.—Secretary C. B. 
Harman, of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association, announces 
that the annual meeting of the association will 
be held in Atlanta, on Nov. 17 and 18. 


PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—There are indica- 
tions of a large attendance at the eleventh ses- 
sion of the Pacific Logging Congress at Van- 
couver, B. C., Oct. 6-9, with attendance from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona, 
California and British Columbia. Secretary 
George M. Cornwall, who has prepared the pro- 
gram, announces in addition to matters of gen- 
eral interest an exhibition of electrically-driven 
falling and bucking saws, which is considered 
to be a step toward the ultimate goal of me- 
chanical sawing and bucking in the woods. 


BETTER COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 

At the University of Illinois, Champaign, will 
be held Oct. 1, 2 and 3 the fifth annual Better 
Community Conference. These conferences are 
under the auspices of the University and under 
the direction of R. E. Hieronymus, community 
adviser. They are attended by community 
workers, educational leaders and other public 
spirited citizens interested in movements in be- 
half of the public welfare. The purpose of the 
conferences is to afford opportunities for the 
interchange of ideas and experiences and for 
coérdinating the various community better- 
ment activities thruout the State. The program 
includes group conferences, addresses by lead- 
ers, and discussions; as well as addresses by 
special speakers. Among the speakers at the 
coming conference will be Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





NEW ENGLAND WOOD TURNERS MEET 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—The New England 
Association of Wood Turners, which is affiliated 
with the national association, held its second an- 
nual convention here this week at Young’s 
Hotel. More than fifty concerns. were repre- 
sented at the convention. W. A. Babbitt, gen- 
eral secretary of the national association, spoke 
on ‘‘The Problems of Industry’’; H. A. Rey- 
nolds, secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, spoke on ‘‘Forest Fire Protec- 
tion’’; and Herbert O. Stetson, labor expert of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
spoke on ‘‘ Labor Conditions.’’ 


FOREST PROTECTION CONFERENCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 20.—The Massachusetts 
Forestry Association and the New York Con- 
servation Commission are codperating in call- 
ing a conference to consider a national program 
for forest fire prevention. The purpose of the 
conference will be to bring together the lead- 
ers of all the interests concerned to agree, if 
possible, upon a program of action, in which 
everybody will take part. The conference will 
be held at Albany, N. Y., eu Sept. 28 in the 
rooms of the conservation commission, a reg 
ular program having been arranged for tht 
oceasion. Representatives of the United States 
Forest Service will explain the forest fire pre- 
vention program and this will be followed by 
a discussion. A committee will be organized 
to direct the campaign for legislation, and 
ways and means decided upon for the help and 
guidance of this committee. Any and all who 
are interested ‘in reforestation are cordially in- . 
vited to attend this conference. 


COLUMBUS RETAILERS MEET 

CoLumBus, OntI0, Sept. 20.—The first of the 
fall meetings of district No. 8 of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers was held 
at the club room of the Columbus Lumber Trade 
Exchange recently, when officers for the com- 
ing year were elected. Howard Potter, of 
Potter Lumber & Supply Co., Worthington, was 
elected president; Harry Hooker, of the H. V. 
Hooker Lumber Co., vice president; J. Irvin 
Jones, of the East Side Lumber Co., secretary ; 
and William 8. Kimmel, of the Powell Lumber 
Co., treasurer. It was decided that regular 
meetings of the district will be held on the 
second Monday evening of every month. An 
invitation was extended and accepted to use 
the rooms of the Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change. E. Doddington, of the Doddington Co., 
retired as president after piloting the district 
for the first year. 


EASTERN SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 20.—The LHastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association held its 
monthly meeting’ in the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange Sept. 17, with President 
George M. Hoban in the chair and an attend- 
ance of over twenty altho it was the first fall 
meeting. The general meeting was precedec 
by a long directors’ meeting, at which the fol 
lowing new members were elected: Alfred A 
Sycelmoore, of Hallowell & Souder; William P 
Airy, of the Jackson Lumber Co., of Lockhart, 
Ala.; Floyd Lance, of the Schofield-Lance Lum- 
ber Co., of Reading; Daniel J. Murphey, of 
John W. Coles, and Irving A. Miley, of the 
G. G. Stitzinger Lumber Co., of Philadelphia. 

Charles M. Fletcher, chairman of. the pub- 
licity committee, made a strong appeal for per- 
sonal work by all the members, not only in the 
boosting of the organization but in boosting 
all worthy lumber dealers and the trade in gen- 
eral. Secretary Walton R. Johnston reported 
that there had accumulated a large file of ap- 
plicants for salesmen, with few men seeking 
positions. Those who have sought them have 
been readily placed to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. It was decided to advise the mem- 
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bers of the requests as received, so that if they 
know of anyone wishing such a position, they 
could bring them in touch with the salesmen’s 
employment bureau. 

It was resolved to have a permanent enter- 
tainment committee and to provide something 
special for the November meeting, and the 
Chair appointed the following committee: W. 
R. Johnston, chairman; H. C. Magruder and 
Yharles J. Olsen. 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION’S REPORT 


A report of the tenth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association has been 
published by the organization in booklet form. 
The title of the booklet, ‘‘ Forest Protection or 
Devastation?’’ and the answer to the question 
in the subtitle, ‘‘It is up to North Carolina’’ 
fairly indicates the character of the proceedings, 
largely addresses. The booklet contains resolu- 
tions adopted at the meeting; the subjects cov- 
ered being Federal and State fire protection, 
Federal acquisition of forest lands, forest experi- 
ment stations, State parks and forests, and co- 
operation with lumbermen and railroads. 


ated 


ENDORSE HOME FINANCE PLAN 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 18.—A committee of 
three consisting of L. P. Lewin, W. G. Layer 
and J. H. Doppes was appointed at the monthly 
meeting of district No. 1, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, to represent the dis- 
trict at the trade ethics conference to be held 
under the auspices of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers Association at the Hotel Sinton in Cin- 
cinnati Oct. 7 and 8. The meeting was fully 
attended, being held Friday evening at’ the 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati. It was presided 
over by Edgar Cummings, chairman of district 
No. 1. 


The district went on record as endorsing the 
plan of the publicity committee of the Hamil- 
ton County League of Building Associations for 
stimulating the building of homes by people of 
modest means, which is to increase the deposits 
in building associations so that they will have 
more money to lend. In Cincinnati, it has been 
found that the building of four out of five 
homes is financed thru the associations. Ac- 
sording to data in the hands of district No. 1, 
the shortage of houses in Cincinnati is about 
one thousand five hundred dwellings. Other 
estimates place it as high as five thousand 
houses, 

The district appointed a committee consist- 
ing of W. Perey Hubbard, chairman; Edgar 
Cummings, C. W. Cane, C. P. Sterns and E. C. 
Cordes, to appear before the Ohio public util- 
ities commission to protest against a 10 cent 
telephone charge that has been put into effect 
between Cincinnati and certain of its outlying 
suburbs, the service heretofore being included 
in the monthly rate. The district declares that 
the new charges have worked a hardship on 
business dealings in the affected suburbs. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC NOTES 


MEMPHIS, TENN.,. Sept. 21—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that 
excellent progress is being made on its new 
rate book which will be printed within the next 
sixty to ninety days. It estimates that the 
cost of this publication will not exceed $50 per 
annum and states that it will be sent subject 
to approval and inspection. 

The association, supplementing its statement 
of last week regarding the status of intrastate 
rates on forest products, announces that the 
Oklahoma State commission has authorized the 
35 percent increase on State rates for a period 
of six months, effective Sept. 10, 1920. At the 
end of this 6-month period rates are te revert 
back to the level prevailing Feb. 29, 1920, un- 
less the commission shall extend the date of 
effectiveness or change the rates. 

jeorge Schaad, jr., district manager of the 
association, with headquarters at Helena, Ark., 
has been appointed assistant district manager 
of the same organization, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., while G. M. Stovall has been 
appointed manager of the district offices at 
Helena to sueceed Mr. Schaad. , 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 


association, has left for St. Louis to continue 
negotiations with the lumbermen there involv- 
ing the opening of district offices of this or- 
ganization at that point. 


BUILDING MEN HOLD CONFERENCE 


Detroit, MicH., Sept. 20.—An important 
meeting of the board of control:and conference 
of secretaries of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges were held here last week, 
the sessions ending Saturday. The Detroit 
Builders’ Exchange was host. Delegates, many 
of them lumber dealers, were present from prac- 
tically every large city in the United States and 
Canada. Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
represented the lumber industry on the program, 
making one of the principal addresses at the 
banquet. He urged codperation among all lines 
allied with the building industry and said that 
lumbermen would be found willing to go more 
than half way in that direction. He also gave 
an interesting resumé of the lumber situation 
as affecting the building outlook. 

The keynote of the convention was increased 
efficiency in order to cut the cost of building and 
the high cost of living generally. 

Publication by the association of a national 
bulletin in the nature of a hand book for the 
use of exchanges and building associations thru- 
out the country was considered. Considerable 
time also was devoted to discussion of the new 
form of contract covering cost-plus operations. 
This form of contract has taken an important 
place in some lines of building. The board of 
control has made some changes in the form, 
which will be referred to the American Institute 
of Architects, and the contract in its final form 
will be the result of joint work of both associa- 
tions. 

The American plan of employment was pre- 
sented and explained by N. J. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Associated Building Employers. He 
expressed the conviction that the American plan 
eventually will prevail thruout the country. 


THRU OCEAN BILLS OF LADING 

New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 20.—Managing 
Seeretary C. E. Dobson, of the Southern Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, returned yesterday 
from Washington and New York, and was pre- 
paring today for the special meeting of the 
association membership called by the directors 
to discuss a policy for codperation in the ap- 
proaching adjustment of the longshoremen’s 
working agreements at the Gulf ports. 

In Washington he conferred with officials of 
the Shipping Board and was advised that the 
board had named a special committee to con- 
sider and draft a standard uniform ocean bill 
of lading for lumber. This is one of the steps 
that the exporters’ association has been urg- 
ing. Also, he secured copies of the forms of 
proposed thru bills of lading from interior 
point of origin to foreign destination, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has under 
consideration. Mr. Dobson will present to the 
meeting of his association tomorrow a report on 
his trip. 


FUEL OIL IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 18.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has addressed communications to 
the managements of the Associated Oil Co. 
and the Standard Oil Co. of California calling 
attention to the prime necessity of an adequate 
supply of fuel oil for the needs of the white 
and sugar pine mills in California and south- 
ern Oregon for the year 1921. They are urged 
to put the mills on their preferred list, the 
same as the regular railroads and power com- 
panies, 

The mills have adopted oil fuel for their log- 
ging railroads and woods operations and it 
would be a calamity to the State for them to 
have to return to other fuel, owing to the in- 
creased danger of forest fires during the long 
dry season. The Forest Service makes it com- 
pulsory for companies cutting Government tim- 
ber under contract to use fuel oil wherever it 
is practicable to secure a supply. A number 
of mills are operating where motor truck log- 








Receiver’s Sale of 
Manufacturing Plant. 


First National Bank of Peru, In- 
diana, acting receiver for Schwanbeck 
Brothers, an Indiana corporation, pur- 
suant to the order of Miami Circuit 
Court of Miami County, Indiana, in 
cause No. 10312, will sell at public 
auction in bulk the entire property of 
Schwanbeck Brothers, an Indiana cor- 
poration, including real estate and per- 
sonal property, more particularly de- 
scribed in said order. 

The real estate is a plat of ground 
in the city of Peru, consisting of about 
4% acres, including a factory plant, 
buildings and appurtenances thereto. 
The personal property consists of all 
machinery, tools and equipment, all 
materials on hand, all work in process 
of manufacture, all finished product 
and miscellaneous items, the books, 
records and office equipment together 
with the good will of said corporation 
and said business. 

Said sale will be conducted on the 
factory premises at Peru, Indiana, be- 
ginning at two o’clock P. M. Friday, 
October 8th, 1920. Terms cash. $10,- 
000 will be required as a qualification 
for bidding. No bid will be received 
for less than $50,000. The purchaser 
to assume and carry into execution 
manufacturing contracts which may 
be outstanding and unfilled. 

This is a wood-working factory 
equipped for manufacturing cabinets. 
It is well located with good shipping 
facilities. Parties interested should 
visit the plant and inspect the same. 
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Fire Insurance 


ervice 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 
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a ge Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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New Territory 


you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 

In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Cor lence concerning conditions 
in the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 
PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 

















LUMBER 
INVENTORIES 


Once a year? Twice a year? Or atall? 
What has been your policy in the 
past? Is it the RIGHT policy for 
the future? 

Any inventory is an important basis 
of all cost estimating. BE SURE 
OF YOUR METHOD. : 


We have some valuable information and 


advice on this subject for interested 


clients in the lumber field. 


RICE & FISHER 
S, & Public Accountants 
70: nion Central Buildin 
TTS ” anna ease 























ging is the only feasible’method and they must 
have supplies of distillate and gasoline. 

The association has prepared an estimate of 
the needs of thirty-two mills in this district for 
next year, showing the total to be 12,094,000 
gallons of fuel oil and 6,430,000 gallons of 
gasoline and distillate. Several of the mills 
will each require over one million gallons of 
fuel oil. _A meeting will be held next week 
when officials of the association and the oil 
companies will confer on the situation. 





DEALERS LIKE NEW PINE ADS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 20.—Unstinted 
praise comes from the secretaries of the various 
retail lumber dealers’ associations thruout the 
United States of the new cuts being distrib- 
uted by the Southern Pine Association. 

That they are the best yet issued is testified 
to by the numerous letters of commendation re- 
ceived by the association. ‘‘The advertising 
designs are particularly attractive,’’ writes 
L. P. Briggs, assistant secretary of the Arkan- 
sas Association of Lumber Dealers. ‘‘They 
are ‘snappy’ in appearance and are refresh- 
ingly different from the stereotyped designs I 
am so familiar with.’’ 

It is believed by Adolph Pfund, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
that the cuts, motion picture slides and adver- 
tising copy outlined in the Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s Dealers’ Advertising Handboook 
will be weleomed by dealers everywhere. He 
states, ‘‘I am glad to note that you have pro- 
vided motion picture slides to supplement the 
newspaper ads. I think you are going to find 
that dealers in country towns will make a big 
demand on you for slides.’’ 

‘*The advance copy of your advertisements 
that will be given to the rétailers is a ‘hum- 
dinger’,’’ writes C. D. Root, secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 
‘‘This is getting down to business—good cuts, 
well written copy, exceptionally well arranged. 
I believe the dealers will grab this when it is 
offered to them.’’ Mr. Root also very expres- 
sively refers to the new blotter being issued 
by the Southern Pine Association as a 
*“Whale.’’ 

From all over the country come other ex- 
pressions of approval of the recent advertising 
activities of the association by the retailers 
generally, who feel that a long felt want has 
been filled. 


WHOLESALERS DISPEL GLOOM 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Sept. 18.—Seattle wholesal- 
ers, at luncheon assembled Thursday, constituted 
themselves into a general committee of gloom- 
dispellers. Market conditions was a moot topic, 
with business hovering somewhere close to the 
irreducible minimum; nevertheless the meeting 
developed into a cheerful interchange of ideas, 
and proved to be a real stimulant and counter- 
irritant for those types of despondency which 
grieve because receipts for the moment are 
hardly equal to office rent. 

Roy A. Johnson presided. He called on Fred 
M. Belden, who recently opened the Seattle of- 
fices of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co. 
Mr. Belden gave a brisk talk on his experience 
with west Coast terms of sale during the brief 
interval he has been on the new job. ‘‘I am 
strong for the new terms,’’ he said. ‘‘I have 
taken in twenty-two orders, and in not one 
instance has the final settlement gone past the 
fifteen days. I am convinced that the west 
Coast terms are the only proper and real terms; 
and I believe that all wholesalers should insist 
on enforcing them in all details. ’’ 

The chairman reported that Secretary Charles 





B. Floyd, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- . 


ciation, had met with encouraging success in 
arousing the enthusiasm of Vancouver (B. C.) 
wholesalers for the new West Coast Forest 


Products Bureau. ‘‘The only feature they have . 


objected to,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘is that they 
haven’t yet been given a chance to show what 
they can do in aiding the movement along.’’ 
The guest of honor at the luncheon was Walter 
Robison, of the Robison-Baxter Lumber Co., 
Chicago, who with Mrs. Robison is making a tour 
of fir territory. He explained that he was on 
the Coast on a trip embracing 90 percent vaca- 


tion and 10 percent business, and then he gave 
an illuminating analysis of conditions, saying 
that there was plenty of business hinging largely 
on the financial situation, but that until there 
would be money available to swing business 
transactions there could not be much hope for 
increased lumber sales. 

Charles W. Johnson, of the Charles W. John- 
son Lumber Co., said a leading banker had re- 
marked to him that the financial strain had 
passed its peak and that he was convinced that 
money was loosening. 

W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co., had a message of encouragement, pointing 
out that there would ultimately be a readjust- 
ment, and that in due course the lumber market 
would be stimulated by the accumulated demand. 

The wholesalers approved the report of the 
committee on west Coast wholesale terms and 
conditions of purchase. 


INCORPORATE HOO-HOO 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—Incorporation 
papers for the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
have been filed with the secretary of State of 
Missouri at Jefferson City by Attorney Chase 
Morsey, of St. Louis. The action to have the 
order incorporated under the laws of Missouri 
was taken as the result of instructions given 
at the annual concatenation in Chicago last 
year and endorsed at the meeting in St. Louis 
recently. The incorporators are Laurent M. 
Tully, Julius Seidel and H. R. Isherwood, 
Snark of the Universe, Past Snark and secre- 
tary-treasurer respectively. 

The incorporation is in pursuance of article 
10, Chapter 33 of the Revised Statutes of 
Missouri, 1909, ‘‘relating to benevolent, religi- 
ous, scientific, educational and miscellaneous 
organizations. ’’ 


PLAN FOR ETHICS CONFERENCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 22.—While the pro- 
gram for the second trade ethics conference to 
be held under the auspices of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association has not yet been com- 
pleted, the indications so far are that the con- 
ference will draw a much larger attendance than 
the first one held in Columbus earlier in the 
year. The second conference will be held at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Oct. 7 and 8. 

So far about fifty associations have notified 
President Dwight Hinckley, of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, that they will have 
representatives at the conference. The dele- 
gates to the conference have not the power to 
commit their associations to any plan and it is 
not the purpose of the conference to attempt 
to adopt any plan to be obligatory on the asso- 
ciations. The conference will make its recom- 
mendations and the delegates will report back 
to their respective associations for action by 
them. 

At the Columbus conference quite a number 
of matters of interest to the trade so far as 
ethical customs are concerned were discussed 
and many points cleared up so that considerable 
headway was made. The October conference 
will take up the discussions where they were left 
off in the spring and go ahead with the subject, 
and as well as review any matters about which 
new points have been brought up in the interim. 

Invitations to the conference have been ex- 
tended to practically every lumber trade asso- 
ciation in the country. The whole purpose of 
the conference is to bring the lumber trade 
generally in agreement as to what constitutes 
ethical trade practice and by this means to put 
the industry on a higher business plane. From 
the interest shown in the conference, it is ex- 
pected that many beneficial results will be ob- 
tained. 

W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio, chairman of 
the trade ethics committee of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, will preside at the 
conference meetings. 








A census of the standing timber in the 
State of New York, which was commenced dur- 
ing the late war, has been completed and the 
announced result gives enough to cut 25,939,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber, and 120,432,000 
cords of wood. Yellow birch leads in quantity, 
followed by beech, with hard maple third. 
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CINCINNATIANS TO GOLF 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 20.—The complete 
program for the tournament of the newly 
formed Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion to be held Thursday Sept. 30 has been ar- 
ranged by the tournament committee, of which 
E. O. Robinson is chairman, and E. M. Bonner, 
V. B. Kirkpatrick, John R. O’Neill and George 
M. Morgan, members. The tournament is to 
be an all-day affair and will be held at the 
links of the Western Hills Country Club. The 
first annual dinner of the organization will fol- 
low in the evening. 

The committee announced that all members 
will be handicapped from their average play 
at the regular Tuesday afternoon sessions of 
the golf association. Ties are to be decided 
by lot. No player may win more than one 
prize. 

The new association includes in its member- 
ship all the prominent lumbermen in Cincin- 
nati. It has gained quite a number of new 
devotees to the game and the interest in its 
affairs has been quite remarkable. The asso- 
ciation was launched by J. C. West, who is its 
first president. 





DETROITERS PICNIC AND PLAY 


DetroIT, Micu., Sept. 20.—One of the most 
delightful outings of the year for Detroit lum- 
bermen was held recently when the Detroit Mill- 
work Estimators’ Club and members of the De- 





has been arranging a series of outings of which 
this was a sort of climacteric success. 

There was a ‘‘picked up’’ baseball game, 
which got beyond the ability of the scorekeeper. 
A. A. Corwin, of Corwin & Son, Pontiac, had 
as a guest at the outing his brother, who is 
an officer in the navy. The Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was represented by J. J. 
Comerford, president of the Detroit Lumber 
Co., and others. 

The next get-together of the Detroit associa- 
tion will be Sept. 27, when there will be a golf 
tournament at the Essex Golf & Country Club 
at Windsor, Ont. The fact that this is in semi- 
wet territory may or may not affect the at- 
tendance. 





CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ OUTING 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 20.—It required 
the carcasses of ten sheep and 800 ears of corn 
to feed the gathering of more than two hundred 
who attended the annual outing of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut held’ Sept. 
16 at Lake Compounce. The weather was not 
ideal for an outing, lowering skies all morning 
undoubtedly keeping many who intended to do 
so from attending, but the rain held off until the 
outing was in its concluding stages, so that there 
was no real interference. 

The retailers of the State were largely rep- 
resented in the gathering, as were also the 
manufacturers and wholesalers doing business in 








Detroit Millwork Estimators’ Club and Detroit Lumbermen’s Credit Association at close of ball 
game at recent outing at Bob-Lo Island, near Detroit, Mich. 


troit Lumbermen’s Credit Association knocked 
off for the day and with their families and 
lunches set out for Bob-Lo island. 

They had a real, old fashioned time, with all 
manner of stunts and races, swimming, dancing, 
ball game and all the trimmings. A-12-inning 
baseball game between the millmen and the 
credit men resulted in a victory for the millmen 
by a score of 7 to 6, the teams playing real, stel- 
lar ball. H. J. Sutherland, of the W. F. Hurd 
Co., was captain of the millmen’s team, and 
H. J. Rothballer, of the Sibley Lumber Co., led 
the credit men’s nine. Coburn Standish, of the 
W. A. C. Miller Co., was umpire. 





DETROIT DEALERS ENTERTAINED 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 20.—Suburban lumber 
dealers of Detroit were guests of the ‘‘down 
river’? lumbermen Thursday, Sept. 16, for an 
afternoon of golf and baseball at the Island 
Country Club, at Grosse Isle. 

Howard Follansbee, secretary of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, suburban di- 
vision, added another feather to his hat, for he 


the State; and there was a large sprinkling of 
ladies, the wives and sweethearts of members, 
who lent grace to the happy occasion. 

The dinner, which consisted of barbecued 
sheep, prepared by being thoroly roasted for 
eight hours over a charcoal fire, fried corn and 
all the other ‘‘fixin’s’’ which go to make up a 
barbecue, was the opening feature and one to 
which full justice was done. While the dinner 
was being served Lynch’s Military Orchestra of 
New Britain rendered a number of enlivening 
selections, including popular choruses, which 
the diners sang with spirit and harmony. 

Following the dinner there was dancing in 
the Casino, which made a decided hit with the 
ladies, and a program of*sports was carried out 
under the direction of A. Schumaker, of the 
Waterbury Lumber Co. 

There was plenty of ‘‘shop’’ talk and the 
consensus was to the effect that business had 
‘“turned the corner’’ and that the outlook was 
most excellent. Several of the representatives 
of manufacturers and wholesalers reported that 
they had booked substantial orders during the 
afternoon. On the whole the outing and bar- 





Commercial 
Bank 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 


Great Lakes Trust Company 


110 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 
Capital - - - $3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 600,000 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
| guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, Know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, If. New York, N. Y. 





415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wanted—A Wholesaler | 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 


mills. Commission basis. 








F.C. PARSONS, _—_ Brookhaven, Miss. 


in Long or Shortleaf with responsible | 
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——----— 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


oF 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Basswood 


All grades of 474" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods; Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











TEXAS HARDWOODS 


becue was a pronounced success, so much so that 
the members voted to repeat it next year. 


Notes of the Outing 


It can not be gainsayed or argued, the ladies 
certainly added wonderfully to the occasion. It 
was the first time that they had been invited to 
any of the association functions. 

The new limousine of G. A. Macauley, of the 
New Britain Lumber Co., was greatly admired. 
Altho it was parked a little out of the way it 
was surrounded by members the entire after- 
noon. 


The Canadian General Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
was represented by Morden Lighter, who came 
down from Montreal, Que., expressly to attend 
the function. 

Several of the members tried their hand at 
fishing. Altho the lake abounds with bass and 
other species of the finny tribe, there were no 
catches worthy of mention reported. 

C. E. Kennedy, of C. E. Kennedy (Inc.), New 


York City, and a party of four started in ample 
time but their machine ‘‘went bad’’ on the 
road and they were over two hours late in ar- 
riving. The barbecued sheep ete. just held out 
so that they could be fed. 





ST, LOUIS GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20.—L. E. Cornelius, St. 
Louis’ crack lumberman golfer, made the low 
medal score at the regular monthly tournament 
last week of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
at Algonquin Country Club. His score was 90, 
a rather high score for Mr. Cornelius. The 
other low scores follow: 


Gross Handicap Net 
Oe ee 101 20 81 
R. A. McClinnock........ 97 15 82 
Si, SB MOR 8 as calls 107 18 89 
i ec, MI S66. 0.6. 0:4 566" 110 20 90 
Wim TOG 6.0 cc tw en 108 18 90 
ae Fi 2 115 25 90 


The October meeting will be held at Midland 
Valley Country Club. 





| Beaumont Quality ' 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 
A trial order will prove the 


many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co. 








BEAUMONT ,, 


’. A. Priddie 
Vice-Pres. 


Ben 8. Woodhead, 
a President 








Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Your items o: 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
: Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


Mills at A. L. BOYNTON 

White City and Sen Augustine, LUMBER CO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Seles Offices ot Lufkin, Texess Lufkin - Texas 














Tells of Hardwood Market Overseas 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 20.—Altho prospects 
are for a substantially larger business in hard- 
wood lumber in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark and the Scandinavian countries 
somewhat later, there is comparatively little de- 
mand for these at the moment and business is 
very quiet. 

This is the gist of a letter written by Ralph 
Jurden, of the Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, to 
his firm here under date of Sept. 3 from Paris. 
Mr. Jurden, together with R. M. Carrier, presi- 
dent of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Sardis, Miss., and head of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
in Europe for the last two months investigating 
the hardwood lumber industry overseas. These 
gentlemen are now enroute to the United States, 
having sailed from Cherbourg Sept. 18 on the 
Mauretania. 

Here is the letter in full: 

Conditions in England are not good just now. 
The timber trades seem to feel that ocean freight 
rates will decline and they are held back also by 
the money and exchange situation. 

August is a holiday month in England and most 
business men are at the seashore or in the coun- 
try. All feel that fall trade will be good. The 
housing situation is serious and there will be much 
building. Stocks are generally low and while I 
have sold considerable lumber and veneers, yet the 


buying is for immediate requirements. There is no 
inclination to stock up. Congestion in Liverpool 
and London is bad and labor conditions are really 
very serious. 

The timber trades all look for a big hardwood 
business, but just now it is a policy of ‘watchful 
waiting.” Quite generally, conditions in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and Scandinavia are the same, 
tho there is a better trade now in those countries. 
Belgium is rebuilding at a quick pace and I think 
that, in another year, there will be little evidence 
seen of the war. They all work in Belgium. 

Saw Frank Fee in Antwerp. He tells me he has 
sold $600,000 f. 0. b. mill value of lumber in just 
six weeks in England and Belgium. 


Leading exporters here report that there is 
very little demand for hardwood lumber in 
Europe and that business is’ extremely quiet. 
‘¢Foreign demand is pretty well shot to 
pieces,’’ is the way one of the most prominent 
exporters here sized up the situation today. 

‘¢There is very little inquiry for ocean freight 
room from hardwood lumber interests,’’ said 
J. H. Townshend, president of the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., today. ‘‘ Handles 
and some other products that are needed for 
agricultural equipment are being exported in 
fair volume but there is comparatively little in- 
uiry for shipping space for hardwood lumber 
tself.’? 


1 





Klamath-Lake Forest Protection 


The report for 1919 of J. F. Kimball, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Klamath-Lake Counties 
Forest Fire Association, states that last year 
was the worst in the association’s history. 
This was due, Secretary Kimball states, ‘‘to 
unfavorable weather conditions, careless log- 
ging, and incendiarism.’’ Incidentally Mr. 
Kimball says that while he does not ‘‘alto- 
gether subscribe to the plan presented by some 
advocates of annual light burning as a substi- 
tute for the patrol system,’’ he does sincerely 
believe that as fast as practicable portions of 
the forest furnishing the great fire risk because 
of excessive accumulation of inflammable ma- 
terial on the ground should be burned over. 

Notwithstanding- the difficulties connected 
with fire protection, the secretary states that he 
regards the beetle situation as ‘‘ infinitely more 
serious than the fire.’’ The annual loss from 
the depredations of the pine beetle, he says, are 
tremendous; and while public sentiment has 
been aroused to an appreciation of the need of 
fire protection, comparatively few persons real- 
ize the ‘‘terrific damage resulting from beetle 
infestations.’’ Tho the Forest Service is en- 
gaged in a multiplicity of undertakings in con- 
nection with the protection, administration and 
exploitation of vast areas of timber, perform- 
ing these duties in a most efficient manner, yet 
‘‘it is neglecting in a shameful way the tre- 
mendous problem of overcoming the beetle.’’ 
Mr. Kimball speaks in the strongest terms of 





the conditions and the needs of the Forest 
Service for forest protection and closes his re- 
port with an appeal to the reader to use his 
influence in securing from Congress adequate 
appropriations for the work of forest protec- 
tion. 


The forests under the jurisdiction of this as- 
sociation are divided into two units, the ex- 
penditures of the two being kept separate. In 
Unit 1 the expenditure for fire protection dur- 
ing 1919 was $6,769.37, and for beetle protec- 
tion $1,314.94. The total amount collected in 
that unit was $6,984.79; the assessment per 
acre for fire protection being $.025, and for 
beetle protection, $.005. In Unit 2 the ex- 
penditure for fire protection was $6,017.33, and 
for beetle protection, $773.89; the assessment 
collected per acre for fire protection being $.01, 
and for beetle protection, $.005. The loss in 
Unit 1 was 1,754,245 feet; and in Unit 2, 94;- 
500 feet board measure. 


With respect to beetle protection Secretary 
Kimball says: ‘‘We as a private association 
are endeavoring to free our private timber from 
this insect, while our neighbor, the Forest 
Service, is conducting a great laboratory where 
these pests are propagated and distributed 
upon us.’’ The bureau of entomology, he says, 
has done much valuable research, but what is 
required is practical work in actual extermina- 
tion. , 
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THE FRONT PORCH 


The lumber industry always has been an im- 
portant factor in human economy, little recog- 
nized by others and hardly recognized by itself. 
It has served mankind all the way from the 
cradle to the casket, and even supplied the 
bar against which man leaned in his idle mo- 
ments—the number of moments he leaned 
against the bar each day having much to do 
with the distance between the casket and the 
cradle. And now a new distinction has come 
to us: We are the builders of the potent Front 
Porch. 

It is true that, in a cruder form, in the log 
cabin, the lumber industry already had sup- 
plied presidents to the people. Nowadays 
when fond parents want to give their boy a 
chance to rise in the world, they send him to a 
university, or buy him an airplane. - In the old 
days they picked out a nice, damp log cabin 
for him to be born in, and let the Republican 
party take its course. A bath tub would have 
defeated Garfield, and it would have ruined 
Grant. And who would ever associate the mem- 
ory of Lincoln with a tile floor? 

But the world moves, especially with rents 
what they are. The Illinois log cabin has been 
succeeded by the Ohio front porch. It was 
from a front porch in Canton that McKinley 
teed off to the White House, and now a front 
porch in Marion is trying to do as much for 
Senator, but nevertheless admirable, Warren G. 
Harding. 

You don’t hear anything about any candi- 
date going down into a cement cellar or up a 
brick chimney to issue his oratory, do you? He 
doesn’t sit in his marble bath, or on his steel 
so called fire escape. No, he, sits on his front 
porch, made of wood, part of it pine wood and 
the rest of it Leonard. 

The Front Porch has become historic. What 
a man says on his front porch has become im- 
portant. It always has been the entrance to 
the house, but now it has become the entrance 
to the White House. 

And there is a little sadness in it all, too. 
The front porch, once the retreat of lovers, has 
been invaded by the politicians. Originally in- 
tended for holding hands, it has become a place 
for holding meetings. Where the crimson ram- 
bler used to clamber, now the moving picture 
operator does. Where the butterfly once flitted 
lightly from flower to flower the candidate now 
leaps lightly from issue to issue. Where the 
humming-bird once came in quest of honey, the 
politician comes in quest of a post office. 

Yet, also, and for this let us be glad, the 
Front Porch is a demonstration of our democ- 
racy, meaning, of course, the democracy that 
spells itself with a small d. We are not. gov- 
erned by some potentate who sits upon a gold 
and ivory throne, but we recognize the power of 
a simple citizen sitting on a front porch, a porch 
not made of gold and ivory, possibly even pos- 
sessing a leaky gutter. The front porch has 
taken the place of the throne room—altho, of 
course, 2 man can be thrown from a front poreh 
as easily as he can be thrown from a throne. 

Yea, the log cabin has passed, and the front 
porch for presidents and the duplex or 2-flat 
for vice presidents, have taken its place. Of 
course, no one ever wondered where a vice presi- 
dent was born. They only wondered why. But 
they were interested in the presidential birth- 
place, until now. Now they do not care where 
he was born. What they want to see is a pic- 
ture of the place where his milkman leaves the 
morning milk and his neighbor swipes the morn- 
ing paper. They want to see where he sits in 
the cool of the evening and swats insects and 
opposition. Farragut’s famous phrase ‘‘Damn 
the torpedoes!’’ may be succeeded in our his- 
tories by ‘*Damn the mosquitoes! ’” 

So, in closing, we congratulate the millwork 
men of America on the renaissance, whatever 
that is, of the Front Porch. Surely Mr. Hard- 
ing ought to get the unanimous vote of the 
millwork men of America. We have no doubt 








that down in Jimmy Cox’s own town Sidney 
King is working for him tooth and nail. For 
there ought to be a boom in front porches 
from now on, since there is a presidential boom 


on one. No man may hope to aspire to high 
office without a front porch. Weary party lead- 
ers, approached at 2:11 a. m. in a smoke laden 
room with an offer of a compromise candidate, 
will ask right off, ‘‘But has he got a front 
porch?’’ 

So there ought to be a decided bull move- 
ment in the millwork business, especially that 
having to do with front porches. Perhaps we 
shall have a return to those marvelous styles of 
the 80’s, the symmetrical scrolls and the diversi- 
fied doo-dads with which our porches once were 
decorated. It is time to get out the jig saw 
and the No. 1 boards and go to work on the 
ancient patterns. 

The Front Porch is here to stay as a factor in 
our American politics and history. The bay 
window long has been prominent among our 
politicians; but it will be overshadowed hence- 
forth by the dignified Front Porch, where teeth 
are put into leagues and other dentistry is per- 
formed, and great principles are born. 

The Front Porch has come to stay as a spring- 
board to the presidency—except for one horri- 
ble thought! May there not rise up sometime 
one of the common people, one of the proletariat, 
with revolution in his oratory and some cheese 
and crackers in his pocket, who, appealing to 
the classes, and to class consciousness and class 
prejudice, may inflame the populace and 
stampede the election by announcing himself 
as the Back Stoop candidate? 





The way to make good money is to make good. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

ToLeDO, On10.—A lower from Chicago to To- 
ledo used to cost around $1.50. Last night we 
paid $3.75 so the proletariat could have auto- 
mobiles (tho we can’t). And then the prole- 
tariat didn’t take the trouble even to fill the 
tanks so the capitalistic class could wash its 
face this morning. 

But we soon forgot all that when we landed 
in the hospitable hands of Ben Stephens, justly 
celebrated lumber wholesaler, who devoted a per- 
fectly good day to showing us that after you get 
off a train in Toledo your troubles are over. 

Ben is president of the Exchange Club here 
(‘*Big Ben’’ they call him), the liveliest bunch 
of lunch grabbers in captivity. Then we watched 
Indianapolis wallop Toledo at baseball, and 
wound up at Ben’s domicile for dinner. 

Here and there during the day we encoun- 
tered any number of good lumbermen who have 
helped make Toledo what it is: F. W. Dut- 
weiler, for example, and Allan Smith, the well 
known millworker. And on the stairway of the 
Spitzer Building we ran plump into Ben John- 
son, That is, Ben Johnson was plump. Ben is 
a poet and, worse than that, poetizes about 
lumber. But we do not hate him, even if he is 
a competitor. 

W. H. Prentiss also called—and, as usual, we 
didn’t have anything. We found all the lumber- 
men happy, but lumber somewhat in the dol- 
drums. Some thought it was because the crops 
were coming in, and some because they weren’t, 
and some because the market was declining a 
little, and some because it was declining a lot, 
some because the money was needed elsewhere, 
and some because there wasn’t any money, and 
some this and some that, and they were probably 
all correct. 

But what matter markets if one has friends 
like Ben Stephens? 





New CastTie, Pa.—You never can tell where 
a good lumberman is going to turn up. At the 
Rotary blow-out here today it was R. Cornelius, 
of Butler, who put in an appearance at the un- 
expected moment and helped make the day 
happy. 





Making smoke isn’t cooking potatoes. 














Buck Saw Gloves 
a big brother to work 


They help make the 
day’s work better be- 
cause they mean com- 
fort and protection for 
the hand. If you want 
to see some rea/ Cloth 
Gloves and Mittens, 
send for samples of 
Buck Saw. 


Progress 
Mfg. Co. 


CINE, 
wis. 

















{ Nashville Hardwood Flooring Cd. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 599 HARDWOOD 
LUMBER_? FLOORING 


E.BARTHOLOMEW, MANAGER 
| 5622 South Morgan St., CHICAGO 











Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


Company 
VREDENBURCGH, ALA. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 


Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport, A B C Code 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








‘Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 





Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 


We feature Export cutting 
| HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U. S. A. 
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Why go East Mechanically 
for a Burner Improved 

h 

cap PN a AIR-COOLED BURNER 


get a Better 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 


? 


This Smokeless “and ng ges Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


INE AND 

Siarionary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 

Seattle Boiler Works = o7ay Ba"'Wadn 

Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our enroute lists continue to serve 
their purpose in providing quick deliv- 
ery of desirable items. 

You can depend upon our prices. 





Remember 





Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


Colonial T: Bldg.» 
Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia, Pe. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 








OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 








cr 


G. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 
MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 


Italy for sale of 
Logs 


Red and Sap Gum | 
and 


Cuban Mahogany 
Lumber 


Honduras Mahogany 
Spanish Cedar 
Offers solicited including usual 
commission C. I, F. Genoa. 


Cable Address: Sanguettola, Milan 














Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U.S. 
Ebony comes in logs a. to as? none with aver- 


age wt. of 500 k. g. and ove gents wanted. 
Sorontale 


J. CAFFIN, (Celebes) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 











Harassing Conditions in Australia 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 21.—There is a decided 
improvement in freightage of lumber to and from 


Australian ports. Softwood lumber is coming for- 
ward in larger quantities, and there are many fix- 
tures ahead. Australian producers apparently have 
not accepted as final the Government’s resolve not to 
impose additional duties on softwood lumber, and 
there is talk of “lobbying’’ to be done in Parliament 
House as soon as the timber sections of the new 
tariff are reached. The discussions on the tariff 
proposals are about to begin. There is not much 
indication that the Government will recede from 
its determination to leave the timber schedules as 
they are, and really the Australian producer will 
have a tough task to convince the House that it is 
not adequately protected at present by the higher 
costs of production at the Pacific mills, and the 
high rates of freight and shipping incidentals gen- 
erally. He has had an exceedingly profitable trade 
these last few years, and having by now broken 
down the prejudice that was fairly common against 
the hard, heavy woods of the country he should not 
fear any material loss of business. The immense 
incentive to building that followed upon the re- 
patriation scheme of finding houses for the returned 
men has widened his field of operations beyond any- 
thing he could have dreamed of six years ago, and 
has naturally led to a huge demand for all he can 
put over the saw. The cry is everywhere raised by 
house builders and contractors that the sawmillers 
are not meeting their responsibilities as they should, 
that they are purposely keeping their yards bare 
of stock so as to maintain prices. But this is a 
somewhat exaggerated statement. The sawmillers 
everywhere tell the same tale—that altho there are 
plenty of men available in towns they will not go 
into the country milling districts and put up with 
the hardships of bush life even at the admittedly 
high wages now obtaining, the result being that 
mills everywhere are either insufficiently manned, 
or if fully manned the labor is indifferent and 
slow. 

The returned soldier has really had more atten- 
tion from the well meaning, grateful section of the 
community than is good for him or his country, 
and for the most part he has looked for and often 
found labor of the lightest and most unproductive 
kind. Thousands of them have settled in the 
cities—surfeited by the glamor and indolence of 
the big cities of Europe they are not able to tear 
themselves away from similar conditions when 
they come home, and the extreme laborites take 
every possible care to keep them in the cities, 
magnify their grievances and create discontent, so 
that at election times they have a very useful re- 
serve of votes with which to help them into Par- 
liament and embarrass ordered Government. 

How the constant discontent of the cities affects 
even the returned men, but apparently does not 
convince them of their folly, is shown in the slow- 
ness of the building of repatriation houses and the 
extremely high cost. First of all, the building 
operatives refuse to work on Saturdays—under the 
influence of radical agitators—and then, beaten 
on this suicidal policy, they adopt a “go slow” 
attitude of only so many bricks per day and so 
many houses per week, driving the costs per house 
up beyond all reason—anything and everything to 
discourage and dishearten the Government and 
hasten the industrial millennium. At this date 
there are strikes everywhere in Australia. 

As in Australia, New Zealand has had her 
timber workers demanding substantial increases 
of wages and reduction of hours, and after pro- 
longed negotiations a settlement as far as town 
and city mills has been arrived at. The union 
sought a working week of 42% hours, but finally 
accepted 46. The union, like the unions in Aus- 
tralia, went for a weekly wage, but did not suc- 
ceed as in Australia. Wages were finally deter- 
mined on the hourly basis, and the principal rates 
are as follows: First class machinist, 50 cents per 
hour; second class, 45 cents; first sawyer, 48 
cents; second sawyer, 43 cents; leading boxmaker, 
49 cents; yardmen, 48 cents; yard laborers, 45 
cents. The old arrangement provided for overtime 
at the rate of time and a quarter for the first two 
hours, and thereafter time and a half. This was 
amended to provide a rate of time and a half for 
the first three hours and double time thereafter. 
There is still an arrangement to be made for coun- 
try mills. The trend of all the industrial unions 
thruout Australasia is to eliminate overtime re- 
gardless of output or efficient equipment. Only the 
most pressing cases of repair or overhaul are 
tackled nowadays, and always with bad grace. 
The daily earnings are now so near what is con- 
sidered to be a comfortable wage that the workers 
are content to be done with their labor at 5 o’clock. 





The mending and cleaning that went on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays in the old days at time 
and a quarter is.rapidly passing, and the mill 
workshops are mostly silent over week ends with 
constantly accumulating gear and plant requiring 
some attention. It all adds to the difficulties of 
running milling plants smoothly and efficiently and 
materially pushes up the cost of the lumber, but 
the industrialist doesn’t let that worry him. That 
is the funeral of the chap who buys the lumber. 


And on the question of costs, the recent raising 
of the minimum wage in the case of the Australian 
lumbermen has been reflected tm the selling costs, 
as was expected. A pretty substantial rise it has 
been, too, and when all the onerous conditions of 
labor are settled there is bound to be a further 
increase. There was a time, not many years ago, 
when what we call “scantling’’ here—dimensions 
from 8x1-inch up to 6x6-inch fn any lengths from 
7 up to 20 feet, could be purchased ex yard for an 
average of $3 per 100 super feet, delivered at your 
back gate for another 20 cents, any distance up to 
a mile. A man in those days could improve the 
landscape of his garden with a few arbors and com- 
forts of the kind; he thinks a long time now be- 
fore he will give for the same range of lumber $15 
per 100 super feet, and a stiff cartage rate on top 
of that. If he wants a bit of wide stuff, from 
9x1-inch up to 20x1-inch, he has to be prepared to 
pay $15 to $25 per 100 super feet. Still, even at 
these high prices the mills can not meet the de- 
mand for lumber either locally or overseas, and 
overseas users are beginning to clamor for ship- 
ments at the millers’ own prices and shippers’ 
own freights. 


British makers of saws and milling gear are 
pushing their products very hard in Australia at 
present, and some of them are enterprising enough 
to offer free saws and tools so that the sawmillers 
can be encouraged to give them a thoro trial. For 
many years two big manufacturers of saws in the 
United States have had the trade practically in 
their own hands, but if the Sheffield firms continue 
their present policy a lot of the trade is bound to 
be diverted to Britain. Reports speak very highly 
of the saws of one or two British firms, and on the 
question of price they will have an advantage over 
their American rivals with the preferential tariff 
that is operating. On the other hand, quite a num- 
ber of American paint manufacturers have suc- 
ceeded in establishing profitable connections with 
many of the lumber yards in this country and ap- 
pear able to hold their trade in spite of the prefer- 
ential tariff and a good deal of opposition from 
paint factories now established in Australia, these 
latter having so far not turned out an article that 
either attracts or holds the trade for any length of 
time. In one department of Australian sawmilling 
the British have the trade to themselves—that of 
belting—and there is either no attempt made on 
the part of the American manufacturers to do 
business here or they make no headway in ex- 
ploiting the market. With the experiences gained 
in American sawmills there surely must be belt 
makers in the United States who have an article 
equal if not superior to anything made in other 
countries, but we never hear of it out here. 


A very serious period of drouth has fortunately 
ended in the eastern parts of this continent. It 
lasted nearly two years and resulted in the loss of 
millions of sheep and cattle, and enormously de- 
pleted crops; indeed, New South Wales, usually 
a bix exporter of foodstuffs, has had to import 
even flour for her own people. This has meant 
a material financial loss to that State, and has in 
many ways seriously affected business, but the 
drouth has now broken, and the commervial ba- 
rometer has risen greatly as a result. 





The Vessel Market Reviewed 


The steamer market was fairly active in the 
transatlantic and South American coal trades dur- 
ing the last week, but in all others chartering was 
comparatively light, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for 
Sept. 18. Additional coal freights offered steadily, 
and there was a limited inquiry for grain carriers, 
put orders of all other kinds are scarce. Tonnage 
offers more freely, particularly foreign boats, with 
the result that rates have eased off slightly, and in 
some instances are quotably lower. 

The sailing vessel market holds steady, with only 
a limited amount of chartering reported. There 


is a moderate demand in the West Indies and other 
nearby foreign trades for tonnage, for coal and 
lumber cargoes, but only a limited amount offers. 
Coastwise freights of all kinds offer sparingly. 
Rates are steady to firm in all trades. 
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Progress in French Reconstruction 


The completion of the estimates of losses caused 
by the war now makes it possible to state the num- 
ber of little villages, farms and real estate hold- 
ings which were partly or wholly destroyed in 
France. These final estimates, prepared for the 
use of minister delegates to forthcoming allied con- 
ferences, show that 1,659 towns and villages were 
totally wiped out by war’s ravages. 

Some of the more interesting returns of these 
official figures, which have been obtained by the 
French Section of the Foreign Information Service 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company, are as follows: 
Number of towns and villages injured— 

In the six departments which were in- 

WHEE ~scctcncrveovecacsetescssees 

In the departments of Seine, Seine-et- 

Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Seine-Infe- 
TIO 6 uv ctaveceecet Vet wasecen és 173 

Number of towns and villages in which 
destruction reached— 


4,022 


pO On ere 1,659 
UR BR ee 707 
TAGR, CHER SO PERCENE. 2 occ ccsccccccss 1,656 
Number of real estate holdings— 
popes bd GONEFOROD— ccc ccccesecescens 290,300 
Partially destroyed Silage sdwiccuasies 269,870 
Number of private wells damaged or 
CRONE 50), vice sdee ua ac Geass 62,900 
Number of cubic meters of earth to be 
moved to restore property......... 42,100,000 


As an indication of the progress made in restor- 
ing these losses, the official figures show that 
nearly all the injured towns and villages (4,006) 
have been reéstablished and 134,000,000 cubic 
meters of trenches have been filled up. 


International Chamber Board to Meet 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—A. C. Bedford, of 
New York, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, will sail Sept. 
30 for Paris to attend the first meeting of the 
board of directors of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Oct. 11. Mr. Bedford, who is one of 
the vice presidents of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, was elected vice president of 
the International Chamber at the organization 
meeting last June. 

A number of important matters affecting foreign 
trade are to come up at the first meeting of the 
board. Reports will be made to the directors on 
resolutions adopted at the organization meeting 
as follows: Regarding reconstruction as trans- 
mitted to Secretary of State of the United States 
and the prime ministers of all countries members 
of the League of Nations and those invited to be- 
come members, duplicate taxation, governmental 
expenditures and personal, Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, credit facilities, foreign banks, un- 
fair competition, customS and tariffs, export and 
import embargoes, creation of a bureau of inter- 
national statistics, raw materials, port facilities, 
trade terms, passports, subsidies, maritime laws, 
indemnities, reconstruction, exchange, banking fa- 
cilities, reform of calendar, weights and measures, 
statistics of production, clearing house, production, 
codperation between capital and labor, statistics of 
raw materials and finished products. 


Lumber Exports from Boston 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 20.—Exports of lumber 
from Boston during July, 1920, according to a 
report of the collector of the port just made avail- 
able, were as follows: 





Kind 
loards— Amount Value 
Southern pine, feet... . . 9,000 93 
Spruce, feet ..... . 112,000 8,912 
Hardwood, feet .. - 233,000 40,838 
EE os nt WAs-oGan 000 3 28,000 173 
CURE TUMRNGE cc cc ccwtcccsee ceeses 35 
Serre ree 20 
DEN SUGGES GN ds dew cacvxe 52,639 18,960 
SEE FagducecUstocwe Geta” Wesiegs 14,190 
Cooperage shook, pieces...... 290 3,000 
Other manufactures of wood... ...... 216,863 
GO Rr eee et re $303,924 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 17.—New export 
business on Douglas fir, by the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. and other San Francisco 
concerns, has been very light thus far this month. 
Inquiries are not very plentiful altho there are in- 
dications of more business from China and the 
west coast of South America. Foreign buyers ap- 
pear to be waiting for fir prices to decline and are 
encouraged to hold off by the temporary falling off 
in the domestic lumber demand. Unsettled financial 
conditions in foreign dountries also discourage buy- 
ing for the present, A further decline in offshore 
freights is expected which will have a tendency to 
stimulate export buying. Some good export orders 
have been placed on the Columbia River recently. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, continues to 


have a fair volume of inquiries for dry and green 
clear. An additional million feet has been sold 
for 1921 loading. There is some European inquiry. 
Australia is taking redwood to replenish stocks, 
but there is no speculative demand. Redwood tie 
inquiries are being received from the west coast of 
South America. The steamer Las Vegas has left 
here for Eureka to load one million feet for Aus- 
tralia. The schooner Carrier Dove has loaded 
700,000 feet for Australia at Fort Bragg. Export 
prices are being well maintained. 


Export Outlook Brightens 


MPMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 20.—Slashing reductions 
in ocean rates, coming on the heels of advances in 
freight rates to domestic markets, will result in 
heavy movements of southern hardwoods to over- 
seas ports, in the opinion of Memphis lumber ex- 
porters. The hardwood export outlook is brighter 
now, they state, than it has been at any time 
since the end of the war. Conditions are develop- 
ing rapidly to the point where foreign markets 
can purchase and obtain American hardwoods so 
urgently needed in the rehabilitation program. 

Recent inquiries from’ overseas markets have 
been exceedingly brisk, and hardwood exporters 
predict that a heavy volume of business will de 
velop within the next few months. Prices on hard- 
woods have now declined to a point within reach 
of foreign buyers. 

About three weeks ago the various ocean car- 
riers unexpectedly engaged in a rate war that 
brought ocean freight rates tumbling to a much 
lower level than has prevailed since prewar days. 
It is indicated that this war, which began when 
the French Line refused longer to be bound by the 
conference charges, will bring rates still further 
downward. When foreign buyers get a line on the 
ocean rate situation, it is believed they will be 
quick to seize their long awaited opportunity to 
acquire American hardwoods. 

Unquestionably a brisk movement of export lum- 
ber would help the domestic market materially, and 
might induce domestic buyers to come into the 
market more quickly with their quantity buying. 

Lumber consumers in practically all foreign mar- 
kets are reported to be in need of vast quantities 
of American hardwoods. This is especially true of 
furniture manufacturers, who have been using 
native woods while awaiting an opportune time to 
import high grade hardwoods from the States. 

Recent inquiries for hardwoods have come by 
letter and cable from the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Germany, Africa and 
South America, showing a world wide demand for 
American lumber. 


July Exports Thru Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 20.—The report showing 
July exports of lumber and logs from Baltimore 
indicates some improvement in the forwardings as 
compared with June and May. The total declared 
value of the exports is about $97,000 less than 
the aggregate for July, 1919, but an analysis will 
show that the loss must be charged entirely to oak 
boards. While the total value shows up quite 
well, with the exception of oak boards, there was a 
reduction in quantities, which bears out the state- 
ments made from time to time that foreign buyers 
are purchasing nothing which is not urgently 
needed. The statement for last July, as contrasted 

with the same month of 1919, is as follows: 


—July, 1920— —July, 1919— 













Logs— Feet Value Feet Value 
i cane wauesas SRee S Ree. ccctinnve uwesees 
Hardwood ..... 19,000 2'936 7,000 $ 285 

Boards— 

Sg Serr Co Se eee eer ee 
Gum dane hey ekonae 4,000 1,830 
Oa . 966,000 113,590 3, sit 000 240,150 
White ‘pine.. .»» 194,000 14/840 wekemeka nanos 
Shortleaf pine. 25,000 7,151 
Pitch pine. » Gee BaD ccccuanme ace ene 
Poplar 240,000 18,177 
Spruce. 34,000 1,350 
Hardwood . 871,000 73,977 
Other lumber. im wae ae 3 
Furniture .. 


Tool handles 
Shooks, box... 
Staves, pieces. 





SE icntdets  Svtcds tnedue eccaewos x 
Other manufac- 
tures of wood.. ...... WOES. sccucese 30,255 
TRAM ae iciis $337,734 $434,678 


Queensland, Australia, has issued a proclama- 
tion which will have the effect of seizing all logs 
arriving within twenty-five miles of Brisbane or 
Maryborough, and the owners will have to apply 
to the Government before they can be exported. 
Representations had been made to the Government 
that the export of large quantities of softwoods, 
hoop pine and bunya, principally to the other 
States of the Commonwealth, has caused a serious 
shortage in Queensland and caused increased 
prices. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 








Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, 

London, E. C, 2 Li 
Codes, A B C 5th Edition, 

Universal Western Union 


““Merriness” 
ondon 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And ad Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, c., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Tel. & Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 








wean American 
BUYERS of 

* Hardwoods 

Write to Logs and Lumber 


James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 


Dock Board Bldg., PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C_ 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed) and A B C. Sth Ed 




















CANT & KEMP = Sidé382N5 
Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘“‘Brackridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable 
: “Nivarium,”” London. Agents for the sale of all 





* kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 


Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 


Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


gents iN the sale of all k'nds of 
AMERICA N LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch St.. 
London, E. C. 3 
one Addressee—Singletons, a ‘ay ~~ Rootes 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Ed. « Telecode 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 
Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 
THE WOODS conspoces Socuding “roDAYS™ et 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Has Standardized Methods in the 


Manufacture of Sash and Door Frames 





It's Easy 
To Sell 


lumber manufactured 
right, graded right, 
shipped right and 
plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s 
trade mark as is our 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 


BVSASTT, WASH, 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 
verte! KTR STEPPING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 


in any 
quantity 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 
and Fir Lumber 


Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines: 
t.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor Gen’! Sales Offices 


Wauncrex Commercial Co: 





oo Neos 














MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
( PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUC ts 9 
EUGENE QREGON 


ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis {of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 

Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 

to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
‘Ss gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 











PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 
VIA ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 


LONG FIR JOISTS —_— 
an> BIG TIMBERS i" 


Falls, 
Wash. 
WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 








Seventeen years ago a progressive lumberman 
of the Northwest and his two sons originated a 
plan for making standard knock down window 
and door frames in a factory devoted exclusively 
to this purpose. Their ideal was large scale 
production which would make possible the mar- 
keting of a high quality frame at a moderate 
price. Experience had taught them the disad- 
vantages of ordinary frames that had to be set 
up on the job from a large number of separate 
pieces and they realized the inconvenience to 
dealers in having various sizes of frames made 
to order. Their idea was to build complete 
frames in such a way that the dealer could sup- 
ply all common sizes from a relatively small 
stock, and the builder could set them up without 
waste of time and labor. 

Hans J. Andersen and his two sons, Herbert 
J. and Fred C., were the men behind this idea. 
After perfecting their plans they began the 
manufacture of Andersen window and door 
frames in a small factory located in Hudson, 
Wis. During 1904, the first year, 10,000 frames 


. were produced. These found a ready market 


and production was speeded up so that by 1906 
this small factory managed to put out 44,000 
frames. 

The first Andersen frames, while standard 
for their time, were not made as they are today. 
The chief differences were that they were not 
cut to the exact lengths desired, and few were 
equipped with pockets and pulleys. 


2 


1. F. C. Andersen, president. 2. 
charge of sales and office management. 4. 





H. J. Andersen, secretary and treasurer. 
R. L. Nash, sales representative. 


frames are shipped from the other side, it 
travels continually forward under cover all the 
time. Weather conditions have no effect on 
loading or unloading here, since all this work 
is done within the buildings. 

After a year and a half of syccessful opera- 
tion in the new factory, the building of which 
he personally directed and in which he took 
great pride, Hans J. Andersen died suddenly 
Dec. 24, 1914. Since then his two sons have 
carried on the business with the help of able 
assistants in the various departments. Among 
these H. L. Rothschild, in charge of sales and 
office management, and R. L. Nash, representing 
the firm on the road, have made for themselves 
a wide circle of friends and acquaintances thru- 
out the territory into which the firm ships its 
high quality frames. 

In Andersen white ‘pine frames, genuine 
white pine is used for all exposed parts, such 
as sills and casings, in order to make them prac- 
tically weatherproof. Other parts are made of 
high grade southern pine. All parts are now 
cut to exact sizes and lengths at the factory, 
so the carpenter is not required to do his own 
fitting. The pockets are cut out and screwed 
back into place, and the pulleys are screwed 
securely into their mortises so that they can 
not get lost. While shipped in the so called 
knock down form, these frames are in reality 
half nailed up. The parts are assembled at the 
factory so that each frame consists of only 
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ce ae 


8. H. L. Rothschild, in 


OFFICIALS AND ASSISTANTS WHO CONDUCT THE ANDERSEN LUMBER CO., SOUTH STILL- 


WATER, 


Business showed a steady increase, and by 
1912 the output of three years previous was 
trebled. One hundred and thirty-two thousand 
frames were produced that year, which was the 
maximum capacity of the Hudson factory. The 
business had outgrown the original plant and 
was obliged to move. 

A favorable building site was found in the 
village of South Stillwater, Minn., not far from 
the old location. This move put the factory 
in closer touch with the forests of high grade 
northern white pine lumber, not far distant. 
All exposed parts of the Andersen frame are 
made of this lumber. The new location also 
gave better communication with the market 
since it gave facilities for shipping over three 
transcontinental railroad lines. 

With a view to the future, the Andersens 
erected a large plant in South Stillwater, and 
the much used term, ‘‘model factory’’ might 
well be applied here in its best sense. The 
plant consists of a group of reinforced concrete 
buildings, fireproof thruout, well ventilated and 
equipped with an automatic sprinkler system. 
The buildings are so arranged that from the 
time the rough lumber is unloaded in the ware- 
house at one side of the plant until the finished 


MINN. 


seven units instead of twenty or twenty-two 
which compose the ordinary type of knock down 
frame. 

A unique feature of Andersen white pine 
frames is that from only eleven different heights 
and widths, frames of 121 sizes can be made. 
This is possible because all sides and ends are 
made interchangeable. The frames are shipped 
in the Andersen 2-bundle form; that is, with 
the side jambs and casings in one bundle and 
the sill, head jamb, and head easing in the 
other. Thus by simply picking out side and 
end bundles of the desired lengths, frames of 
any common size can be set up in ten minutes. 

The present rate of production of the Ander- 
sen factory runs into hundreds of thousands: of 
frames per year. In order to reach this large 
output, it has been necessary to speed up opera- 
tions within the plant to a high efficiency. 
Every waste motion on the part of workmen 
has been eliminated and, wherever possible, op- 
erations have been combined so that two steps 
can be accomplished by the effort formerly re- 
quired for one. The rate of feed in nearly all 
machines has been increased to the highest 
point in keeping with safety and, in some in- 
stances, machines have practically been com- 
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bined. All these things help in keeping down 
the cost of production. 

The management realizes that in order to do 
the most efficient work, the men must have 
proper chance for rest and recreation. To this 
end it has fitted up a comfortable club room 
above the office, where the men can enjoy all 
the privileges of a good club. Tennis courts 
are also provided 4nd maintained by the com- 
pany. Besides these pleasure features, every 
employee has an insurance policy on which the 
firm pays the premiums as long as he is in its 
service, 

The Andersen. Lumber Co. is conducting a 
national advertising campaign which is reach- 
ing dealers, contractors, carpenters and build- 
ers. The leading thought in the campaign is to 
show these various factors the big advantage 
of the standardized frame adaptable to a wide 
variety of uses. The copy is chiefly educational 


in that it will show building interests how time 
and money may be saved by using a standard- 
ized frame without in the least detracting from 
the distinctiveness and pleasing appearance of 
the building. 


~ 





A NEW USE FOR VENEERS 


A new use for veneers has been found in the 
manufacture of masts and spars for sailing 
vessels. The topmast and some of the spars 
of ‘‘Shamrock IV,’’ of recent racing fame, 
were constructed of 6-ply veneer, rolled hollow 
with shells about one and a quarter inches thick. 
The mast is 60 feet long and in cross section 
is in the form of an ellipse, the longest diameter 
being 18 inches and the shortest 9. The total 
weight is but a fraction of what it would be if 
the mast were of solid wood of that size. The 


_ kind of wood is not stated. 





Emphasizes Need for Co-operation 
Between Woodworkers and Engineers 


The need and the opportunities for the ap- 
plication of engineering knowledge to the vari- 
ous branches of the lumber industry have been 
appreciated by a group of members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
and one of these, Thomas D. Perry, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., recently prepared 
an article suggesting some of these needs and 
opportunities, which was published in Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

Mr. Perry points out some of the reasons why 
in the development of other industries the en- 
gineering profession has been called upon more 
than in the development of the lumber industry. 
But, he says: ‘“‘A survey, no matter how 
superficial, will demonstrate that, while the 
woodworker may not have needed the engineer 
in the past, he certainly needs him now. Raw 
material is increasingly more valuable; and 
wasteful methods are increasingly more culpa- 
ble; labor requires higher wages, mechanical 
methods are in demand, manufacturing units 
are larger, need for coddination is more press 
ing; and output is more standardized. Proper 
adjustments to meet these conditions will per- 
mit larger and more intensive production.’’ 

The woodworker has not been altogether at 
fault for not calling the engineer to his aid, 
for the latter commonly has considered the sim- 
ple operations of the lumber industry beneath 
his dignity. Because this has been true, in 
future a broader aspect and a readjustment of 
attitude are necessary. 

Mr. Perry, in the article referred to, enum- 
erates some of the branches of the woodwork- 
ing industry with a view to suggesting some of 
the problems that need better solutions. ‘‘The 
fundamental division,’’ he points out, ‘‘is be- 
tween primary woodworkers, converting timber 
and logs (natural growths) into lumber or 
some other form of raw material intermediate 
between the tree and the final product; and 
the secondary woodworkers, who take the lum- 
ber and make it into pianos, furniture, caskets, 
house trim ete. The problems are quite un- 
like, altho there may be a few exceptions where 
the primary manufacturer still produces the 
finished product, as in the case of cooperage 
and flooring and many kitchen implements made 
directly from the log.’’ 

While considerable engineering skill has been 
developed in some branches of the lumber in- 
dustry, the author calls attention to the fact 
that it has been mostly in the direction of ma- 
chine design; ‘‘the utilization of waste in such 
plants stands out as a gigantic travesty on the 
principles of economy. It is frequently said 
that steam power does not cost the sawmill 
man anything because he has plenty of waste; 
therefore why watch the economies of steam 
consumption.’’ The author notes a few cases 
iit which the woods and mill waste is” utilized 
for power production in the manufacture of 
ice in the southern States and for making wood 
fiber for wrapping paper; but these, he says, 


‘fare exceptions to the rule of universal and 
unjustifiable waste in the lumber production.’’ 

The rotary cutting, slicing and sawing of 
veneers, he says, are subject to all the condi- 
tions referred to, and involve other refinements, 
‘such as preparing, cutting and handling thin 
and delicate sheets, selecting for figure, pre- 
venting discoloration, keeping flat ete.’’ But 
artificial drying, the author states, is an im- 
portant question requiring the attention of the 
engineer. Cooperage methods also, he says, are 
still erude, conditions in that branch of the 
industry being so primitive as completely to 
‘‘discourage any engineer who might assume 
the problem of developing it.’’ The impreg- 
nation of woods with various preservatives, he 
points out, has received some engineering en- 
couragement; and the making of wood pulp is 
eited as an example of wood utilization de- 
veloped thru engineering skill. 

But tho the strength of timber of various 
species has ben the subject of many tests, ‘‘a 
recognized standard compilation does not exist. 
The airplane has brought this subject promi- 
nently to the front, because the life of an air- 
man or the success of his military mission 
would frequently depend on the reliability of 


wood parts. This phase of strength, recognized 
in only two of many uses, offers a vast field for 
consistent investigation and comparative 
study.’’ 


Referring to the varied and important uses 
of wood in automobile manufacture, Mr. Perry 
directs attention to the fact that ‘‘authorities 
vary widely as to the merit of wood and steel 
wheels, and as to the relative comfort and 
durability of wood and steel trusses from body 
to axles. No conclusive authority exists for 
intelligent guidance.’’ 

Production methods of industrial engineering 
are hardly developed, he says; and factory 
equipment and systems are largely lacking in 
productive efficiency. The average woodworker 
has very little regard for the production en- 
gineer; but there are developing here and there 
unrelated and uncodrdinated examples of 
scientific factory production. ‘‘What better 
service,’’ he asks, ‘‘could be rendered by en- 
gineers and engineering publications than to 
assist in standardizing and disseminating the 
best results?’’ Tho the schools have for years 
been struggling with manual training in wood- 
working branches, ‘‘where is there an institu- 
tion that produces even the rudiments of a 
woodworking training?’’ The forestry schools, 
Mr. Perry notes, are making a beginning, but 
employers do not realize the need of sending 
their men for even short courses. 

In conclusion the author says: ‘‘The field 
for the engineer in woodworking is almost un- 
limited, but the development of such a new and 
untried line will take education, patience and 
adaptability on the part of all who are vitally 
interested in the trades that employ so large a 
proportion of our citizens.’’ 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN SHAY LOCOMOTIVE 
The big factor in the lumber business is to get 


the logs to the mill. Years ago it could be done by 
floating them down the river in the spring, but as 
the forests were gradually cleared away this be- 
came more difficult and rail transportation eventu- 
ally came into general use. Subsequently, the 
question of motive power became a problem to be 
reckoned with, and time and experience have 
proved that for the logging railroad the geared 
locomotive is an ideal type of motive power. 

The first geared locomotive consisted of a sta- 
tionary engine mounted on a flat car and geared 
to the wheels. It was apparently a crude arrange- 
ment, but it was found to be desirable because it 
could go anywhere, on almost any kind of track, 
and operated as well on sharp curves and steep 
grades as it did on the level. This original idea 
has gradually developed and expanded until we 
now have the powerful and efficient machine of 
today that is an indispensable factor in logging 
operations. 

It is the purpose of this article to explain the 
changes which have been made in the Shay type 
of geared locomotive, this type of locomotive being 
in the most widespread use on logging railroads. 


The First Geared Locomotives 


The first Shay geared locomotive was built about 
thirty years ago at Lima, Ohio, by the Lima Loco- 
motive & Machine Co., now the Lima Locomotive 
Works (Inc.). 

The first Shay engines were of comparatively 
small size and consisted of a structural steel frame 
supported on a 4-wheel truck at each end. The 
boiler and water tank were mounted on this frame, 
and the steam cylinders were placed in a semi- 
vertical position midway between the trucks by the 
side of the firebox. The steam cylinders, two or 
three in number, rotated a flexible line shaft ex- 
tending the length of the locomotive and connected 
to the truck wheels by bevel gears and pinions. 
That this system of power transmission has proved 
its worth is shown by the fact that it has been 
used ever since with very good results, and is an 
important part of the present day geared locomo- 
tive. 

Early Improvements in Design 


The boilers on the first Shay 1:ocomotives were of 
the boot type, which was a combination of the 
ordinary vertical boiler and horizontal tubular 
boiler. After a few years this type of boiler was 
abandoned in favor of the locomotive type of 
boiler, which was suitable for higher pressures and 
has a greater factor of safety. All boilers are 
now built to comply with the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers’ boiler code and the various 
State requirements. 

As the Shay locomotive came into more general 
use, larger engines were built to utilize three 
trucks instead of two. With these locomotives the 
water tank was carried by a separate frame and 
truck connected to the main locomotive’ frame. 
The flexible line shaft was extended to drive the 
wheels on the third truck under the tender. This 
arrangement gave a heavier and more powerful 
locomotive, which utilized all its weight for trac- 
tion and at the same time had the flexibility of the 
small sizes. 

In recent years rail transportation in America 
has been rapidly developed to accommodate fast 
changing conditions. The amount of freight and 
tonnage has increased much more rapidly than new 
lines have been built. This in turn has necessi- 
tated the construction of larger and more powerful 
motive power units from time to time. Also the 
increasing scarcity of fuel has made economy of 
operation imperative. All these conditions are 
strongly realized in the lumber industry where 
the amount of logs handled and material shipped 
has required the full capacity of the lumberman’s 
equipment. 


New Types for Hard Service 


The older design of the Shay geared locomotive 
eventually came to limit the service of the loco- 
motive; consequently, when still more capacity 
was required it became necessary to modify and 
improve the design to accommodate new conditions, 
Larger and heavier boilers had to be built to 
supply additional power, and in many cases air 
brake equipment was added. To meet the more 
severe operating conditions the girder,type of frame 
was brought out. The older type of frame con- 
sisted of a pair of I beams extending the length 
of the locomotive and being connected by bolsters 
and braces. The heaviest load comes at the center 
midway between the trucks, and the frame was 
reinforced by tie rods under the frame. This style 
has been used successfully for many years and is 


still being used on locomotives for ordinary classes 
of service. Where service is exceptionally severe 
the girder type of frame previously mentioned is 
now being used with excellent results. The girder 
frame consists of two members; namely, the right 
and left frame. Each frame has heavy angle 
irons forming the top and bottom members of the 
frame and being connected by a strong steel web 
plate. The section near the center of the locomo- 
tive is made deeper than the end section, which 
gives a much greater carrying capacity and at the 
same time keeps the ends of the frame at about 
the same depth as formerly. The right and left 
girders are rigidly connected by the bolsters and 
end sills. The girder frame is very rigid and sub- 
stantial and forms an extra strong foundation for 
the boiler and machinery. It will» stand more 
knocking around than the old style of frame and 
thus enables the locomotive to operate in the se- 
verest kind of service. 


Truck for Exceptionally Heavy Loads 


The entire power of the Shay locomotive is 
transmitted thru the trucks. Formerly the trucks 
were of all-steel built-up construction, and this 
type of truck is still being used for all ordinary 
classes of service. It consists of two arch bar side 
frames rigidly connected by tie bars and cross 
braces. The bolster and spring plank are a girder 
construction of heavy channel irons and web plates. 
For exceptionally severe service the cast steel side 
frame truck has been developed. This truck in gen- 
eral is similar to the built-up style with the excep- 
tion that the side frames members are all con- 
tained in a single steel casting and the different 
parts of the truck are proportionally increased to 
permit of the heaviest possible load being carried. 
Also the size of the journal bearings has been in- 
creased to give a larger factor of safety and a 
longer period of service before requiring new 
brasses. ‘These cast steel side frame trucks are 
now being used on many of the larger Shay loco- 
motives with excellent results. 

The gears are made of a special high grade of 
cast steel to insure a maximum length of service. 
The working parts of the engine are made of the 
best material and the most approved manufactur- 
ing methods used in this production. 


New Types Conserve Fuel, Have Greater Power 


Not only has the strength and durability of the 
Shay been increased to stand the hardest service 
but the economical features have been studied as 
well. The boiler designs have been altered to per- 
mit of more steam space in the boiler in order to 
supply the cylinders with steam which is practi- 
cally free from moisture. This mnsures good work- 
ing pressure in the cylinders and a reliable output 
of power. 

Many Shays are also being equipped with super- 
heaters, which has resulted in a decrease of at 
least 25 to 30 percent in coal and water consump- 
tion. This means that the locomotive can travel 
farther and haul more for the same amount of coal 
and water. With the present price of coal this is 
a vital matter that can not be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

Of course, all working parts such as gears, bear- 
ings etc. will wear out in time, but these parts can 
always be promptly obtained from the factory and 
applied to the locomotive wherever it may happen 
to be. All these wearing parts are located on the 
outside where they are easily accessible and it is a 
simple matter to adjust or replace any part in a 
very short time. Repair shops are unnecessary for 
the logging railroad when motive power is a Shay 
geared locomotive. 


MANAGES RAIL DEPARTMENT 


Announcement is made of the appointment of 
R. K. Papin as manager of the rail department 
of the Standard Rail & Steel Co., Boatmen’s Bank 
Building, St. Louis. Mr. Papin is very well known 
to buyers and sellers of steel rails and other rail- 
road material, having been with various concerns 
in those lines for more than twenty years. 


yee 


BULLETIN OF STEAM HOISTS 


Bulletin No. 2, Lidgerwood Steam Hoisting Bn- 
gines, issued by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., 
96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y., describes and 
illustrates in a very attractive form the various 
equipment turned out by that concern. Double and 
single cylinder drum engines, with a great variety 
of arrangement of drums and equipment, together 
with tables of sizes are shown in such convenient 
form as to make accessible to interested persons 
much very valuable information. The bulletin will 
be sent by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. on 
request. 
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Trailers Used with Trucks Save Time 


[By H. W. Perry*] 


Many a lumberman who has been approached by 
a salesman has tried to look into the truck propo- 
sition, and after a little figuring has decided that 
the truck was not suitable for his requirements. 
The man usually had some horse equipment on 
hand and felt satisfied with its work and expense. 
The most frequent argument put up by such op- 
erators is that it costs less to have the horses 
standing while-the outfit is being loaded and un- 


time it traveled a total of forty-four miles in 
twelve hours (including a loss of two hours on 
account of the outfit getting stuck in a bad road), 
but it consumed 30 percent less gasoline, and the 
total carrying cost per ton was 85 cents, the aver- 
age load per trip for truck plus trailer being seven 
tons. 

Trailers are used in all branches of the lumber 
industry, from getting out huge logs in the rough- 











A 3'-ton 
type is used for hauling long lumber. 


loaded, than it would to let an expensive motor 
truck stand idle. 


This argument is good “horse sense.” But 
there is a better kind of sense to apply to the 
proposition, and that is trailer sense. 


The apparent drawback to motor trucks for lum- 
ber may be overcome easily by using a combina- 
tion of vehicles, consisting of a truck and a 
trailer, or still better, two or three trailers. With 
such equipment the truck, in addition to its own 
load, can pull an equal or greater load on one 
trailer and meantime the second trailer can be 
left in the yard to be loaded. If there is a third 
trailer, it can be left at the other end of the 
route for unloading. This arrangement has been 
adopted by many lumbermen in the last few years 
and it is hard to find anyone who, after trying it, 
would be ready to return to the horse and wagon 
system. 

A short time ago, a test run was made by a 
truck carrying loads averaging three tons. In 
twelve and one-half hours it made six trips, cover- 
ing fifty-eight miles. The hauling cost averaged 
95 cents a ton. Shortly after, the same truck 
was tried out in combination with a trailer. This 





lumber trailer with adjustable drawpole used by Los Angeles (Callf.) company. 
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est forest country to delivering dressed lumber and 
millwork in the city. Enormous spruce and Doug- 
las fir logs are taken out of the Washington and 
Oregon forests readily with tractors and trailers 
where the use of horses would be almost i 
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ble without the making of costly roads. Heavy 
plank rails are laid for the truck and trailers to 
run on over soft ground. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to rig up skidways and donkey engines to roll 
the logs on the vehicles. 

Semitrailers for use with trucks or tractors 
have many advantages for city work, as they can 
be backed readily into position in narrow places 
and the tractor never has to stand for loading, 
which often takes an hour or more when loads of 
sawn lumber have to be made up. When the trac- 
tor returns with an empty semitrailer, it leaves it 
beside a lumber pile to be loaded and at once 
couples up to a semitrailer already loaded and 
starts away with it. The trailer bed is provided 
with a roll-off so that the whole load can be dis- 
charged in a few minutes as a unit. 


* Mr. Perry is general manager of the Trail- 


er Manufacturers’ Association of America. 





A view in the woods in Washington State where: fir logs are being loaded on truck and trailer by 
donkey engine. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


FLORIDA. Perry—Perry planing mill sold to 
G. N. Brown and O. U. Williams. 


INDIANA. New Castle—William H. Camel 
succeeds Charles P. Hunt in lumber business. 

Terre Haute—Property of Vigo Cooperage Co. 
taken over by Dix Lumber Co., of Sullivan, Ind. 
A. T., Hazelrigg will be general manager of the 
Terre Haute branch. 

1OWA. Conrad—Randall & Price elevator and 
lumber business purchased by farmers of com- 
munity. 
Phy gs Center—Furrow Lumber Co. succeeds 

nn 
Manley—wlowers Bros. sold to Manley Lumber 


0. 
Miles—Eclipse Lumber Co. succeeded by John 
L. Franl & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Ripton Lum- 
ber Co. petition to dissolve. 


MICHIGAN. Gibbs City—Gibbs & Son; taken 
over by the cya gh ee, Land & Lumber Co. os 
of Green Bay and Gibbs City. Sawmill and log- 
ging equipment to be improved and increased. 

Rochester—P. J. O’Brien; sold to Rochester 
Lumber & Coal Co. 


MINNESOTA. 0. J. Linstrum, 
sold to Arnoldy Bros. 

MISSOURI. Agency—H. W. Chadwick, sold 
to Agency Lumber Co. 

Carthage—H. W. Putnam succeeded by Putnam 
& Jones. 

NEBRASKA. Gueaha, ~— Jenn B. McSorley, 
withdraws from firm of J. F ‘ 
Omaha. J. F. Gresley and H. T. Black, the 
other members of the firm, succeed to all the 
business and property of the company, and will 
continue under the same name. 

NEW YORK. New York—H. J. Shaffer Co. 
succeeded by Terminal Supply & Equipment Co. 

North Tonawanda—Buffalo Sled Co., changing 
name to Auto Wheel Coaster Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Hardin — Blackwell Lumber 
Co., bought out Florence Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Bloomfield—Hoffman 
& McClure succeeded by Hoffman & Tressler. 

TEXAS. Paris—Estes Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Estes-Albright Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Waukesha—Butler Woodwork 
Co. takes over sash, door and millwork depart- 
ment of Waukesha Manufacturing Co. 

Watertown—Barker a & Fuel Co., mov- 
pe ometal office to Y. M. C. A. Building, Green 

ay, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Conklin Planing Mills 
Co. (Ltd.), bought out plant of Amherstburg 
Planing Mills at Amherstburg, Ont. 

Toronto—Mr. Kelly, of Kelly & Dunlay, Camp- 
bellford, Ont., has bought out Mr. Dunlay who 
has retired from business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Camden—Stuckey Odum Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Opelika—Haynes-Cook Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

CALIFORNIA. Challenge—Challenge Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

s Angeles—Cedar Products Co., incor- 
porated. 

Los Angeles—Hawthorne Furniture Shops, in- 
corporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Pinehurst Box & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

FLORIDA. Florida City—Florida ated Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Milton—Milton —— Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20, 

GEORGIA. 29 Lumber 
= 2 snonEpomntea; to manufacture flooring, ceil- 
ng, e 

ll Elkhart—Home Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Van Buren—Indiana Hardwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

1OWA., neg peg gael Hardwood 
Co., increasing capital to $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Eminence — County 
7 a 5 onmeenest: capital, 11, $30,000 

nford—Lincoln Lumber Co., inco: t 
capital, $30,000. rbors = 

MICHIGAN. Bay Ce Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 

Detroit—Advance baker & Shingle 4 Go. in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $200,000 

Grand Rapids—Saline Lumber Co., inco corpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000; to deal in timber and 
manufacture and sell lumber and lumber prod- 
uc 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Green Lumber Co., in- 
bg pen capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 

Bayland—Bayland Saw Mill Co., incorporated. 


MISSOURI. Independence—Arthur L. Wilson 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

St. Louis—Central Box & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 


NEBRASKA. Burr—Roe Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Charleston—Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW YORK. Breaky tien Nolan Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $50,600. 

Hornell—T Tracy & Jones, incorporated; capital, 
$60,000; to deal in lumber building materials. 

North Tonawanda—Nowanda Lumber Sales 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; to deal in 
standing timber and timber lands. 

Port Chester—Byram Wood Working Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 


NEW YORK. Schenectady—Davis Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $60,600. 


NEW MEXICO. Clovis—Clovis Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


OHIO. Columbus—Brasher Lumber Co., in- 
pad capital by adding $100,000 to preferred 
stock. 

Newark—R. B. White Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $250,000. 


OREGON. Grants Pass—Josephine Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reet Fe cee, Plan- 
ing Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $7,50 


FEXAS. Dallas—Silvers Box toatl in- 
creasing capital to $300 swe od 

Gatesville—Macbeth r Products Co., in- 
creasing capital from sis 008 to $50,000. 

Orange—Orange Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated 

_Orange—Stark-Bowen Lumber Co., incor- 
pora 


WASHINGTON. Auburn—Reliance Lumber 
& Timber Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—Fred A. England Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Yakima—Sellers & Skinner (Inc.), organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Board Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Princeton-Princeton, Hardwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital 

Sisterville—Booth Lumber & Supply Co., iIn- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


ag gg oo Snestiamain tie rt Bro 
ber Co., increasing capital from $25, 000. to Tab, ~ 


000. 

Elderon—Smith Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, os. 000. 

Green Bay—Northern Fibre Co., incorporated; 
“a $500,000; to meee ‘wood pu etc. 


woc—H. Drost Box Co., increasing capi- 
tal prone $20,000 to $75, 000; 
Milw: ukee— General Lumber Co., increasing 


capital "'. $150 
ol sy City Auto Body Works, incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Calico Rock—Wood & Croom, 
in general merchandise business here, will open 
a building material store. 


ILLINOIS. Benton—Davis Lumber Co., open- 
ing for business on South Commercial Street; 
new and uptodate sheds beings constructed. 

North Aurora—North Aurora Farmers’ Co- 
ea Co., opening lumber, grocery and coal 

usiness. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Martin Lumber Co., 
new .wholesale business, 

KANSAS. aR eae Lumber Co. will 
add line of 

Hoxie—Hoxie Lumber Co., new concern. 

Liberal—F. W. Fortna; new lumber business. 


LOUISIANA. Baldwin—J. Barnett Allen, 
epening wholesale and commission lumber office. 


OKLAHOMA. Weleetka—Minnetonka Lum- 
ber Co. recently opened for business. 


MINNESOTA. Pipe Stone—Beresford Lum- 
ber Co., opening lumber yard. 

Strathcona—Magnus Spjut & Ww. Bishop open- 
ing lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Springfield —Groblebe Lumber 
Co., adding cement and plaster stock. 

NEW YORK. New York—Frank P. McNulty 
openies wholesale hardwood lumber office at 

1270 Broadway. 

OREGON. Salem—Portland, Astoria & Pa- 
cific railway will assume control of and operate 
a line from Linnton to Wilkesboro, Columbia 
County, bg gd belonging to United Railways. 
The road will be used as a logging road and 
also as a common carrier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Muncy. Frank Hoyer, 


—C, 
118 New Street, has recently established a re- 
tail yard at Avis, Pa. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Proctor Hills Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., recently began a wholesale 
shingle business. 
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NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


AARRKANSAS. Mena—W. A. Eaton and Georgé- 


$. Eddy, of W. A. Baton Lumber Co., Horatiogs.. 
Ark., are planning the incorporation of a epm- 


pany with $100,000 capital stock, to build a 
wagon factory here. Citizens are asked to take 
stock in the concern to the extent of the cost 
of a suitable site and building. 

INDIANA. Evansville — Globe-Bosse- World 
Furniture Co. completing addition to factory. 

Evansville—Hercules Buggy Co. to remodel 
and repair buildings. 

Evansville—Hartig-Becker Plow Co. to re- 
model plant and erect addition. 

Evansville—Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. completing erection of mill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltham—wW. Frederick 
MeMorrow is erecting factory for the manufac- 
ture of wooden mallets. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville—Dillman veneer 
mill, recently destroyed by fire, being rebuilt. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—A. S. Sanger, of 
Hillyard, has erected a sawmill on the property 
of Mrs. J. L. Long at Peone Prairie; capacity 
10,000 feet daily. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown — Morgan- 
town Lumber Co. will erect planing mill and 
cabinet shop on Warren Street; cost, $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Acme Body Works, 
manufacturers of automobile bodies, will build 
an addition to the factory. 

Seymour—Seymour Woodenware Co. will re- 
build the cheese box and egg crate factory which 
was recently destroyed by fire. S. A. Konz, of 
Appleton, is proprietor. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Silex—Ladd & Strong; lumber 
plant badly damaged by fire (P. O. Lamar 


a Star City—E. P. Ladd’s sawmill destroyed by 
re. 
INDIANA. Darlington—Sawmill of W. B 


nch, operated by Allen Hopkins, destroyed by 
fire; no insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Evans Bros. sash 
and door plant reported burned with a loss of 
between $8,000 to $10,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Cigar Box factory 
of Otto Bregenzer damaged by fire; $6,000 loss 
covered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Norfield—Denkmann 
Co.’s sawmill destroyed by fire. 

OHIO. Bryan—Vail Cooperage Co.’s mills here 
destroyed by fire; loss between $20,000 to $30,- 
000; covered by insurance. 

Piqua—Wright & Kunts Lumber yard dam- 
aged by freight cars which jumped track and 
Seo into store house and garage; damage, 


OREGON. Cherry Grove—Haskell-Carpenter 
Lumber Co.’s mill destroyed by fire. 

VERMONT. Posltney—Ripley Lumber Co.’s 
steam mill burned to the ground; loss, $80,000. 

VIRGINIA, Parksley—Explosion in boiler 
room caused loss of life and serious damage in 
the sawmill of M. C. Hitchens about two miles 
from here. 
WEST _ VIRGINIA. Buckhannon — Upshur 

1 


Planing Mill Co.’s plant destroyed by fire; | 
about § 2,000. " » "i pa 


Lumber 





JOIN ST. LOUIS COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—Robert Abeles, presi- 
dent of the Abeles & Taussig Tie Corporation, 
Commercial Building, announces that C. O. 
Deabler, recently tie and lumber agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, has associated himself 
with the company, and that Mr. Deabler and J. 
A. Brewer will have entire charge of the lumber 
department. The department will cater entirely 
to the requirements of the railroads in southern 
pine, fir and car material. 

Mr. Deabler was with the Missouri Pacific for 
fifteen years. During the war he served with the 
forest products department of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, his duties being the purchase of 
lumber. He returned to the railroad service some 
time ago. 

Mr. Brewer has been in the lumber business 
about fifteen years. For the last four years he 
was with the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., has been 
with the T. H, Garrett Lumber Co. and was at one 
time lumber buyer for the Frisco railroad. 





CAR SHORTAGE POET WINS FAME 


PORTLAND, Orx., Sept. 18.—C. C. Crow, resident 
manager of the Portland (Ore.) office of the J. HK. 
Morris Lumber Co., modestly admits the author- 
ship of the somewhat famous car shortage poem, 
entitled “In 1970,” in which the antiquated and 
dilapidated hero 
Would look far off t’ward the sunkist South 

And his face was filled with sorrow, 

And the only thing that he would say 
Was, “They promised me some tomorrow.” 


Mr. Crow drifted into a railroad office the other 


day. “Fair warning, now. We're going to give 
you pen paralysis,” shouted the agent at him. He 
then exhibited a copy of the poem which had been 
mailed in from Texas, and another inclosed in a 
letter from Montana. Mr. Crow is finding himself 
near famous on account of the effort that appeals 
strongly to the shipper who is in desperate need 
of cars, but can’t get them. The poet is in Seattle 
this week conferring with the management of the 
J. E. Morris company. 





HYMENEAL 


HARRIS-CALDWELL.—William Henry Har- 
ris, of Seattle, and Miss Dora _ Isabella Caldwell, 
of Tacoma, were married Sunday, Sept. 5, at the 
parsonage of the Haven Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Seattle, by the pastor, Rev. E. W. 
Erickson. The bride is a member of the office 
staff of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Harris will remain with the associa- 
tion. 


WEEMS-RAINWATER.—Miss Minnie Myrtle 
Rainwater and William Chester Weems were 
married at Shubuta, Miss., Tuesday, Sept. 14, 
the ceremony taking place in the Baptist Church, 
Rev. A. R. Willett officiating. The bride is the 
sister of J. G. Rainwater, a well known New Or- 
leans lumberman, while the groom is engaged 
in the lumber business at Shubuta. After a 
honeymoon trip to Mobile, New Orleans and 
other Gulf points, Mr. and Mrs. Weems will 
make their home in Shubuta. 


WILCOX-STUBBLEFIELD.—George E. Wil- 
cox, of the I. B. Wilcox Lumber Co., Louisville, 
Ky., was married last week at Memphis, Tenn., 
to Miss Mary Kent Stubblefield. They are mak- 
ing an auto tour of the Carolinas and the east- 
ern seaboard, and will make their home in 
Louisville upon their return. 


BOSSE-WOELKER.—Gilbert Bosse, manager 
of the Imperial Desk Co., of Evansville, Ind., 
and nephew of Benjamin Bosse, mayor of Evans- 
ville and head of a large furniture manufactur- 
ing concern there, and Miss Martha Woelker, 
daughter of Fred Woelker, were united in mar- 
riage at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Evansville, Sept. 18. 


FOLEY-ATKINSON.—Mrs. Susan Atkinson, 
of Chicago, announces the engagement of her 
daughter, Elizabeth Helen, to Michael Thomas 
Foley, also of Chicago. The wedding will take 
Place on Wednesday, Oct. 6, at Saint Clara’s 
Church. Miss Atkinson has been a member of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff for some time 
and is the granddaughter of W. H. Atkinson, 
lawyer and author, of Houston, Tex., who is 
well known among southern lumbermen. 











INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMECRE 


Widespread interest is shown by business 
associations of this country in the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and applications for 
membership are numerous. 

The constitution of the new organization pro- 
vides for two classes of membershi rganiza- 
tion and individual. The annual dues of both 
classes of members are fixed at three hundred 
francs, except that in the case of organizations 
this fee is used as a basis, being a minimum 
charge, and entitles the member to only one 
delegate. An additional fee of 500 franes is 
charged for each additional delegate. In gen- 
eral the number of delegates to which an or- 
ganization is entitled is fixed on the basis of 
one delegate for each 200 members of the or- 
ganization, the minimum number of delegates 
in all cases to be one and the maximum, ten. 

Organization members will come from na- 
tional and local commercial, financial, and in- 
dustrial organizations, representative of the in- 
terests they embrace. They must not be con- 


‘ducted for individual profit or for partisan 


purposes. Associate members will consist of 
individuals, firms, and corporations. 

American organizations, firms and corpora- 
tions seeking membership should submit their 
applications thru the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C 





THE LIGHTEST METAL now known, that re- 
mains comparatively unaltered under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, is magnesium, which is 
only two-thirds as heavy as aluminum, Magne- 
sium is a beautiful silvery-white metal that has 
been made in the United States only since 1915 
and is now made at but three plants. It is 
known to comparatively few people and to most 
of these few chiefly as a silvery powder used for 
making flash lights in photography. 











Douglas 


res 


is only one of the woods we 
feature in our “Service” to 
Eastern Buyers but it is an 
important one and growing 
in popularity with lumber 
users every day. The uses 
for which it excels make it 
a ready seller everywhere— 
here are a few of them:— 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Port Orford Cedar 
Other Sitka Spruce 
Woods Western Hemlock 
WwW Red Cedar 
e Western Pine 
Can Idaho White Pine 


Idaho Fir and Larch 


Ship Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
’ Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Endo Bldg. 
: a fe ~ Mer. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
ae yo 


——4 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


PE saad 
ORE, U.S.A. 


Northwestern 
Bank Bidg., 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
F. W.ROBLIN. Sales Mer. 


G.R. TULLY, Secretary. 
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PITTSBURGH 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks 0’ 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 















White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 





ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Phones Grant 
1593 - 1594 





UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GET OUR 


fricee pn BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347 Sliver Blis., 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 








MELLEN, WIS. 


Sept. 21.—The Mellen Lumber Co. held its an- 
nual meeting in this city today. Nearly all stock- 
holders were present and transacted routine busi- 
ness, also reélecting the company’s officers. After 
the business session the stockholders had a dinner 
party at the Atcherson Hotel. 


The Bissell Lumber Co., which has been operagt- 
ing at Tripoli, is moving the operations to a tract 
of timber just south of Mellen which it expects to 
cut during the next three years. Camps have 
been built and several carloads of logging equip- 
ment have been received here. 


Mark Burns, Federal lumberman in the United 
States Indian Service, was in the city last week 
inspecting logging operations on the Bad River 
reservation. Mr. Burns had been up in the cop- 
per country recently and says that most of the 
mines have been closed down. 


The sawmill of the Kneeland McLurg Lumber 
Co. started up Monday, Sept. 20, after a continu- 
ous shutdown since the first week in May, when 
the International Union of Timber Workers asked 
for an 8-hour day. The company refused to grant 
the demand and a strike resulted, which lasted 
until a few weeks ago when the timber workers 
called off the strike. During the last few weeks 
the mill has had a thoro overhauling and it is 
now in better shape than ever to turn out a larger 
amount of lumber than before. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 20.—The Detroit lumber market is ex- 
periencing an era of increased firmness and busi- 
ness is picking up so considerably that the condi- 
tion of the trade here is looked on most favorably. 

There was a new liveliness in Detroit’s building 
situation last week. Reports from architects’ 
offices and the city building department showed 
activity outdoing any week since early spring. On 
top of that there is a new impulse being felt in the 
building industry and business in this line is im- 
proving. During the last weeks of August and 
early September lumber in greater quantities than 
has been received all the rest of the summer came 
in. Mest of it is on contract, however, and other 
buying is held down slightly by widespread skep- 
ticism as to the turn the wholesale market will 
take. There seems to be a feeling that security is 
lacking, but wholesalers are convinced an advance 
is due. Sales to the trade were made by local 
retailers on the following basis: Southern pine di- 
mension, 2x4 to 2x12, $65 per 1,000 feet; shiplap, 
$70; select oak flooring, $265; No. 1 maple, $215. 

Sighting good business prospects for the 
next six months, the J. M. Earle Lumber Co. 
reports most dealers well supplied to meet the in- 
creased demand for all lumber lines. Building is 
taking a spurt after a dull August. Permits issued 
last week totaled $2,890,186, which compares very 
favorably with the preceding week’s mark of $597,- 
135. 

Members of the board of control of the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges convened here 
last Monday. A conference with representative 
contractors and lumber and other supply dealers 
was held. 

Following a custom of many years, F. J. Barrett, 
Highland Park lumber dealer, was host to several 
hundred Highland Park newsboys in an outing to 
Bob-Lo Park Sept. 10. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 20.—The hardwood market continues to be 
sluggish with manufacturers again setting ahead 
the date when they hope for something like a nor- 
mal demand. None of the inquiries indicate that 
consumers are buying a foot more than actual re- 
quirements to keep their business going. Millmen 
in the Beaumont territory say they are making no 
plans for a resumption of buying before the first 
of the year and it may be a few days after that 
time before a change takes place. 

Railroads have begun to buy, but not in large 
quantities. The woods have again become favor- 
able for logging, but there are not sufficient orders 
to justify mills closed down in starting up again. 
Searcity of new business has taken the place 
formerly held by scarcity of cars. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 20.—Some activity in the construction of 
small dwellings to meet the needs of families that 
are unable to obtain rental properties is reported 
by the trade here. The general retail trade, how- 
ever, continues rather quiet. The financial situa- 
tion, of course, has retarded the construction of 
new homes, but dealers expect a revival of build- 
ing as soon as present difficulties have been passed. 
There are some indications of an easing up in 
money rates. Reports from different yards indi- 
cate a greater demand during September than for 
the same period in August. During the last month 
the advanced rates resulted in additions to the 
prices of materials. The fact that during the week 
a noticeable improvement in transportation has 
been seen is expected to affect the volume of new 
building this fall. Country demand continues 
fairly active, but with corn ready to cut this trade 
is expected to decline. However, with a late fall, 
giving the farmer time to do some building after 
the crop has been taken care of, the demand is ex- 
pected to revive in about three or four weeks. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 20.—The lumber trade in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory is showing more activity 
as the fall advances. This is seen both in southern 
pine and in hardwoods. Inquiries from all sources 
of buying are more numerous, indicating a dispo- 
sition to come into the market and place orders. 
The tone is improved materially and the worst of 
the slump is believed to be over. 

R. G. Drugan, in the sales department of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., was called to 
Pittsburgh recently on business. J. EB. Cosgrove, 
the northern Ohio and southern Michigan repre- 
sentative of the same concern, has been sent to 
New England and eastern points on a three weeks’ 
trip. 


The Brasher Lumber Co., of Columbus, has com- 
pleted the legal steps necessary to increase its 
capital from $150,000 to $250,000. The increase 
of $100,000 is in 8 percent cumulative preferred 
stock. The additional capital will be used to ex- 
pand the mill and logging operations at Glendon, 
Ala., where a large mill is operated. Officers of 
the company are: H. D. Brasher, president; P. M. 
Andersen, vice president; T. H. Boeshaar, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 21.—There has been little or no change 
in the hardwood trade situation during the last 
week and manufacturers look for none until after 
the presidential election. Mills are being operated 
on fairly good time and while some orders have 
come in, business has not been rushing. Millmen 
say that inquiries have been fairly numerous, in- 
dicating that buyers are still in the market for 
lumber. Manufacturers say that more logs are 
coming out of the South now than at any other 
time during the present season and railroads and 
ear builders are in the market for large stocks 
which would indicate that the former plan an 
improvement campaign. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 21.—To define the immediate situation in 
the lumber business is an exceedingly difficult 
matter, altho it might be covered with the simple 
statement that, outwardly, trade is proceeding 
under its own momentum, which is steadily slack- 
ening, while, inwardly, there is a strenuous strug- 
gle going on between sellers and buyers, whose 
views in respect to prices seem farther apart 
than ever before. Whatever buying is being done 
is to cover the most urgent needs, and this ap- 
plies as well to industries as the retail trade. 

An announcement such as that made public 
today in regard to a return to pre-war selling 
prices by the larger builder of popular-priced 
motor cars serves merely to quicken the sense of 
insecurity relative to the future trend of com- 
modity values which is inducing buyers of lum- 
ber to hold off in expectation of a sliding tend- 
ency of prices. Altho some leaders of thought 
and action in finance and industry regard that 
this means a turn has come, others are not dis- 
posed to attach the same importance to the an- 
nouncement. Nevertheless, one fact stands out, 
which is that the news is not calculated to im- 
press the general public that the price curve is 
going still higher. 

There is no encouragement in the situation with 
reference to new construction. The decline con- 
tinues and hope of any decided revival before 
next spring has been abandoned in many quar- 
ters. In the first half of September 1,003 per- 
mits, valued at $779,231, were issued in Milwau- 
kee, compared with 1,284 permits and a valuation 
of $1,567,362 in the corresponding period of last 
year. At the same, the acuity of the suortage of 
dwellings is becoming more and more apparent 
as thousands of families are returning from the 
lakes in the interior of Wisconsin to live in Mil- 
waukee for the winter. 

The Sutliff-Butts Co., established recently at 
Park Falls, Wis., fo engage in the wholesale lum- 
ber business, has moved its headquarters to the 
Ashland National Bank Building at Ashland, Wis. 
The principals are Milan R. Sutliff and H. H. 
Butts, both of long experience in’ the business. 
Mr. Sutliff will handle western and Mr: Butts 
the northern and southern timber and lumber. 
The field of operations for the present will be 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 20.—Efforts have been fruitless in getting 
an expression of opinion from the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad relative to whether or not it 
will continue the open terminal plan, or go back 
to its former plan, which was smashed when the 
Government took over the roads. Closed terminals 
on competitive business for years caused much 
trouble for local shippers. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. has announced 
plans for a 3-story and basement office building at 
Fourth and K streets, to cost $35,000. This 
office will occupy a part of the property recently 
purchased by the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co. 
and used by that company as a lumber yard for 
years under lease. It is reported, and virtually 


confirmed, that the Davis and Brown companies 
have settled upon plans for exchanging present 
yards in Louisville. 

William C. Curry & Co., Louisville, ig a new 
firm which recently took over the silo business of 
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the Alfred Struck Co., operating offices with that 
company, Mr. Curry having been in charge of the 
department for some years. He is manufacturing 
wood and concrete stave silos and handling a line 
of metal goods, including corn cribs. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 22.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 61, with 17 frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $191,600. 

Buffalo lumber shippers are protesting against 
the high city switching charges. If a car is billed 
and comes in over the proper road, it will go to 
its yard destination without extra charge, but if 
it comes in on another road and has to be passed 
over to a connecting road, there is often a switch- 
ing charg? of $30 to $40 a car, and the extra 
cost is a mere matter of bookkeeping. 

Lumbermen who obtain hardwood stock from 
Canada find that the Government has within the 
last few days placed maple among the cabinet 
woods, which means an import duty on it. There 
seems to be no escape and all the dealers can do 
is to put the price up accordingly. 

At least one freight adjustment has worked out 
in favor of Buffalo. The new lake-and-rail rate 
on shingles and siding from the Pacific coast, and 
presumably on other lumber, is only $1.11 per 
hundred pounds to Buffalo, while it is $1.13 to 
Rochester and Syracuse. As the all-rail rate is 
$1.14%4, shippers hope to reéstablish the some- 
what lapsed lake-and-rail movement and restore 
it this fall. 

Frank M. Hendricks, vice president of the Hen- 
dricks-Caskey Co., has returned from a business 
trip to the Canadian mills, where he purchased 
several million feet of white pine. 

M. P. Kinsella is looking over the lumber mills 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota in the interest of 
the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. and in the expecta- 
tion of making purchases. 

Frank T. Sullivan is spending a few days on a 
vacation and business trip to northern New York 
and the Thousand Islands. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 21.—Shortage of cars for handling logs 
to mills at Memphis and thruout the southern hard- 
wood producing territory is reported quite acute. 
‘Officials of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation say that lumber manufacturers in Louisiana 
and the greater part of Arkansas are not receiving 
more than 8 percent of their requirements and 
are threatened with forced suspension of opera- 
tions if there is not material increase in the num- 
ber of flat cars made available. The situation in 
Mississippi is rather better than in Arkansas and 
Louisiana but the car supply is very thin at all 
small noncompetitive points even in Mississippi. 
As a result of the shortage of cars production is 
being seriously cut down while heavy loss is being 
encountered as a result of deterioration of timber 
placed on the rights of way of the railroads for 
transportation to the mills. Reports indicate that 
the quantity of such timber is unusually heavy. 

Efforts to secure relief thru the commission on 
ear service of the American Railway Association 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
proved unavailing and the situation is reported ex- 
tremely deute. Practically no further logs are be- 
ing cut and hauled to the railroads and it is 
pointed out by hardwood interests that this 
presages materially reduced hardwood output dur- 
ing the winter months. 

The market fails to show improvement. De- 
mand is very restricted and price seems to be 
cutting little figure. Buyers are simply not in the 
‘market for hardwood lumber, except in a few in- 
stances, and the volume of business is strikingly 
small. Some of the leading members of the trade 
here say that offers at lower prices are failing to 
stimulate buying. It is therefore generally believed 
that the process of adjustment must proceed some- 
what further before there is general buying. Con- 
‘suming interests are out of the market in the be- 
lief that prices may work lower and because they 
want a stabilized market on which to operate. Box 
manufacturers are absorbing fair quantities of low 
grade cottonwood and gum and there is some buy- 
ing of sap gum, no defect, which is attributed by 
interests here to automobile manufacturers. The 
latter, however, are doing very little direct buy- 
ing and, if they are taking lumber thru whole 
salers, they have been able thus far largely to 
conceal their identity. Furniture manufacturers 
are admittedly taking very little lumber. Ex- 
porters are almost entirely out of the market and 
‘export business is very limited. Furthermore, all 
the information obtainable here indicates that 
prospects for early resumption of export buying 
are not particularly encouraging. In this connec- 
tion the letter from R. L. Jurden, of the Penrod- 
Jurden Co., Memphis, published elsewhere in this 
issue of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, will prove 
interesting. It was written from Paris under date 
of Sept. 3 and indicates that, while a good busi- 


ness is in prospect later, there is little buying now 
beyond pressing requirements. 

Lumbermen who have been away from home dur- 
ing the greater part of the summer are beginning 
to come back to Memphis. John W. McClure, of 
the Bellgrade Lumber Co. and president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
arrived in New York and will reach Memphis in 
a few days. He has been in Europe since late in 
July investigating lumber conditions in that coun- 
try on behalf of his firm. R. M. Carrier, head of 
the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, 
Miss., and president of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, and R. L. Jurden, of 
the Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, are on the 
Mauretania enroute to New York from Cherbourg, 
whence they sailed last Saturday. Max Sond- 
heimer, president of the E. Sondheimer Co., J. F. 
McSweyn, president of the Memphis Band Mill Co., 
Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Inc.), 
S. M. Nickey, head of the Green River Lumber Co., 
and other Memphis lumbermen who have been 
away for the summer are back at their desks again. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 20.—The Sawyer-Goodman Co. is building 
additional sheds at its lumber yards in the heart 
of the city to protect the stock. The Barker Lum- 
ber Co., at Sawyer, is also having more large 
sheds erected in which to store lumber and build- 
ing materials under cover. 

C. M. Avery, general manager of the Ford Motor 
Co., arrived in Iron Mountain from Detroit Tues- 
day and is very optimistic relative to the comple- 
tion of the mammoth sawmill being erected here 
by the Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co. Much 
of the structural steel has arrived and work is 
progressing at a speed hitherto unheard of in this 
Section. It is expected that the mill will be in 
operation early in the coming year. The company 
is formulating plans for extensive logging opera- 
tions and camps are to be started at once. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Business, on the whole, is reported considerably 
better than recently. The volume of erders and 
inquiries is increasing, and manufacturers are 
fairly optimistic with regard to the outlook for a 
satisfactory fall trade. The seasonal demand for 
storm sash and doors is beginning to materialize, 
and a big trade in these accessories is looked for 
in view of the scarcity and high price of coal and 
the consequent necessity for economizing on fuel 
in every possible way. 


Conditions in the South are quite satisfactory, 
according to Secretary C. B. Harman, of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, who writes under date of Sept. 18: 
“Practically all of the millwork factories have 
sufficient orders booked ahead to keep them busy 
for at least sixty days, and are not very much 
concerned about the present lull in the demand, as 
they need a month or two to clean up their stocks 
preparatory to the end of the year inventory, and 
to catch up on their shortage of stock windows, 
doors, molding, finish etc. There have been no 
big breaks in wholesale prices of sash and doors 
among the southern factories. The cost has not 
been lowered and can not be under the present 
scale of wages, labor inefficiency and prices of 
rough sash and door stock. Mechanics, carpenters 
and laborers are much more plentiful than three 
months ago. Most of the millwork factories have 
full crews. The open shop prevails in southern 
territory. The closed shop proposition in this sec- 
tion is hardly worth mentioning, being less than 
ten percent of the whole. Lumber and glass stocks 
are generally normal, very few being low or short 
of requirements.”’ 

Demand seems to have picked up in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul (Minn.) territory, and factories are 
getting orders enough to keep them well ahead of 
the game. Most of the business calls for special 
sizes, and stock goods are moving slowly, with the 
market rather weak. A bad feature now is the 
glass shortage, which has curtailed the operations 
of some factories unfortunate enough to run out 
of needed sizes just now. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) manufacturers report busi- 
ness as somewhat slower. Buyers have no diffi- 
culty having orders filled almost immediately. The 
buying is of the hand to mouth order. By shop- 
ping around, some concessions can be obtained. 

At Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., sash and door 
manufacturers are reported as having more orders 
than they can fill promptly. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have only a small amount of business on 
hand this month. It is said that contractors are 
building two or three houses where if money were 











more plentiful they would be building twenty or. 
thirty. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men continue 
to find the demand for their products none too 
active. The tendency as to prices is toward a 
lower range, tho the process so far has been 
slow and entirely orderly. It can be said that 
the process of readjustment is going on without 
anything approaching unsettlement. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants have a moderate volume of business. Door 
factories in the Bay counties region are doing 
fairly well. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine sawmills are operating 
at a slightly reduced rate of production and tak- 
ing care of the demand. Production of sash and 
door cut stock is light. Box shook business has 
been very active thus far and the mills are supply- 
ing their quotas to handle the California crops. 
Cars are scarce in some districts and in fair supply 
in others. 





PLAN roure HOME NOW 


send for Stleall Building Becks wit EZresey Paar” 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 51 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
New olonials’’60 Pians-5 to 12 










Rooms$1.“"W. 

60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms-$1. 

OFFER. Send $2.50 for 

all 3 above books and get book of 80 Special pe also Garage 

folder FREE. EXTRA—+43 “‘Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 354 Calif. 
i 


\ 2 £ Os. 8 Ter. 
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Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. 
~ Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
SHINGLES 


: - cia Oi LATH ‘ 


REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


aan ye 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

BASSWOOD Lumber Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
indo’ ames, Mo’ 

and ys from SA’ GINA AW. oe 

Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 

direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Michigan 


Maple 
Hardwoods * 
Oak 
We have a limited stock Beech 
for prompt loading. Basswood 





\_ The Coulter Lumber Co., °"373,727!¢s: 








We pac Orders for 


00 M ft. of 5-4 Com. & Bir. > 
OOM fe of 4-4 Com, & Ber. B 


200 M ft. of 5- fe Sh A 
100 M ft. of 5-4 No. 2 " 

50 M ft. of 8-4 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
25 M ft. of 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
10 M ft. of 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 


Von Platen-Fox. Co.., ico metas, Mick 


Michigan Hard Maple Dry 


oy bye ey { Com. & Btr. Maple 
Can Shi 14, 4 & 6-4 No. |G; & 8. ; Basswood 
Rise Pine’ 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich, 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 














We want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 


Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 1074’ No. 1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 
30M ft. 12/4’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple 
50M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Birch 

20M ft. 1074” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
75M ft. 874” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 


Wire at our expense 
fer delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 
wis Lumber Co. 








White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 














Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 18.—San Francisco wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are more or less upset by the falling off in 
demand for lumber of all kinds since the freight 
rates advanced. But they are confident that the 
production of redwood and white and sugar pine 
this year will be less than the requirements of the 
market and that any stocks that may be carried 
over into the winter will meet with a ready sale 
later on. However, the percentage advance in 
freight rates is shutting the lower grades of lum- 
ber out of some of the eastern markets. 


San Francisco building operations are going right 
ahead with a number of large steel and concrete 
structures being started. Home building is not 
keeping up with the demands for housing, but the 
yards are doing a fair business and buying for 
their needs. Oakland and Los Angeles are taking 
more yard stock than any other California cities. 

The Douglas fir market is firm with a moderate 
demand here and a good demand in southern Cali- 
fornia cities. Cars are very scarce for shipments 
from Oregon and the northern mills are still be- 
hind in filling California orders. Wholesalers here 
expect California prices to remain about as they 
are for some time. If the supply of cars for eastern 
shipments of fir becomes normal, which is unlikely 
for another month or so, and eastern orders do not 
improve, there are fears that the California market 
will be flooded with lumber and prices may weaken. 
However, the mills would be likely to close down 
rather than continue to operate at a loss, Flooring 
prices are lower than last month, with a wide 
range of prices. Domestic cargo quotations on 
common are about $32 to $33 base, San Francisco. 
With logs scarce and high in the north, the mills 
are down to cost of production. Water tonnage 
is scarce on the Coast and stocks are not likely to 
become excessive at California yards with the 
present transportation facilities. 

The redwood situation is firm, with prices be- 
ing maintained on all grades of lumber. Mills still 
have orders ahead for clears and there is no dry 
stock unsold. There is a fair California demand 
for yard stock, especially from the South. Eastern 
inquiries, which fell off after the freight rates 
advanced, are improving a little. 

The situation on white and sugar pine is very 
strong on the upper grades, with the mills over- 
sold. The demand for sugar pine greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply and mills can get their own price. 
Common is rather slow, but the mills that have 
box shook orders can turn their surplus into shook, 
for which there is a good demand. Shop is quiet, 
owing to the fact that many of the sash and door 
manufacturers in the middle West have unsold 
stocks on hand. The market is firm on California 
pine box shook and all of the mills are running 
full. It is between seasons now, but a big year’s 
business is expected. Pine lumber is bringing good 
prices. Spruce shook are in fair demand. 

F. A. Kummerlander, of the American Trading 
Co., San Francisco, expresses the opinion that the 
demand for building material will prevent a de- 
cline in prices on hardwoods, altho all is contingent 
on the financial and political situation. Stocks in 
this city are relatively light, but the present de 
mand is being well taken care of. 

C. H. Daggett, manager of the Ewauna Box Co., 
of Klamath Falls, Ore., who is a visitor in the 
city, reports the plant cutting 125,000 feet a day 
and making good shipments of pine shook. 

J. H. Owen, general manager of the C. & O. 
Lumber Co., this city, has returned to the plant 
at Brookings, Ore., after having spent a week at 
the local office. He reported the mill making a 
good cut and keeping two steamers busy with 
shipments of fir to the California market. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, who has returned from 
a trip to Oregon, is expecting business to pick up 
after the dull period due to the rail freight ad- 
vance. He visited the St. Helens Lumber Co..’s 
mill at St. Helens and saw the starting up of the 
first Greenlee perforating machine, which is used 
to prepare timbers and piles for creosoting at the 
plant of the St. Helens Creosoting Co. It was 
largely thru the efforts of Edmund M. Blake, pro- 
duction engineer for the Charles R. McCormick 
interests, that this machine was brought out and 
made available for use by the creosoting concerns 
on the Pacific coast. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has returned from an extensive 
tour of Oregon, Washington and Idaho accom- 
panied by Charles E. Lewis, who will make his 
headquarters at the San Francisco office in future. 
The company will make the San Francisco branch 
a selling office for California white and sugar pine. 


¢ 


Mr. Kent will continue to do the traveling and 
buying. 

Epes Randolph, president of the Albion Lumber 
Co., has left for his home in Tucson, Ariz., after 
having visited the company’s redwood mill at 
Albion and the San Francisco sales office. In 
company with Julius Kruttschnitt, William 
Sproule and other railroad officials, he inspected 
the Albion’ properties, which have made a good 
showing this year. 

F. J. Solinsky, jr., in charge of the Ruggles tim- 
ber and lumber interests in California, has returned 
from a trip to the Yosemite Valley region. He 
visited the Yosemite Lumber Co.’s big mill, at 
Merced Falls, where everything was running ful} 
blast. He states that the Charles F. Ruggles 
Amador sawmill is running full and is oversold on 
clears. The season’s cut, to date, is about 8,000,- 
000 feet of white and sugar pine. While there is 
some accumulation of shop and common, the com- 
pany expects to secure good prices later on. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, who is here on a 
visit, reports the mill making a big cut of white 
and sugar pine, with good shipments of uppers 
thus far. The demand for box lumber is strong 
and the box factories in the Klamath Falls section 
are taking all they can get. 

Cc. E. Cotton, general manager of the Peppers- 
Cotton Lumber Co., is again in charge of opera- 
tions at Macdoel, after having recovered from the 
effects of an operation in a San Francisco hospi- 
tal. 

Edward Matheny, manager of the Western 
Wholesale Lumber Co., this city, states that a 
satisfactory business has been done since the office 
was opened. The company is handling the output 
of the Russian River Development Co.’s redwood 
mill at Hilton, Sonoma County. While there has 
been a tendency toward lower prices on some 
grades of Douglas fir, Mr. Matheny expects to see 
a larger volume of California business when prices 
become stabilized under the new freight rates. 

Herbert W. Sinnock, secretary-manager of the 
Redwood Sales Co., and of the California Redwood 
Association, is making an eastern trip and getting 
in touch with the situation on competitive markets 
and freights. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has gone to Klamath Falls and 
will look over the firm’s pine timber which is being 
logged under Government contract on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—Fifty new houses this fall and next 
winter is the program of the Bellingham Bay Im- 
provement Co. in an effort to relieve the housing 
shortage in Bellingham, which has become so acute 
that it is hard to find rooms or dwellings to rent. 
The foundations for five will be laid at once. The 
homes will be sold at reasonabie prices, with a 
fair sized initial payment and the balance like 
rent. They will contain four to five rooms each. 
It is- hoped that the company’s activity will stimu- 
late similar action on the part of individuals who 
have been planning to build. 

There is a feeling here that mills idle because 
of the car situation may not resume operation 
until November. A few more cars have been re- 
ceived here lately, but their insufficient number 
and the poor market for shingles combine to keep 
the plants idle. Probably 50 percent of the shin- 
gle mills of Whatcom and Skagit counties are 
down. 

Every logging camp on the Bellingham & North- 
ern is running, states General Superintendent 
H. G. Selby. The last to resume operation was 
that of the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. 

In the hope of accomplishing something of 
benefit to the lumber industry, Vice President J. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
left for St. Paul this week to interview railway 
heads. In that city he will be joined by President 
J. H. Bloedel, of the same company, and the two 
will continue to Chicago to see other railway ex- 
ecutives. On the eve of his departure Mr. Dono- 
van had the following to say about the lumber 
industry at this time: 

“The lumber situation, disturbed by the ill bal- 
anced advance in rates, grows worse. Rail orders 
are the lowest for years and mills are compelled 
to curtail operation. Prices have been cut 20 
percent during the last six months while costs 
remain unchanged. Now with few orders mills are 
closing. Cargo plants are in better position., but 
rail conditions are desperate. Hveryone believes 
that a rate advance was necessary, but it was not 
necessary to disturb competitive conditions: This 
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the railroads did in the face of strongest warnings orders are reported plentiful. 


from the Northwest. With business crippled— 
cut in two—the railways promise readjustment, 
which is in effect a notice to eastern buyers to 
wait. This is what they are doing and stagna- 
tion follows. The railways should determine their 
policy without delay so this element of uncer- 
tainty may be removed.” 

While east Messrs. Donovan and Bloedel will 
also call upon lumber dealers. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—The week brought to the lumber in- 
dustry here little change from that preceding. None 
of the managers of lumber or shingle plants was 
surprised thereat, as no adjustment of conditions 
resulting from the advance in freight rates is felt 
to be possible for several weeks, or possibly for 
months. 

As indicated last week, Everett millmen are in- 
clined to let the fact of canceled tonnage sink 
into the railroad operators and plead their case, 
rather than tear their hair and bombard the rail- 
roads with complaints. 

No additional mills here joined the ranks of in- 
actives during the week, but all cutting is re- 
stricted to stock dimensions of which the mills 
chanced to be short and to railroad timbers and 
for completion of the remnants of the uncanceled 
foreign orders. . 

Two large ocean carriers loaded lumber here 
during the week for Australia, the West Holbrook, 
United States register; and the Tjitaroem, flying 


The log market is 
firm, with cedar logs in great demand. 

The Doty Lumber & Shingle Mill at Doty has 
resumed operation after a two weeks’ closedown, 
during which time the mill was given a general 
overhauling. 

Information was filed in the superior court of 
Lewis County against Barney Clowers, charging 
first degree arson. Clowers was recently arrested 
and is accused of setting fire to the Newaukum 
Lumber Co.’s mill, the blaze resulting in the de- 
struction of the plant. 

N. B. Coffman, lumberman and banker of Che- 
halis, has just returned from an extended trip in 
the Orient. He was accompanied by Mrs. Coffman 
and they were gone four months. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 18.—That business in fir lumber is quiet 
is admitted by every wholesaler, but not all agree 
that it is going to remain so for any length of time. 
Several predict that there will be an increase in 
the demand, or rather a resumption in business, 
within fifty or sixty days, and others, more opti- 
mistic, predict that within thirty days the trade 
barometer will begin to rise. And when it does, 
these same optimists say, it will rise rapidly. 
There is a certain demand for industrial stock and 
the railroads are buying some and making exten- 
sive inquiries. Until quite recently the foreign 
demand has kept up well, but China, one of the 
most active buyers of Oregon fir, seems at present 
fairly well stocked up. The west coast of South 

America is buying rather 





Nove, SHOB Maps oF OAK.—This shoe which is 9% feet in length was made by jymbia 
hewing the form from oak blocks glued together. 


inch wooden base which constitutes the floor. 
on the lines of a size 11% shoe. 
which has been painted to resemble leather. 


actively. 

The spruce and pine 
markets have suffered 
less from the rate ad- 
vance than has fir, and 
this will probably be the 
condition of affairs until 
some readjustment is 
made, but there has been 
a falling off in business. 
Inland Empire mills have 
enough orders on their 
books to keep them go- 
ing for a few weeks, and 
in the meantime they 
hope the situation will 
improve. 

Red cedar’ shingles 
have been affected by the 
advanced freight rate and 
sold last week at a dol- 
lar lower per square than 
prior to the rate advance. 
But mills are shutting 
down to strengthen the 
market and prices began 
to advance this week. 


At a luncheon here 
Tuesday at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel of the Co- 
River district 
The shoe rests on a 2%- ghingle manufacturers the 


The shoe is built exactly nization of a central 
The wood has been covered with canvas, alias agency for the dis- 


When the oak has been trict was advocated and 


thoroly dried out, the canvas will be removed and the surface of the oak thing of this sort 
will be sandpapered, and all cracks filled with putty, and then painted to eg pone Thy as a result 


imitate leather. 


of the sudden collapse of 
the market. 





the Dutch flag. The coasters Wakeena and Phyllis 
also took cargo for California, making the week in 
the lumber carrying business along the Everett 
waterfront the busiest in several months. 


Shingle production during the week was less 
than that of last, a few of the smaller plants 
closing after having filled full their storage ca- 
pacities. 

The car situation, which remained subnormal for 
months when the mills were overloaded with orders, 
and which has been abnormal since the freight 
rate advance canceled the orders, remains—nor- 
mal, That is, cars are so plentiful they have 
become a pest to the millmen having sidetracks. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—There is but little change in the lum- 
ber conditions over those of last week. Prices 
are about the same; production is normal; in- 
quiries are plentiful; orders booked are below 
normal, with shipments much better owing to the 
fact that the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads have taken all embargoes off and are per- 
mitting cars to be routed over any road in both 
open and closed equipment. This will relieve the 
car shortage and enable the mills to ship their old 
orders. Several large inquiries from the railroads 
were sent out the first of the week and conditions 
point to a good fall trade. Shingles advanced 25 
cents to 50 cents over the week previous and 


There seems to be a serious shortage of lath 
again. Vertical grain flooring, too, is said to be 
scarce, whereas dimension stock seems to be weak, 
some mills apparently quoting list on such items. 

As for the car situation, mills on the Southern 
Pacific are still complaining of inability to get cars 
for prompt shipments, while the northern lines 
appear to be well supplied with empties. 

O. F. Tipton, manager of the Allen-Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from his vacation, much im- 
proved in health. It is announced that L. E. 
Allgire, formerly with the Hammond Lumber Co. 
at Astoria, has been appointed sales manager. 

Managers of the various local offices of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Agency have been shuffled somewhat, 
in that Mr. Stevenson, who had charge of the Port- 
land office; has gone to Aberdeen to succeed Eugene 
Shannon, who went to the Pioneer Lumber Co. at 
Seattle, and Mr. Stevenson has been succeeded here 
by N. K. Peery, who was also at Aberdeen. 

RE. C. Miller, president of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co. at Aberdeen, Wash., and president of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, was in Portland during the week ac- 
companied by J. S. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch. They spoke at the luncheon of the 
Columbia River ‘manufacturers and advocated the 
organization of a selling agency. 

The three Anderson brothers, who operate lumber 
enterprises in the Grays Harbor district, were here 
this week from Aberdeen. 8S. M. Anderson is presi- 
dent of the Bay City Lumber Co.; G. E. Ander- 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander 


817 Railway Exch., Chicago, 
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Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as in 
private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it 
truly the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish 
for it can be stained to imitate the more 
expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, it's 
a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to trade at home is to ive to 
builders > and supply them with wood that 
is 








the many 
and economy offer: 
e use of Bi 
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in 
wee seoun & share of the orde 
a st wt iw 
that will came teen cis alvening. mbit en 


Any of the firms below will be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
. Wis. Wells, Mich. 

SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 

Marinette, Wis. BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
OCONTO COMPANY, Nahma, Mich. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


ls 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 





WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. Waausaa, Wis. 








B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO. 
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HARDWOODS 


r ) 
Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 


~ 

















ess Northern 
Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
hipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No. 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 








\ WISCONSIN Lumber Co. .. 








i 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








GRAND RAPIDS 
Where else can you get in the same car an 
€ Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice 
rleties of 3-8 in. and. 13-16 In. Hardwood Flooring? The 
fumber can be kiln ire and worked too if desired. 
Send your Inquiries to 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


MICHIGAN 











son is of the firm of Anderson & Middleton, and 
the third brother, “Tom,” as he is referred to by 
his many friends, looks after the logging interests. 

Ernest Kurth, of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., of Lufkin, Tex., is here this week and is accom- 
panied by a Mr. Morris, of Houston, Tex., who is 
said to be looking over timber with a view of in- 
vesting. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left the hospital 
here Thursday, Sept. 16, after having been there 
since July 14, when he was injured in an auto 
wreck. He will have to assist himself with a 
crutch till full use of the injured limb has re- 
turned. 

L. E. Johnson, of the Everett-Johnson Lumber 
Co., says that so far his company has been booking 
considerable business after the freight advance 
went into effect, but some difficulty is being experi- 
enced in making prompt deliveries because of the 
car shortage on the Southern Pacific. The com- 
pany’s mill at Willamina is in full operation. 

Orders for 3,000,000 feet of heavy bridge timbers 
and car sills for the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey were placed with Portland lumber dealers a 
few days ago by C. B. Williams, of New York, pur- 
chasing agent for the line. This is the first order 
placed in the Pacific Northwest by this railroad 
and was secured largely thru the efforts of Chester 
Hogue, manager of the New York office of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. This road in the 
past has confined its purchases to southern pine. 
The lumber purchased will be shipped by way of 
the Panama Canal. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co., is not depressed because of the lack of 
business for a few days. ‘Whenever Pacific coast 
lumbermen get into their heads that lumber has 
gone low enough and quit seeing how low they can 
quote prices below the cost of manufacture,” he 
said, “you will see that there will be as big a 


scramble for lumber as there was this spring. I- 


look for this to begin by Oct. 15.” 

The R. S. Shaw Lumber Co. has opened offices 
in the Railway Exchange Building. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has opened an office here. D. C. 
Thompson is in charge. R. T. Jones, head of the 
company, was here to establish the office. 

The Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., of Oregon City, 
has added to its large spruce holdings in the Upper 
Necanicum district in Clatsop County by the pur- 
chase from small holders of 10,000 acres of timber 
for a sum said to be about $650,000 

J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Lumber & Box 
Co., says that the rate advance seems to have put 
a stop to buying of box shooks by eastern buyers, 
but many inquiries are being received. In the 
meantime manufacturers are supplying an active 
Coast demand. 

H. R. Schenker, of the Kootenai Box & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Spirit Lake, Idaho, was a Portland 
visitor during the week. 

Walter Robison, of the Baxter-Robison Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, was here during the week renewing 
acquaintances. 

Cc. C. Crow, Portland manager for the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., has gone to Seattle to have 
charge of the head office there while W. D. Gar- 
land, vice president, goes on an extended eastern 
trip. Mr. Crow will spend some of his time in the 
Portland office, planning to visit here about every 
ten days. 

M. J. Ragley, of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., 
of Ragley, La., arrived in Portland this week with 
a party, having motored all the way. They came 
via Wyoming but intend to return thru California. 
As guest of G. M. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber 
Co., Mr. Ragley visited the sawmills at Dryad and 
Meskill, Wash., the output of which is being han- 
dled by Mr. Duncan. 

David L. Goodwillie, head of the firm of Good- 
willie Bros., of Chicago, is here looking over the 
field with a view to investing in timber lands. He 
plans visiting Tacoma and Seattle on his way home. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—Logging camps in the vicinity of 
Potlatch, Idaho, which have been shut down for 
some time, will resume operations again in Octo- 
ber. It is hoped that the car shortage, which 
has been so serious during the summer, will be 
relieved by that time so that the logging crews 
will be well supplied. News from Potlatch, which 
is the home of the Potlatch Lumber Co., is to the 
effect that a lack of orders because of the new 
freight rates is influencing the lumber business 
generally, but it is believed there that the indus- 
try will soon find its way back to normal. A slight 
increase in lumber prices is predicted. 


The night shift at the sawmill of the Bonners - 


Ferry Lumber Co. at Bonners Ferry, Idaho, was 
taken off the first of last week because of in- 
ability to secure sufficient men. It is possible 
that the day shift will be run later than usual 
this season. Dredging work is to be started on 
the mill pond in the near future. 


Four months, May to August inclusive, show 
more casualties in Washington’s lumber industry 
than the entire Spanish-American war. This is 
the startling statement given out by Harvey 
Kelly, acting secretary of the State safety board 
at Olympia. In the lumber industry in Washing- 
ton 91 men were killed and 4,199 were injured 
in these four months. This does not include those 
disabled or dying as a result of illness, but does 
include all accidents, compensatable and non-com- 
pensatable. The cost to the accident funds of 
loggers and lumbermen is approximately $468,414. 
This figure does not take into account the loss in 
production resulting from labor turnover, disor- 
ganization and unsettled conditions directly re 
sulting from industrial accidents. 

At a meeting held yesterday at the McGoldrick. 
Lumber Co. offices the Lumbermen’s Bowling 
League was organized for the winter season. Six 
teams compose the league, as follows: McGold- 
rick, E. McGoldrick, captain; White Pine Sash, 
Ed Stoehr, captain; Phoenix Lumber Co., Martin 
Veley, captain; Dickson Lumber Co., Grant Dick- 
son, captain; Western Pine Manufacturing Co, 
D. Carr, captain; Crowly Co., Jack Crowly, cap- 
tain. The league will roll a 30-week schedule at 
the Davenport alleys starting next Tuesday night. 

The following officers were elected: Ed Mc- 
Goldrick, president; John Grithman, vice presi- 
dent; G. W. Rittman, secretary and treasurer. 

D. C. Thompson, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., was a Spokane visitor 
this week, looking up stocks and investigating 
lumber conditions here. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Sept. 20.—There is little building being done 
in Denver and as a result the sale of lumber is 
not so brisk as it might be. A decrease of $350, 
300, as compared with the total for August, 1919, 
in the amount of building permits issued from the 
city building department -is noted in the regular 
monthly report. Building is going ahead more 
rapidly in the country districts, especially where: 
big farm crops are being harvested. After the 
crops are all in and money received for them 
building is expected to speed up a great deal and 
lumber will command a much better sale. 

The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., this city, 
has established what is known as an employees’ 
committee, which is composed of seven men, each 
man representing ’a certain department of the 
company. <Any grievance an employee has is 
placed before the committee to be acted upon. 
Each member of the committee holds his office 
for three months when another is elected to fill 
his place. 

A get-acquainted trade extension tour of the 
Moffat Road territory in Colorado was recently 
conducted by business men of Denver under the 
auspices of the Denver Civic & Commercial As- 
sociation. Eumber and building material men 
making the trip were as follows: J. D. Maitland, 
president Colorado Builders’ Supply Co.; I. F. 
Downer, secretary Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co.; C. W. Kirchner, vice president F. A. Traylor, 
and M. L. Cooper, of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. 

Glen E. Ballard, for the last six years man- 
ager of the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co.’s 
lumber yard at Merino, Colo., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the company in its offices in this city. 
P. B. McCauley, of Angora, Neb., has been ap- 
pointed to fill his position at Merino. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 18.—Tne many friends of R. D Brown, 
assistant secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, will be glad to learn that he 
is home in Seattle after his prolonged stay at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital in Portland. He is still on 
crutches, and will not be able to report for duty 
for some time. J. P. Austin, director of the asso- 
ciation’s trade extension bureau, returned to work 
last Monday, having been absent since July 19. 
“Jimmy” is a bit worn down, but is smiling and 
happy and considers that luck is with him. He 
even boasts of the fact that his brand new daugh- 
ter was born on Friday, the thirteenth. 

David W. Jenkins, Pacific coast general manager 
of Henry Disston & Sons, has left the headquarters- 
in Seattle and has gone to San Francisco, where 
he will open the fourth Coast branch of the com- 
pany. The first branch was established in Seattle 
in 1909; the second in Portland, Ore., and the 
third in Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Jenkins expects to- 
stay in San Francisco the remainder of the year. 
The general Coast headquarters of the company 
will remain in Seattle. 

W. D. Garland, vice president of the J. E. Mor- 
ris Lumber Co., left yesterday for the Hast, where- 
he will spend about six weeks in visiting the 
various centers for the marketing of west Coast 
lumber and forest products, 

W. W. Herron, of the Herron Lumber Co., which 
handles railroad and car material, is absent on an 
extended trip which will take him to variove 
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points on the Atlantic seaboard before his return 
to this city late next month. 

BE. D. Evans, who for several years was buyer 
for the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., has 
opened offices at 1118 White Building. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 18.— Walter Gregg, manager of the Bureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., of Hoquiam; T. W. 
Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency ; 
Henry Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. ; 
Francis Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., of 
Aberdeen, and Peter Nicholson, of the Western 
Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, attended the meeting 
held in Seattle on Sept. 8. The message they 
brought back with them was anything but en- 
couraging, for it is a very unsettled condition that 
exists among the lumber shippers on the Harbor. 
Many of the mills have large cargo orders booked 
which will keep the mills busy for sixty to ninety 
days, but rail business will probably be very quiet. 
Many of the mills report that orders not shipped 
prior to Aug. 25 have been reinstated and there 
is some new business developing right along, but 
the volume is exceedingly light. The American 
mill in Aberdeen plans to close down about the 
latter part of September and will be down about 
a month, during which time new machinery will 
be installed. At present the Donovan Lumber Co. 
and Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. are running night 
shifts and the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Hoquiam, is running three shifts. 

David Morley, son of A. J. Morley, of the Sagi- 
naw Timber Co., will leave next week to resume 
his studies in New Haven at Yale College. His 
sister Helen will go east at the same time to take 
up her second year’s work at Mt. Vernon Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Hobi, of the Hobi Logging Co., who 
wrestled on the University of Washington squad, 
won the Labor Day match and retained his title 
to the welterweight championship of Grays Har- 
bor. 

W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Hoquiam, is suffering from a severe 
attack of neuritis in his left arm. 

Earl Hulbert, of the Hulbert Mill Co., accom- 
panied by Fred Whitney, brother-in-law of T. P. 
White, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, will leave 
this week for New York. The trip will be made 
in Mr. Hulbert’s new Marmon automobile. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 18.—The North Carolina pine market has 
passed thru a very depressing week, the demand for 
stock and the sales made of rough lumber being 
exceptionally light. A great many of the inquiries 
received were for stock which the mills did not 
have and which is hard to cut. Some millmen are 
inclined to be pessimistic as to the outlook for the 
balance of this year, but expect a betterment be- 
ginning with the first of next year. However, 
considering the way the market has been acting 
for some months, an improvement, altho tempo- 
rary, may come at any time. 

One redeeming feature of the situation during 
the week was the opening up of both rail routes 
into New England, that via Harlem River and New 
Haven Railroad and that via Wilkes-Barre and the 
Delaware & Hudson. This will give the mills a 
chance to ship out old orders, and it is predicted 
that if the New Haven road stays open for any 
length of time the buying from New England will 
be larger than it has been, as many orders have 
been withheld because of inability to get shipments 
thru. While there is a chance that the Harlem 
River may again be closed because of the rush of 
business, prospects are good for its remaining open 
for some time. Any point in New England can 
now be reached by lumbermen. 

Reports have come to hand of several large 
mills shutting down indefinitely, and others are 
considering following this action in the near future. 
Reports covering actual production of North Caro- 
lina pine mills show no evidence of a desire to put 
timber into boards, actual production for the last 
five or six weeks averaging between 40 and 45 
percent of normal, with prospects of its going still 
lower unless a change in the demand justifies 
resumption on the part of some of the mills. 

There is practically no demand for 4/4 edge No. 
2 and better and No. 3, and, while the mills are 
still disposed to sit tight, there is a wide variation 
in quotations, and for prompt shipment further 
small concessions would be made to get the busi- 
ness. Air dried stock is being freely offered at 
prices as much as $25 a thousand below those of 
kiln dried in No. 2 and better, and stocks are gen- 
erally included in air dried lumber. Inquiries are 
coming in for 4/4 and thicker stocks, but these are 
hard to buy and prices are very stiff, with advances 
in prospect. No. 3 stock widtns are moving slowly 
and there is only a small surplus on hand. Sales 
of 4/4 edge box have been light during the week 
and sales of culls and red heart or stock box have 
been very small. One or two cargoes of edge box 
have gone into New York, but prices obtained show 


a slight decline due to keen competition there and 
the fact that buyers are not eager to purchase fur- 
ther right now. A great deal of air dried box lum- 
ber is offered, as the weather continues favorable 
to these operations, and box men and others are 
depending almost entirely on this product, which 
can be bought at very low prices. The fact of the 
matter is that much stock is being forced on an 
unwilling market and price cutting will not induce 
heavier purchases. Box bark strips are again on 
the inactive list and quotations are slightly lower 
than they were a week ago. 

Sales of dressed lumber in mixed cars during 
the week aggregated about the same as those of the 
week previous, and while prices have been shaded a 
little it is remarkable how they have been main- 
tained in the face of existing conditions. Roofer 
sales have been heavier, due to some mills being 
willing to meet existing price competition. Yards 
report no improvement in demand and building 
prospects show little improvement. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 20.—A plentiful supply of cars has re- 
sulted in the southern pine market weakening 
slightly, altho not enough to affect the price. This 
was not unexpected for spot shipments have been 
at a premium for some time. The liberal supply 
of both flats and closed cars has increased the 
movement somewhat, altho buying is still confined 
to country yards and the railroads. Export busi- 
ness is confined entirely to the West Indies and 
Mexico. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 20.—During the last week there have- been 
practically no change in the local lumber market, 
as prices are not fluctuating at present. Some idea 
of the existing car shortage in the Birmingham 
district may be gained from a report of the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., one of the largest lumber manufac- 
turing plants in the South. One of its smaller 
mills received one car from July 15 to Aug. 15 and 
other large mills had cars alloted to them in the 
same proportions. 

With the many handicaps, however, there is 
an undercurrent of optimism prevailing among the 
largest dealers, as they feel thankful for the small 
amount of cars they are now getting and the fact 
that orders from the North and East continue 
to be large is cause for encouragement. They 
believe that during the winter months business 
will be good. 

Below is given a condensed statement of the per- 
centage shipments and average prices obtained by 
the Kaul Lumber Co. during August: 


Percent Average 


No. 2 common 

No. 3 common 

No. 4 common and culls...... 
Timbers, large 

Timbers, small 

Hardwood 

Molding 

Paving block stock 

Rejects 


The Pine & Cypress Manufacturing Co., of this 
city, announces that it has opened a retail and 
concentration yard at Norton, Va. This yard will 
be operated under the name of Norton Lumber & 
Supply Co. and will be owned by the local com- 
pany. Lumber is now being shipped to the Norton 
yard and the company expects a good demand in 
that section. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 21.—The retail lumber business in St. 
Louis is still very dull, a condition caused very 
largely by strikes. The settlement of the strike 
of teamsters employed by the St. Louis Material 
Dealers’ Association, which has hindered build- 
ing operations since Aug. 4, promises to bring 
about a revival of business. A number of re- 
quests for estimates have been placed with deal- 
ers and the outlook is hopeful. 

The scttlement of the teamsters’ strike was 
brought about by the men themselves. They 
called a meeting without consulting their officials 
and voted to call the strike off. The dealers made 
no concessions, the men being taken back at the 
terms prevailing before the strike. For thirty- 
six days following the strike, members of the St. 
Louis Material Dealers’ Association refused to sell 
building materials, even if private conveyances 
were brought. for hauling. 

V. W. Krafft, secretary of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, has returned from 
Winchester, Va., where he met with a group of 
apple barrel manufacturers. The crop in that 
section is exceptionally big. 

Cc. EB. Neely, president of the South Arkansas 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes and i your profits by 4 
encing tastes for Sector jonee in your community. ~— 1920 
ART PLAN Bi § are ‘‘standard equipment” in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. “‘ ern Bunga- 
lows’’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. odern Homes” is 2 
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Lumber Co., has returned from his summer vaca- 
tion spent in Norfolk, Conn., an historic spot in 
the Berkshire Mountains, where he has a cottage. 
The distance from St. Louis is one thousand five 
hundred miles, and the round trip was made by 
motor car. C. K. McClure, treasurer and sales 
manager of the company, made the homeward 
trip with Mr. Neely. 

The Lumberman’s Millwork Co. has purchased 
a building at the southwest corner of Maple and 
Hays avenues. The building contains fifteen 
thousand square feet of floor space and is served 
by the Wabash switch. The company also has 
leased a plot of ground 100x150 feet. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 20.—The feature of the market this week 
is the continuance of apathy on the part of the 
buyers. Orders this week were only about two- 
thirds of those placed last week, the bulk of them 
coming from country districts, cities and in- 
dustrials not buying. The orders expected from 
the car builders have not materialized but there 
are still some hopes for them. The weather has 
been such that the mills have experienced no 
difficulty in securing ample logs. Most mills are 
maintaining their prices altho a few seeking busi- 
ness are making concessions thruout the entire 
list. The poor car supply and heavy order files 
are the only hopes for a somewhat stable market, 
altho there is in prospect no heavy slump in 
prices. Car supply has not been so good as for 
the last four weeks, and is expected to be worse 
during the period of crop movement. 

The hardwood market continues inactive, prin- 
cipally because of lack of demand on the ‘part of 
the industrials. Price concessions are necessary at 
times to secure business, but are not general. 
There are indications of greater stability in the 
next sixty days. Hardwood mills find their car 
supply on about a par with that of the last few 
weeks. The weather is good for logging. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Sept. 20.—The lumber business is on the boom 
in the vicinity of Garner, five miles south of 
Searcy. Five new sawmills are being put in to 
supply hickory timbers and lumber to several 
large lumber concerns that have large holdings in 
that section. One of the largest concerns interested 
is the Mt. Olive Stave Co., with headquarters at 
Batesville. This company owns a large tract of 
timber, and is rapidly logging it off. It has a half 
million dollars invested in logging equipment. Two 
Caterpillar tractors and a half dozen large Pierce- 
Arrow trucks are being used in hauling the logs 
to the railroad. 

The Columbia Hardwood Lumber Co., a Chicago 
concern, Owns a large mill, and large amounts of 
timber are being worked up and hauled out by its 
trucks and tractors. The LaPerrie Stave Co., of 
Memphis, also uses Caterpillar tractors, and does 
a large volume of business. The Acme Box Co., 
of Kansas City, is putting in a mill at Walker, 
this being the fifth mill owned in White County by 
this company. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 20.—Prices continue to drag and if there 
is any change are slightly weaker. The volume of 
orders has fallen off and car supply seems much 
better. Each week additional mills are closing 
down and production in this territory is very low. 
Labor is plentiful and becoming more efficient. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 20.—The import trade of New Orleans for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 last, broke all prevy- 
ious records by an impressive margin, the total 
imports for the year. reaching a valuation of 
$252,587,790, as compared with a total of $134,- 
109,099 for the preceding year, which was itself 
a record. Among the principal import items 
mahogany was ranked seventh, the receipts total- 
ing 10,030,000 feet, valued at $1,045,336. Fur- 
ther down the list appears the item, “wood and 
manufactures of,” with a total valuation of $120,- 
996. 

The local agents of the Lloyd Braziliero steam- 
ship line have been notified that the Brazilian 
Government has assigned the steamships Maran- 
guape, Campos and Uberabe to the New Orleans- 
Brazil service. These vessels are said to be 
equipped for passenger as well as freight service 
and will make possible the inauguration of regu- 
lar monthly sailings upon fixed dates. Inaugura- 
tion of the new service is promised for next month. 

F. B. Short and C. M. Walker, president and 
sales manager respectively of the Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., at Goldsboro, N. C., have been spending 
several days in New Orleans and have completed 
arrangements whereby the firm of Kirby & Bal- 
dinger will represent the Builders’ Supply Co. as 
buyers in this territory. The Builders’ Supply 


Co. has recently been reorganized, it is* stated, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The “uplift”? of local office rentals, effective 
Oct. 1, not only provoked vigorous remonstrance, 
but is going to result in removal of certain well 
known concerns from quarters long established. 
‘The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 


*<) which has had its offices on the twelfth floor of the 


Hibernia Bank Building almost from the day of 
its organization in 1905, has secured new quar- 
ters in the Perdido Building, at 820 Perdido 
Street, and is already beginning the removal of 
its effects. The Louisiana Red Cypress Co., also 
on the twelfth floor of the Hibernia building, in 
quarters occupied for years, will likewise remove 
to the Perdido Building; as will R. H. Dewnman, 
whose general offices have long been established 
on the tenth floor of the Hibernia. 

Philip Lanier, of the Lanier & Patterson Co., 
and president of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s 
Club, returned the other day from an extended 
trip to the northern markets. 


. ELIZABETH, LA. 


Sept. 20.—The car situation has shown very 
little improvement during the last week. The 
Santa Fe seems to have a better supply of grain 
cars than heretofore, but cars on the Missouri 
Pacific are very scarce. C. C. Sheppard, of the 
Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., states that the 
mill has not received a single car from the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad in three days, and but very 
few from the Santa Fe. Within the last week the 
Santa Fe lifted its restrictions and will now per- 
mit the mills to load grain cars anywhere on its 
line. 

Orders and inquiries continue scarce, but with 
the large amount of special cutting on the books, 
the mills will not suffer on account of no orders, 
especially when the car situation will not permit 
them to make shipment of what orders are already 
booked. 

Earl Dionne, formerly connected with the 
Southern Pine Association at New Orleans as 
publicity manager, has taken charge of the pub- 
licity work of the Industrial Lumber Co, in placing 
in agricultural development the company’s cut- 
over lands. It is the intention of the company to 
bring actual farmers to Elizabeth and by thoro 
codperation with them to make this town the cen- 
ter of an agricultural community. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 20.—Weather is ideal for a normal output 
of lumber, but no mills are running up to their 
full capacity because they are unable to get cars 
to take care of all the lumber they can cut. The 
supply of cars has been a little better during the 
last few days. Mills have to put a considerable 
part of their cut on the yards even tho they have 
plenty of orders for special cutting. Prices con- 
tinue to hold up well and even tho orders are not 
heavy some kinds of special cutting are hard to 


uy. 

C. H. Hill has sold his interest in the Home 
Lumber Co. of Louisiana, and the Hattiesburg 
office, which has been under his control, is being 
moved to New Orleans. Mr. Hill will remain in 
the wholesale lumber business, but has not yet 
worked out new plans. 

F. I. Ames, who has been in the sawmill business 
at Poplarville, Miss., for some time, has closed his 
mill for the present and has opened an office in 
this city. 

C. O. Eure, who recently sold the Cecil Lumber 
Co. holdings at Orvisburg to the Southern Lumber 
& Timber Co., has returned to Hattiesburg and 
opened an office to wind up the affairs of the com- 


pany. ' 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 20.—With car supply still short and prices 
not so satisfactory as desired by the millmen, but 
with demand fully equal to what it has been for 
several weeks, little change was recorded in the 
southern pine lumber situation during the week 
just closed. In a general way, the market is in 
fair condition, but until the car supply becomes 
more plentiful and prices generally better there 
is not expected to be a full measure of improve- 
ment. 

Owing to the difficulties above mentioned, many 
of the larger sawmills are almost out of the mar- 
ket and are not offering stock at the reduced 
prices, except surplus items. Many of the smaller 
mills are closed altogether, awaiting better 
prices and more cars. The lack of cars is princi- 
pally responsible for their closing, and as the 
situation is still acute there is no telling how long 
some of them will have to remain shut down. 

As little raise in price has developed since the 
freight rates were increased, the mills, technically, 
are bearing the advanced rates. On some items 
the advance has partly been covered. This is the 
case with 12-inch boards, alse 6-, 8 and 10-inch 
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shiplap and boards, on which just before the 
freight raise there was a price advance of $1 to $2. 
The trade is paying about one-half of the advance 
on those items. On other stock the market has 
seen little change since the railroad rates were 
raised. 

The orders filed are rather light and, notwith- 
standing cars are scarce, shipments in a general 
way have been greater than the volume of business 
booked, which is attributed to the failure of many 
of the mills to accept orders at the lower prices. 
Much business is going untaken, and the situation 
promises to remain that way until the prices im- 
prove. 

The labor situation is becoming more trouble- 
some. The cotton picking is attracting many of 
the negro hands,‘and many others are being at- 
tracted by the wages offered for tie cutters. 

At a recent meeting the Louisiana Railroad 
Commission issued authority, effective Oct. 1, for 
advance in intrastate freight rates in accordance 
with the interstate advances that went into effect 
a few weeks ago. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sept. 20.—Unless considerable improvement in 
the lumber market is noted within the next few 
days Anton Hubner, of Moultrie, Ga., one of the 
biggest lumber factors in the Southeast, stated 
that he would close every one of his plants. He 
declared that the lumbermen, at least of this sec- 
tion, are facing the most trying situation that 
has confronted them in many years because of 
the conditions of the market and other conditions 
which have been detrimental to the lumber busi- 
ness. The car shortage, he said, has a great deal 
to do with it. Mr. Hubner stated that there is no 
demand for lumber and that under such a condition 
the dealers and manufacturers can not continue 
unless considerable improvement is noted in the 
near future. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 21.—There appears little prospect for the 
early resumption of ordering. There are indica- 
tions of building activity fn several sections of the 
market, but little of importance arises, and gen- 
erally speaking the trade is marking time. There 
is considerable activity in the industrial and fac- 
tory trade, but buyers of consequence seem to be 
holding off. The State legislature meets this week 
to consider urgent legislation introduced to stimu- 
late house building. 

Wholesalers see indications of improvement in 
buying from railroad sources, and the inquiries al- 
ready in the market are encouraging manufacturers 
to lay their plans for sawing this class of material 
rather than accumulating a supply of building 
schedules for which there is an uncertain demand. 
Little activity in the shipbuilding industry pre- 
vails, and it has been a long while since the out- 
look in this line was so discouraging. 

Prices are irregular, and while there have been 
advances in some lines of spruce and white pine, 
generally speaking concessions are the rule. Vis- 
itors among mill sections report heavy accumula- 
tions of stock at manufacturing centers, and while 
the position is taken that much of this is sold, the 
fact that it is piled up indicates that shipments 
are slower than heretofore. This occurring in the 
face of slightly improved transportation condi- 
tions simply means that there is less urgency to 
buying than for some time. Collections show 
signs of slowing up. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 20.—The location of Douglas & Walkley, 
hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers, with 
mills in eastern Tennessee and southwestern Vir- 
ginia, in Baltimore is regarded as a fine tribute 
to the advantages possessed by the city for indus- 
trial and mercantile enterprises. The firm will 
take into consideration the desirability of engag- 
ing in the export business on a liberal scale, and 
the facilities offered here were one of the reasons 
that prompted the selection of the city as head- 
quarters. J. B. Jobson, the local manager, is a 
son of an old and well known lumberman. 

L. H. Gwaltney, secretary and treasurer of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange and secretary of the 
Box Makers’ Exchange, has formed a connection 
with John H. Zouck, a wholesale dealer in hard- 
woods and southern pine, with offices on Eastern 
Avenue. 

David M. Wolf, of the Canton Lumber Co., has 
arranged to go to Europe and visit the grave of 
his son, Lieut. Wolf, who served with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France and was 
killed. 

Importations of hardwoods especially for 
veneers, which had ceased entirely during the war, 
are coming in again, the latest arrival being thir- 
teen walnut logs from Liverpool for the William- 
son Veneer Co., of Highlandtown, 1n the eastern 
suburbs. 

M. S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., whole- 








salers and manufacturers of hardwoods, who made 
a business trip to the center of the automobile in- 
dustry, at Detroit and other cities, is back with 
decidedly unfavorable view of the immediate fu- 
ture of the industry. Thousands of men have been 
dismissed and other thousands are likely to be 
dropped, and the demand for motor vehicles has 
fallen off greatly, with a corresponding decline in 
the requirements for hardwoods. Mr. Baer fears 
that further reductions will follow and that the 
industry is in for a protracted period of depression. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 21.—The lull in business continues here, 
altho there has been no pronounced slump and 
many inquiries are being received. It is said that 
not so many orders are being placed as a few 
weeks ago. The leading wholesalers still hold 
that the present dullness is: only temporary and 
there will be a marked improvement within a 
few weeks. Prices of lumber continue firm in 
most lines, altho southern pine still shows some 
weakness. Buyers still delay placing orders, ap- 
parently clinging to the hope that the producers 
can be compelled to bear part of the burden im- 
posed by the increase in freight rates. 

The housing committee of the Martinsburg (W. 
Va.) Chamber of Commerce has revived a project 
undertaken a few months ago to form a codédpera- 
tive community corporation to erect dwellings 
there. The original plan called for the organiza- 
tion of a company with a capital stock of $40,000 
to $60,000, but this much money could not be 
obtained. It has now been decided to set the 
amount to $30,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 20.—Last week brought little business 
and much trouble to the average wholesaler here, 
but the retailers have found business fair, altho 
of an uncertain type that they can not anticipate. 
There is more lumber to be had, and in some in- 
stances the wholesalers have been able to buy at 
a little lower prices than recently, but car short- 
age and embargoes have taken the joy out of it, 
and the demand has been poor. On Sept. 13 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad declared a tight embargo 
on Philadelphia because of the large number of 
cars of lumber already here but not unloaded. 
At that date there were 639 of them, and Robert 
B. Rayner, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, and John I. Coulbourn, president of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, together with the railroad and transportation 
committees of the two organizations, took the 
matter in hand. On Friday they held a meeting 
with officials of the road, who seem really desir- 
ous of remedying conditions. The dealers who 
loaded up with orders before the advance in 
freight rates are primarily to blame, for now that 
the stuff has arrived they can not take care of it. 
At the Friday meeting, Mr. Coulbourn reported 
that codperation by all the lumber organizations 
and many individuals had been promised. The 
railroad gave assurance that lumber was being 
given preference in the matters of shifting and 
placement and offered special service for Saturday 
night and Sunday, which was taken advantage of 
by some of the dealers. By Friday the number 
of loaded cars had been decreased to 448, of which 
60 percent were consigned to five dealers. Dur- 
ing the intervening three days, 109 cars had been 
unloaded, compared with but seventy for the pre- 
ceding week. The road claims that under a re- 
cent decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it can unload at the nearest point, charge 
for unloading, charge $5 a day storage, and charge 
for reloading when the lumber can be delivered, 
with the lumber entirely at the dealers’ risk. 
They do not expect to take advantage of this 
right if they receive the hearty codperation of 
the lumbermen, but may be compelled to come to 
it in order to release the equipment. Under these 
conditions, the opening of the New Haven road 
last week was a godsend to such dealers as are 
doing business in that territory. 

Building here is still at the lowest point, and 
the outlook is not encouraging as far as this fall 
and winter are concerned. Recent figures issued 
by the Philadelphia Real Estate Board state that 
for twelve years previous to the war the average 
number of houses built annually was 8,021; for 
the 3-year period since 1917 it was 3,729 an- 
nually, and this year, to date, 1,109. Carpenters 
and jobbing builders are busy because there is a 
lot of alteration, repair and extension work, and 
this makes good small business for the yards, but 
is not the kind they can figure ahead on. The 
only new work of size is public and semi-public 
buildings and manufactories, and the volume of 
this work is rapidly decreasing as the colder 
weather approaches. Planing mills and furniture 


makers are not crowded with work as they. were, 
but are still fairly busy. Box makers are dull in 
harmofy with many manufacturing lines. 

There are still some reported concessions in 
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prices of hardwoods, but quotations are generally 
at about the old level. Demand for all of them 
has slackened, but oak, maple, birch, beech, chest- 
nut, basswood, hickory, cherry and mahogany are 
in fair demand, and hardwood floorings sell well. 
White pine holds well in prices altho demand is 
not brisk. Spruce is offered a little more freely, 
but the market is firm. Hemlock is selling slow- 
ly but prices are generally well maintained. 
Cypress orders still exceed receipts and the mar- 
ket is firm. Longleaf southern pine timbers, floor- 
ing and boards sell well, but the smaller sizes are 
plentiful. Prices in this lumber are fairly steady 
but are more erratic in North Carolina pine. Lath 
and shingles are offered freely, with prices on the 
latter not so firm as on the former. 

Joseph P. Comegys, chairman of the trades re- 
lations committee of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been delegated 
by that organization to represent it at the trade 
ethics conference to be held at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Oct. 7 and 8. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 20.—Tho the lumber trade is reputed to 
be quiet, a roundup of jobbers and millmen in this 
territory has shown that a fair volume of orders 
is being» booked in the aggregate, and it is consid- 
ered that the outlook is more encouraging than it 
has been in several months. Considerably more 
building work would have been started here this 
fall were it not for the impossibility of obtaining 
cement. Several large new construction projects 
will consequently be carried over until next spring. 

More buyers of box lumber were in this market 
last week and two fair-sized orders were reported 
to have been taken. Jobbers are continuing their 
efforts to make deliveries on eastern white pine 
lumber orders placed during last winter and spring, 
and it is thought that the slate will be wiped fairly 
clean before the ‘close of the lake navigation sea- 
son. 

Lumber quotations on standard stuff are being 
firmly held at the going price lists, but some con- 
cessions are being made on special lots. That situ- 
ation applies also to western fir lumber and dimen- 
sion stuff. Number 1 lath are now quoted on the 
Duluth market at $12.50, as compared with a top 
of $22.50 early last winter. Several operators 
who put in lath cutting plants here and at points 
thruout the district and closed down after the 
slump came in that market have since been 
able to dispose of their bolts to pulpwood buyers 
at good prices. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Sept. 20.—Increases in freight charges due to 
the advanced rate amount in Omaha and Lincoln 
to from $2.75 a thousand to $5 a thousand, de- 
pending on point of origin. On 2-inch stuff coming 
from the South the increase in freight charges is 
from $2.75 to $3 a thousand. On lumber from the 
west Coast the increase amounts to from $4 to $5 
a thousand. Up to last week it was said that any 
number of cars of western stuff were still in 
transit, having been started from the Coast before 
the new freight charges went into effect. This, it 
was said, would mean that these could be sold at 
a lower figure than anything that has started since 
that time and hence assessed at the higher freight 


charge. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 20.—The Crookston Lumber Co., one of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke manufacturing companies 
with mills at Bemidji, Minn., has made a generous 
offer to the city of Bemidji, which is anxious to 
acquire a beautiful tract of twenty-eight acres of 
standing timber on the shore of Lake Bemidji near 
the city. The company has offered to sell the 
timber to the city at cost and make a donation of 
$5,000 to the project. This will take care of about 
half the estimated cost of the tract. It is hoped 
eventually to make the piece part of a State park. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, who left Thursday for 
the West after a visit of several days here, worked 
hard among railway officials in the interest of an 
adjustment of freight rates to restore the former 
relation between the producing districts, a thing 
he declared to be absolutely essential to continued 
prosperity for the lumber trade of the Far West. 
= was able to get assurances of a courteous hear- 
ng. 

B. R. Lewis, president of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., Clear Lake, Wash., visited the trade here last 
week and reported that the company’s trade has 
come almost to a standstill since the increased 
freight rates went in, so he does not look for much 
revival until after the first of the year. 

O. Hawksett, representing the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co.; of Spokane, here, has gone to visit 
the company’s headquarters and look things over 
in that section. Mrs. Hawksett accompanies him. 

J. F. Sharp, of Seattle, of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., wag herve Jooking over the mar- 
ket the other day in tue course of a visit to lead- 


ing Middle West cities in the interests of the com- 
pany. 

W. G. Ramshaw, of the Pine Zone Lumber Co., 
Spokane, conferred here last week with Harry 
Squier, the company’s representative in this mar- 


ket. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


21.—Conditions in the .market are 
just a little worse than last week, with 
rather slim prospects of any improve- 
ment in the immediate future. The week has seen 
a general recession in hardwood uppers, particu- 
larly in oak, and a continuance of the extreme 
weakness in fir. Southern pine has held up better 
than its western rival, but even there prices have 
been made to get business. Redwood, western pines 
and cypress have withstood the demoralizing situ- 
ation better than the other woods. Except for 
some special items of uppers, buyers have concen- 
trated their attention on lower grade stuff. This 
is practically the only demand at present in hard- 
woods. There is a good demand for railroad ties, 
but otherwise railroad purchases have been disap- 
pointing. While the car situation is better, it is 
still far from satisfactory. Several elevator com- 
panies in Kansas have solved the car problem by 
buying their own equipment to carry wheat to 
Kansas City. This equipment consists of rebuilt 
refrigerator cars, formerly used by the Milwaukee 
road. It is understood these cars are bringing 
about $1,250 each. 

General weather conditions in the Southwest 
have improved the last week and this arouses some 
hope of a little wider market for lumber for repair 
work. Little regular building, however. is looked 
for. 

Thomas S. Dennis, secretary-treasurer or the 
Turner, Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., is on a visit 
to the Inland Empire. 

R. A. Long, chairman of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., arrived home Wednesday from Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., where he spent the last month. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 20.—Quiet trade continues thruout On- 
tario. White pine is holding firm, the demand 
being steady and good. There has been some soft- 
ness in the market for hemlock of late. The ad- 
vance in freight rates is expected to have the 
effect of lessening the competition from the West 
to a certain extent, and it is quite possible that the 
price of hemlock may advance a little as a result. 

On account of the extraordinary demand for 
pulp, there will not be the output of spruce lum- 
ber this year that there has been in former years. 
A report is current that a large eastern dealer in 
spruce lumber and timber has recently sold a con- 
siderable quantity of 3-inch spruce dea'’s to a pulp 
concern to be manufactured into pulp. 

The production of lumber during «ne coming 
year will probably be curtailed, according to the 
present outlook. Very few of the camps, which 
should now be operating fully, are completely 
manned. There seems to be a tendency by labor to 
keep on the move. Reports from the camps indi- 
cate that there are just about as many men travel- 
ing from camp to camp as there are at work in 
the camps. 

The increase in freight rates is the cause of a 
great deal of concern among eastern representa- 
tives of British Columbia firms. One eastern whole- 
saler defines the situation by saying that “trade 
conditions are standing on their head.” One of 
the chief subjects of discussion is whether the 
western mills will absorb any of the increased 
freight charges. At present the mills are holding 
out and asserting that they will not be able to 
absorb anything. Retailers, however, are also 
doing some holding out and it looks like a waiting 
game to see who will hold out the longest. A few 
transit cars are still available and seem to be 
quickly taken up when they contain desirable stock. 


Sept. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., Sept. 21.—C. A. Ownby has 
returned from points in East Texas, where he 
closed a deal for 1,300 acres of timber land, near 
Marshall, Texas. He paid $30,000 for the tract. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Sept. 21.—H. C. Jones & Co. 
have sold the aker-Pingley-Rosencrance-Corley 
timber to G. H. Crawford, well known lumberman 
of this city. This is a valuable tract containing 
about 1,200 acres of virgin hardwood, which lies 
against Rich Mountain for about four miles south- 
east of the town of Mabie. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 21.—-At Carr’s Fork, the 
Carr’s Fork Coal & Lumber Co. closed deals on 
hardwood timber at Allcock. 
follow. 





Development will 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 21.—The Kyra Coal & 
Lumber Co. closed deals on a large tract of timber 
and coal land on the Kentucky River near here. 
Development will begin this year. 
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AUGUSTE BAUER, perhaps the first woman 
to enter the wholesale lumber business on her 
own account, died in St. Louis, Mo., Wednes- 
day, Sept. 15, ending a commercial career of 
more than thirty-two years. Funeral services 
were held on Friday afternoon and were at- 
tended by many of Miss Bauer’s old friends in 
the lumber business. 

Miss Bauer had an office in the Chemical 
Building. Her name appeared on the door as 
“A, Bauer,’”’ and as such it also was given in the 
roster of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, of which she was a member for about 
eight years. Many of her correspondents ad- 
dressed her as “Dear Sir,’* and most of those 
who had not met her personally thought that 
“A, Bauer’ was a man. 

The business career of this pioneer in the 
lumber business began in 1888 as a stenographer. 
In 1889 she entered the lumber field as assistant 
bookkeeper for L. Methudy, an exporter of lum- 
ber. She learned thoroly every detail of the 
business, and during the last four years of her 
employer’s life she was in full charge. On his 
death in 1908 she succeeded to it. 

Miss Bauer built up a big export trade in 
oaks, gum, white pine, tupelo and cypress. This 
was profitable until 1914, when the export trade 
was wiped out by the war. After that the do- 


EE 


THE LATE AUGUSTE BAUER; 
Woman Pioneer in the Lumber Business 


mestic business occupied her whole attention. 
She had been successful. Miss Bauer expected 
no favors because she was a woman, and always 
resented any suggestions to that effect. 

In an interview in the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Sept. :, 1918, Miss Bauer told her experiences, 
as follows: 

“From my vears of experience in Mr. Me- 
thudy’s office | knew lumber. I knew weights 
and tariffs, where tc find the stocks and all 
other details, as I had conducted the corre- 
spondence of the office. I was afraid 1 couldn’t 
sell, but it had to be done. I contracted to take 
the output of a big cypress manufacturer, and 
when my salesman fell down on the job I went 
out myself. I had never heard of any woman 
doing this before. It was hard for me to muster 
courage to go into a man’s office, and many a 
time I have walked past a door three or four 
times before I would enter, 

“I always met a kindly reception, however; 
men didn’t regard my sex at all. I had the 
lumber, and they wanted it. I have handled 
only good stock, and men know it. I have given 
the best of value. I have expected no favors 
because I am a woman and have received none. 
Men have been most courteous and certainly 
none has ever tried to take advantage of me 
because of my sex.” 

In the interview Miss Bauer gave for the 
benefit of women stenographers, bookkeepers or 
clerks in lumber offices this advice if they too 
would succeed in the lumber business: 

“Work, hard work, is the only way to succeed 
in the lumber business. There is no line that is 
harder for a woman, nor is there any that offers 
greater responsibilities. There is no reason why 
women should not enter this field and be suc- 
cessful. They are as capable as men; but a 
woman must keep her mind on her business. 
Ske must think of nothing else. She must go 
into it with the idea of giving up all her time 
to business.” 

Miss Bauer left three brothers and two sisters. 


CHARLES VON BEHREN, secretary. and 
treasurer of the Von Behren Manufacturing Co., 
hub and spoke manufacturer of Evansville, Ind., 
died at his home at Mt. Vernon, Ind., Sunday, 





Sept. 19, aged 61. Mr. Von Behren was a mem- 
ber of the Knights Templar, the Shriners and 
the Elks. Funeral services were held at Mt. 
Vernon, Tuesday, Sept. 21, under the auspices 
of the Knights Templar. A widow and one 
brother are the only surviving members of his 
family. 


EDWARD W. BARNES, timber land dealer 
of Portland, Ore., dropped dead in that city on 
Sept. 10 while showing a piece of property to a 
prospective buyer. Death was caused by 
cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Barnes was 59 years 
old and is survived by a widow, one son and one 
daughter. 


J. C. SUTHERLANE, of 7258 Coles Avenue, 
Chicago, died Sept. 14 at his home here and was 
buried on Sept. 16 at Rosehill Cemetery. Death 
resulted from an attack of influenza in February 
which left him in a weakened condition. Mr. 
Sutherlane was born in Ashland, Wis., where his 
father operated a sawmill, and about twenty 
years ago he moved to Seattle, where he en- 
gaged in a wholesale and commission lumber 
business. He came to Chicago about three 
years ago, where he engaged in the same line 
of business with offices in the Great Northern 
Building. Mr. Sutherlane leaves a wife and 
daughter. 


JAMES HENSLEY, retired lumberman of the 
Cranes Nest section of Wise County, Virginia, 
died at his home there after an extended ill- 
ness.’ He was 60 years old. 


SCUDDY FROST, owner of the Lockport Lum- 
ber Yard, Lockport, La., died Thursday, Sept. 16, 
of pneumonia, at the age of 46. Mr. Frost was a 
native of Thibodaux, La., and the funeral was 
held in that place Friday morning. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, a mother, three brothers and 
two sisters. 


T. F. SMITH, who has been in charge of one 
division of the Edward Hines interests in Missis- 
sippi, died suddenly at Poplarville, Miss., on his 
way to Kiln, where one of the Hines mills is 
located. The body was taken to Edwards, Miss., 
for burial. Mr. Smith leaves a widow, two 
daughters, two sisters and a brother. 


MRS. S. B. COBB, wife of S. B. Cobb, general 
manager of the Standard Box & Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., died Sept. 17 after a brief illness. 
Besides her husband, Mrs. Cobb is survived by 
three sons and two daughters. She had been a 
resident of Portland ‘for 54 years. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 20.—The suit of the 
heirs of John Sturgill against the Swift Coal & 
Timber Co. for the ownership of nearly a thousand 
acres in Letcher County will come up for hearing 
next week in the Kentucky court of appeals. This 
is a long standing suit which has delayed develop- 
ment of this tract and much interest is mani- 
fested in this section. 





NEWCASTLE, IND., Sept. 20.—The Charles P. 
Kuntz Lumber Co., involved ia various court ac- 
tions du:ing the year, has been sold to William 
H. Camel, of Hartford City, Ind., by Ray Davis, 
trustee in bankruptcy. The consideration was 
$20,000, and is the only sum available, it is said, 
to meet the liabilities, which amount to between 
$50,000 and $60,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 20.—Charging that the 
Buchanan & Smock Lumber Co., of Asbury Park, 
N. J., has increased the salaries of certain officers 
one hundred percent and has thereby defrauded 
him of dividends of which he is entitled as a large 
stockholder, George A. Smock has brought suit in 
the Court of Chancery at Trenton, N. J., to have 
the increases set aside and the money used for 
dividend purposes. . 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. EB. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,347,504. Tree and log sawing machine. 
ton L. Glover, Windom, Minn. 

1,347,675. Box. Charles H. Bombardie, South 
Bend, Ind., and P. F. Wegner, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signors to Wirebounds Patents Co., Kittery, Me. 


1,348,270. Box strap applying mechanism. Emil 
Dietze, Broo .> ™ 2 
,348,271. ox strap fastening means. Emil 
Dietze, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,348,389. Pusher feed for gang saws. Herbert 
L. Barrett, Ougerteniay, Wash. 

1,348,622. aw set. Omer Bisson, Callaway, 


nn. 

1,348,753. Cutter head. Elmer S. Shimer, Mil- 
ton, Pa., assignor to Samuel J. Shimer & Sons 
(Inc.), same place, 
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H. M. Hayward, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., visited Chicago this week. 


R. S. Hinman, of the retail service department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is touring Texas doing retail service work. 


R. W. Monger, of the R. W. Monger Lumber Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
He described the lumber trade in his section as 
being exceedingly spotty. 


Sam D. Cochran, of Wilson & Cochran, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of hardwood and cypress 
lumber at Lottie, La., called on the lumber trade 
in this city last Wednesday. 


Lyle S. Vincent, president of the Lyle S. Vincent 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., stopped off in this city 
for a day early this week on his way to Boston, 
Mass., and other eastern centers. 


G. H. Bulgrin, sales manager tor tke R. Connor 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., stopped off in this city for a 
day this week on his way home from Toronto and 
other Ontario points, where he has been spending 
a vacation. 


Bosley Bros., wrecking contractors, have taken 
a 20-year lease on 125,000 square feet of ground 
at Elston and Fullerton avenues, which will be 
used for a lumber yard. The reported considera- 
tion was $100,000. 


W. J. Burgess, vice president and assistant 
manager of the Rikerd Lumber Co., manufacturer 
of interior finish, sash, doors and porch work at 
Lansing, Mich., came to this city for a few days 
this week, accompanied by his wife and daughter. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), 
left this week for a month’s “prospecting” in the 
South. His first destination was North Carolina, 
after which he will work down the Atlantic sea- 
board to Florida, where his company maintains 
operations. 


S. H. Caruthers, of the C. W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., made a short stop in this city 
this week on his way to New York City, where he 
will spend a short vacation with his father. This 
is the first time in ten years that Mr. Caruthers 
has made a trip east. 


L. Germain, jr., of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and a director of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, has been selected chairman 
of a committee appointed by the association to 
investigate proposed changes in income tax legis- 
lation and to get views of the membership on that 
subject. 

Seth Barwick, local representative for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was expected 
to arrive home Saturday, after a six weeks’ visit 
to the west Coast. Mr. Barwick spent most of 
this time in Seattle, Wash., with his son W. HW. 
Barwick, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., of 
that city. 


L. C. Schermerhorn, of the Schermerhorn Lum- 
ber Co., DeKalb, Ill., was in the city this week, 
placing some orders for stock to round out his 
supplies. While the country trade is not brisk, 
there is a fair amount of business right along, and 
prospects are for quite a large volume of repair 
and small construction work late in the fall. 


Harry G. Hayes, of the Hayes Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis,» Minn., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week, in conference with Ivan Ayers, in 
charge of the company’s Chicago sales office. Mr. 
Hayes reports comparatively favorable conditions 
prevailing in the’ Twin City territory, and expects 
a countrywide revival in trade after the national 
elections. 

J. R. Andrews, manufacturer and wholesaler at 
Escanaba, Mich., with mill at Talbot, was a north- 
ern visitor in this city this week. Charles Gill, of 
the Charles Gill Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., was 
also here. Harry Wilber, of the Ross Lumber Co., 
Chicago, returned this week from a trip to Grand 
Rapids, Minn., and other lumber manufacturing 
points in northern Minnesota. 

Vallee O. Appel, who for some time has occupied 
the position of trust officer of the Great Lakes 
Trust Co., this city, has been elected secretary of 
that company, to succeed Alan S. Wallace, who 
resigned to engage in another line of activity. 
Mr. Appel served as an officer with the 86th Divi- 
sion in France up to the time of joining the staff 
of the Great Lakes Trust Co. 


W. W. Herron, president of the Herron Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was a Chicago visitor during 
the week. Two other West coast lumbermen—J, C. 
Smith, sales manager for Dant & Russell (Inc.), 


Portland, Ore., and W. D. Garland, of the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.—were expected 
to arrive during the latter part of the week. Mr. 
Smith telegraphed that after a short stop-over in 
Chicago he would proceed East. 

George D. Griffith, of the George D. Griffith 
Lumber Co., returned Thursday morning from a 
three weeks’ motor trip to Philadelphia, Pa. He 
reports that an enormous amount of building of 
every description is going on in that city, notwith- 
standing the fact that costs there seem to be ab- 
normally high—much higher than in Chicago. The 
lumber trade seems td be doing very well in the 
eastern city, he said. 

A. H. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
returned late last week from a month’s visit to the 
west Coast. He reports that railroad business is 
the big feature of the present market, the Penn- 
sylvania Lines having placed orders for 70,000,000 
feet of car material on the Coast just before he 
left, and other railroads also placing sizable orders. 
He said that some mills have of late accepted so 
much railroad business that they have withdrawn 
from the market temporarily. 

It was announced this week that the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., has for the time being 
discontinued its Chicago office, which was located 
on the fifteenth floor of the Great Northern Build- 
ing. The Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., which has 
been occupying a suite of four rooms adjacent 
to and connecting with the Hart-Wood office, but 
found itself crowded, promptly seized this oppor- 
tunity to enlarge its space by annexing the latter 
office when it was given up. 

John BE. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., spent a 
few days in Chicago this week, coming here from 
Washington, D. C., where he participated in the 
recent questionnaire conference before the Federal 
Trade Commission. He expected to go from here 
to Milwaukee, Wis., to participate in the annual 
convention of the National Safety Council to be 
held in that city Sept. 27 to Oct. 2, he being 
chairman of the woodworking section of that coun- 
cil. 

M. C. Dow, of the Goshen Veneer Co., Goshen, 
Ind.; C. B. Ashbrook, vice president and general 
manager of the Mississippi Veneer Co., Sanders- 
ville, Miss., and H. M. Propst, president of the 
Wagoner Veneer Co., Pamlico, N. C., were promi- 
nent veneer men who visited the city during the 
week. Mr. Dow was on his way to California, 
where he plans to spend a month’s vacation. In 
discussing the condition of the veneer market, Mr. 
Propst said that while the volume of business just 
now is small, the prospects for an early increase 
in activity are very bright. 

J. H. Burton, of James H. Burton & Co., 
New York City, and president of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, and Joseph E. 
Davies, of Davies & Jones, Washington, D. C., at- 
torneys for the association, spent last Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday in this city, mostly in con- 
ference with L. R. Putman, directing manager of 
the organization. Both visitors arrived here di- 
rectly from the East, where they had conferred 
with the Calder committee on housing and prom- 
ised it the full codperation of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association in the compilation of 
data needed by the committee in its investiga- 
tions. ‘Thus they completed arrangements with 
the committee tentatively made by Mr. Putmam 
during conferences with it which he had both at 
Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., during his 
recent eastern trip. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION FOR AUGUST 


According to announcement by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association total original in- 
spections for August, 1920, were 21,902,219 feet, 
of which 19,353,762 feet were inspected by the 
association’s salaried inspectors and the remainder 
by fee men. Only 132,120 feet were reinspected.. 
The association has recently made material addi- 
tions to its salaried inspection force and this is: 
emphasized in the record for August, which shows 
a heavy increase in the work done by the salaried 
inspectors. 


RECOMMEND FIR FOR RESISTANT DOOR. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chicago, main- 
tained by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has recently made tests of the fire resistant prop- 
erties of Douglas fir at the request of fire door 
manufacturers. As a result of this test the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories have recommended that 
Douglas fir be listed as standard for the making of 
cores in tin-clad fire doors. As a further result of 
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this test by the insurance interests it is expected 
that a new field of market exploitation will be 
opened to fir manufacturers. 





HAVE NO CAUSE TO WORRY 


Frederic T. Boles, president of the Great North- 
ern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., and vice 
president of Baker, Fentress & Co., investment 


bankers of this city, arrived here this week after- 


an extended stay on the west Coast. When asked 
for an expression of his views regarding lumber 
—_ conditions in that part of the country he 
said : 

“Regarding Pacific coast lumber conditions as 
affecting the immediate future, my opinion is that 
owing to the recent advance in freight rates the 
conditions for the next few months will be more 
or less chaotic, but I believe that in a short time 
the country will adjust itself to these freight ad- 
vances, and also that the railroads may find it ad- 
vantageous to lower their rates to eastern terri- 
tory. But in case these rates are not lowered, the 
mills that are able to ship by water should have 
a steady, increasing business, as vessel freight 
rates are being lowered and are gradually return- 
ing ta normal, This will take care of the export 
trade as well as the Atlantic coast trade, and leave 
the interior rail mills to handle the business origt- 
nating in the interior sections of the United 
States. With the extreme shortage of houses and 
large amount of material needed by the railroads, 
I feel that the lumbermen on the Pacific coast 
have no particular cause to worry as to the future 
of the market.” 
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CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 


MARINETTE, WIs., Sept. 20.—Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Crawford celebrated their golden wedding at 
their home in Menominee Sept. 15. They have 
been residents of Menominee since 1899, when they 
came from Pittsburgh, Pa., where they were mar- 
ried. Mr. Crawford engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness here and in Cedar River, which town he 
built. For several years Mr. Crawford has been 
interested in the cedar business in Menominee 
and at one time operated the largest cedar con- 
centration yard in the world, known as the Craw- 
ford Cedar Co., which is still distributing much 
timber from the Crawford holdings. Among the 
relatives from distant cities present at the golden 
wedding celebration were Mr. and Mrs. David 
Crawford, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. James Robert- 
son, Houghton; Mr. and Mrs. Earl M. Crawford, 
Cedar River; Mrs, Harry Lehnkering, Detroit, and 
Mrs. John S. Robb, of Pittsburgh. 


eed 


APPOINTED SALES MANAGER , 


Announcement has been made by the Tremont 
Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., of the appointment 
of Fred Miller as sales manager, succeeding W. W. 
Wallace, recently resigned. The Tremont Lumber 
Co. operates modern mills at Rochelle and Eros, 
La., and the big plant of the Trinity County Lum- 
ber Co., at Groveton, Tex. The combined product 
of these plants, totaling 600,000 feet per day, will 
be handled by Mr. Miller as sales manager from 
the general offices at Rochelle, La. Mr. Miller 
has had an experience of 
fifteen years in the lum- 
ber business, and since } 
June, 1914, has been with - 
the Tremont Lumber Co. 
as assistant sales man- 
ager. His promotion to 
the responsible position 
of sales manager, effec- 
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tive Sept. 15, was a de- 
served recognition of his 
ability and loyal service 
to the company. 

Mr. Miller entered the 
lumber business in 1905 
with the Butterfield Lum- 
ber Co., at Norfield, Miss., 
and his lumber education 
was acquired under the direction of C. S Butter- 
field, a pioneer in the southern pine field. Mr. But- 
terfield having gained a very favorable impression 
of Mr. Miller, took quite an interest in him and 
made it possible for him to receive a thoro educa- 
tion in all the different phases of the lumber busi- 
ness. Mr. Miller remained with the Butterfield 
Lumber Co. for nine years, filling various posi- 
tions, and was private secretary to C. S. Butter- 
field at the time he left the employ of the com- 
pany, just prior to the time the Butterfield hold- 








ings were sold to the Denkmann interests. Mr. 
Miller is a thoroly good lumberman and is decidedly 
popular with the trade and with his fellow em- 
ployees. In addition to the sales of the product 
of the three big southern pine mills, Mr. Miller also 
will handle the product of the new modern hard- 
wood mill now being erected by the company at 
Rochelle. This mill will manufacture the hard- 
wood timber of the Tremont Lumber Co., and will 
be conducted as a distinct and separate operation 
from the pine mill. Asa result of his long connec- 
tion with the company as assistant sales manager, 
Mr. Miller has. stepped naturally into the enlarged 
duties and responsibilities of the sales manager- 
ship. ; 

The company maintains a northern sales office at 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago, which will con- 
tinue to be in charge of Roscoe C, Clark, one of the 
most popular and widely known southern pine 
salesmen in this territory. 


_—_- 


LAY PLANS TO BOOST BUILDING 

The first meeting of the committee recently ap- 
pointed by President Adolph F. Kramer, of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, to consider the local 
housing situation and to devise plans for stimulat- 
ing building, was held in the board rooms, 57 West 
Monroe Street, Monday afternoon. Practically ali 
of the appointees were present. Henry G. Zander, 
representing the real estate dealers, was elected 
chairman of the committee and Mr. Kramer was 
made vice chairman. The meeting was devoted to 
perfecting the organization of the committee and 
laying out plans for definite work. It was decided 
to invite the recently organized Chicago Tenants’ 
Association to send a representative to the next 
meeting, which will be held at the real estate 
board rooms Monday, Sept. 27, at 2 p. m. It also 
was voted to send invitations to manufacturers 
of, and dealers in, building materials to attend 
the next meeting. 

The personnel of the committee as now consti- 
tuted is as follows: Lumber, Earl Weinstock, of 
the Winnetka Coal & Lumber Co., Winnetka, III. ; 
brick, Herman Matz; lime and cement, L. 
Owen ; plumbing, Robert Hilton ; real estate, Henry 
G. Zander; contractors, Oscar Reum; architects, 
F. E. Davidson; labor, Simon O’Donnell; mort- 
gage loans, William J. Moore. 





SEEKING RAILROAD BUSINESS 


N. J. Block, of the W. J. Cook Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., is making his headquarters in this city 
for the next six weeks or two months in order 
to keep in close touch with the purchasing depart- 
ments of the various railroads for which Chicago 
is the center. His concern makes a specialty of 
railroad material, and Mr. Block expects a large 
demand for this class of stock during the next few 
months. While in this city, he will share the office 
of Tom A. Moore, local representative for the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., in the 
People’s Gas Building. Mr. Block said that it is 
possible that the W. J. Cook Lumber Co. later on 
may establish a permanent sales office in this city. 

Mr. Block arrived in Chicago this week, follow- 
ing a seven weeks’ business thrip thruout the Middle 
West, South and East. 

In speaking of the outlook for railroad business 
Mr. Block said that the railroads of necessity will 
buy large quantities of lumber during the next few 
months. Altho some business of this character is 
being placed right along, he does not expect it to 
reach any very large volume before possibly No- 
vember; and certainly the winter will be active. 





OLD WHITE PINE TIMBERS 


The automobile must have its day and that 
fact accounts for the dismantling of Christ Church, 
built in 1865 at the corner of 24th Street and 
South Michigan Avenue. This church little showed 
the ravages of time, despite the fact that it has re- 
ceived comparatively little attention in recent years. 
The wrecking contractors were especially pleased 
with the large white pine timbers and the quantity 
of white pine dimension secured in wrecking the 
building. The nails were carefully pulled out, 
as all of the lumber is to be used once more. The 
roof was supported by seven wood trusses, two of 
which were 44 feet long. The white pine timbers 
composing the trusses were especially good. Four- 
teen 6x12 pieces, 44 feet long, in practically per- 
fect condition, were obtained. They were cut in 
two, as the contractors could not transport 44-foot 
timbers thru the streets. Smaller sizes of timbers 
were plentiful, for example forty-two 8x8, 28- to 
32-foot timbers were secured. The timbers were 
very largely composed of clear stock, were very 
soft and easily workaple. They were cut in the 
days when little grading of stock was done and 
practically no selection was made to cut material 
to suit the purpose for which it was to be used. 
This accounts for the large amount of clear stock 
in the beams in this church and in other build- 
ings erected during the early days in Chicago. 





WHOLESALING COAST OUTPUT 


The Newbegin Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Argonne Building, Tacoma, Wash., handles the 
output of the Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co., of 
Frederickson, fifteen miles southeast of Tacoma. 
The plant is equipped with a circular head saw and 
a resaw and cuts about 1,500,000 feet a month. 

It began operation in 
=| May, 1919, under the 
management of E. Walker 
Foster, its president, and 
J. G. Newbegin is its sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

E. Walker Foster, while 
still a young man, has 








J. G. NEWBEGIN, 
Tacoma, Wash. ; 
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been in the lumber busi- 
ness in Tacoma for over 
twenty years, both whole- 
saling and manufacturing 
at various times. 

Mr. Newbegin and his 


ae” 4 =e: | begin Lumber Co., went 
to Tacoma in the fall of 
1900 and the following year formed the Newbegin 
Lumber Co. They had previously been in the 
grain business at Blue Mound, Ill. Mr. Newbegin, 
shortly after he started in the wholesale lumber 
business, became the Pacific coast representative 
for F. B. Stone, 701 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
who specializes in railway material. A couple of 
years later Mr. Stone acquired an interest in the 
Newbegin Lumber Co., and became its vice presi- 
dent, a position which he still holds, while Mr. 
Newbegin is still his representative in the north 
Coast country. Miss E. F. Gustafson is cashier 
of the Newbegin Lumber Co., and Fred B. Roberts 
is buyer. The Duluth (Minn.) office is in the 
Lyceum Building and H. S. Robb is its manager. 
Besides marketing the output of the Foster- 
Newbegin Lumber Co. and of several other mills 
with which it has buying connections the New- 
begin Lumber Co. does a general wholesale lum- 
ber business, in which it has an excellent reputa- 
tion for its square dealing and upright methods. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The regular fall meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion was held last Wednesday at the association's 
headquarters in the McCormick Building, this city. 
Those who attended were Horace F. Taylor, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., president; C. A. Goodman, of Mari- 
nette, Wis. ; Earl Palmer, Memphis, Tenn. ; Charles 
H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind. ; Walter Chamber- 
lin, of Boston, Mass. ; E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N._Y., and Frank F. 
Fish, secretary of the association. 


~ 


HOUSING HEARINGS POSTPONED 


Senator Calder’s committee investigating housing 
conditions of the country, which was tentatively 
scheduled to hold hearings in this city beginning 
Sept. 22, concluded its work in the East during the 
latter part of last week and resolved to adjourn 
until after the national elections, which means that 
its westward trip has been postponed by approxi- 
mately six weeks. The chief reason for the ad- 
journment is said to be political. Also, Senators 
Kenyon and Edge are members of the Senate com- 
mittee investigating election campaign expenses, 
which would necessitate their withdrawal from the 
Calder committee if the western trip were under- 
taken at this time. 

However, it is expected that the committee 
will resume its housing investigation immediately 
after the November elections. It was earlier in- 
tended to make Chicago its first stop on its west- 
ward trip, but it is understood that Senator Hard- 
ing, the presidential nominee, has since requested 
the committee also to hold hearings at Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, and in St. Louis, Mo., and 
an itinerary which is likely to include these and 
many other important western and Coast centers 
is now under preparation. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and a 
member of the Calder committee, who recently re- 
turned here from conferences in New York City, 
believes that the committee will be in Chicago 
either Nov. 7 or 8. He expects to rejoin the com- 
mittee in this city and proceed with it to the 
west Coast. 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept..20.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, realized dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 18. When compared 
with those. of the previous week they show 
thirty-three declines, each indicated by a minus 
(-—) sign: 

QUARTERED WHITE eS, 


/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
OO AA 240 260 260 270 
en rr eee 185 195 195 200 
No. 1 common... 140 150 150 155 
No. 2 common.... 75 85 85 90 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
Rr 190 205 205 
No. 1 common.... 125 130 130 
No. 2 common.... 70 80 80 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
eS 165 190 190 190 
ee 140 145 145 145 
No. 1 common.... 115 120 120 125 
No. 2 common.... 70 80 80 80 
No. 3 common.... 35 38 38 38 
Sound wormy..... 70 80 80 85 
PoPpLaR— 
OC) rn 90 210 210 210 
Saps and selects.. 130 140 140 150 
No. 1 common.... 100 110 110 120 
No. 2 common.. 70 75 75 75 
No. 3 common. 50 55 55 55 
Panel . ~_— No. i: 
18” Be sss e 60 
at a, 
ae GO 37" 6040 200 
Bass woop— 
NN choc a sink >< % 135 145 145 150 
No. 1 common.... 95 105 105 110 
No. 2 common.... 55 60 65 65 
CHESTNUT— 
MES 6a Sie hh hse cwis 150 170 170 175 
No. 1 common.... 110 125 125 130 
No. 3 common.... 38 40 40 42 
Sound wormy..... 65 70 70 75 
Wuitr ASH— 
Ses 150 180 190 200 
No. 1 common.... 95 115 120 130 
No. 2 common.... 55 70 70 70 
WALNUT— 
ee 300 315 315 330 
No. 1 common.... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common.... 100- 115- 120— 125- 
No. 3 common.... 45 ee ef aes 
Hickory— 

EGS ee 170 175 
No. 1 common.... 140 145 
No. 2 common... 100 110 

MAPLE— 
RR eee 150 155 160 170 
No. 1 common.... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common.... 80 85 95 100 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS.... 190— 195-— 195- 205-— 
Qtrd. No. 1 com.. 145- 150- 150- .160- 
Plain red FAS.... 155- 180—- 180—- 180- 
Plain red No. 1 
POMTNIR. ks oc 0's oss 112- 1383- 133- 133- 
Sap boxboards, 

ey gee 135 yr near ee 
_ 2 q5— 95- 95-— 115 
Sap No. 1 common 60- 70— 70— 85 
Sap No. 2 common 46-— 49-— 49- 51- 

CoTTONWwoop— 
FAS, 6” and wider 112 122 122 
No. 1 common... 73- 80 80 
No. 2 common.... 63 65 65 
Boxboards, 
ae 140- 
DOGAe &sisess 126- 
BircH— 
I on ee ore wees ce 185 
No. 1 common 150 
No. 2 common 90 
BEECH— 
ARES eb ivisivikiee eS « 125 130 130 135 
No. 1 common 85 95 95 100 
No. 2 common. 55 60 60 60 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, Sept. 20.—The following are average 
prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
for maple and beech flooring from northern mills 
during the week ended Sept. 18: 


én YEX1K%” = 34x2” 18x2%” 3x1” %x2” 
ear 
am “a. <anlealame nwa $174.75 $127.50 $127.50 

oO. 

maple R(T ei6isewe 
Factory 

| ee 104.75 cos 
Clear 

beech $166.75 169.75 127.50 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 


WALNUT 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 22.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for the week 
ending Sept. 18: 





+ es DO ee re reer err eT $315.00 
ae “6- Ra”: scagh $188.00 4/4 6-9%” 8-9’. 280.00 
3/4 6-9%" |... 262.00 3/410” & up... 281.00 
4/4 6-934” ..... 305.25 5/4 10” & up... 348.00 
5/4 6-9%” ..... 318.00 
No. 1 Common— 
OS sawesecsshste $201.25 i See Orne 208.50 
OIE ses kcanenesie 209.50 BPO. .24cvstesauer 224.50 
No. 2 CoMMON 

ssw san Carer $ 80.00 UT Ty a 
DIMENSION— 
2x2x18-22” ..... $155.00 OO scuaricveves $155.00 
WER 4 ckuntczaese 120.00 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 20.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 
Common Boards, Rough 








Woy) d,.. (By B Die oa sinc Kaeo a tases $42.00@45.00 
B0 Bo ee, 95k leano000 6 o.0n06 43.00@46.00 
12", OB PO ances esaaneasiccces 44.00@47.00 
13” & ‘wider, © to 20" ........ 44.00@47.00 
4” & wider, 6 to 20’........ 39.00@42.00 
No. 5. 4” & wider, 6 to 20’........ 29.00@32.00 
Shiplap and D&M 
10, 

10,12,14’ 16’ 18& -. 

$76@79 $76@79 $82@87 
81@84 79@82 87@92 
91@94 86@89 94@99 
68@71 66@69 72@77 
70@73 67@70 73@78 
79@82 T4@77 82@87 
51@54 51@54 53@56 
52@55 52@55 54@57 
54@57 54@57 57@60 

Flooring 

rol ae Ae eet $64@67 er $74@77 $71@74 
Piveecas 66@69 71@74 4@77 74@77 
ee BE ecacon 54@57 tt 64@67 61@64 
58@61 64@67 64@67 
0... 3 Oo ce 42@45 $5o58 49@52 49@52 
coats 46@49 47@50 49@52 49@52 


Fencing, Rough 


No. 4. 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed..... $37.00@ 40.00 


6”, 6’ and longer, mixed..... 40.00@43.00 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1iS1E 
10 & 12’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 24’ 
ge vee eee: $50.00@53.00 $52@55 
ty, Oe 46@49 @50 48.50@51.50 51@54 
BK ON sccvs 47@50 qeO8! 49.50@52.50 52@55 
4 ee 51@54 50@53 51.50@54.50 53@56 
BEES ss 5555 53@56 52@55 53.00@56.00 55@58 











; DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 22.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
price price price 
ime” NO. 2 Clea? VV. Giicssccea $69.00 $59.00 $69.00 
No. 2 & bet, clear S. G.. 44.00 39.00 ..... 
1x6” No. 2 & bet. clear S. G.. 44.00 42.00 ..... 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear......... S000 SET .cécs 
Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & btr. ni WUD: seaes  diadare 
Ceilin 
54x4” No. 2 & “_— clears. 53.00 37.00 ..... 
Drop din 
1x6” No. 2 & better — "Be. 00 41.00 51.00 
Common Boards ‘and Shiplap 
I eamne” | icudessecuneesagare SGP 26 races 
MN Vstcks seenbas an pene 30.06 24.00 °.... 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&E..... BGG0 BHO: 6.00. 
Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12516’ 0.06060 cocccees 29.00 24.50 26.60 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 18.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


SEE” Tins FT IR on oe vic cctess te esasenns $ 72.00 
No. ; —_— bbs ash owls wareielWin wana ars ace 69.00 

No. er eran 3.00 

1x3 and rigae ‘No. 2 clear and better..... 78.50 
ES rrr 60.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” pe 2 Clear GNd. DOLIOF..0 s vccccvecewe's 54.00 
IG, B GARB vccecccvcsics so é 


1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
Ce | ee ee 


Vertical Grain Stepping 








ix6” No. 2 clear and better... oo... cccsees 90.00 
Finish 
ING. B. CORT GU DORs nck cece ss ce eee 65.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 53.00 
oN ee eer eee 44.50 
Ege” 156. 3B CORP GHG BEEP 6.0 oc vcectcces 54.00 
PO EE Sa cCarieet ence wacceeuss 46.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better......csccoece 51.00 
POT SE cic eee ns oe s5 We ce cwe's 43.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, over Rail B list.............. 8.00 
Boards, over Rail B list........ 10.00 
Small timbers, over Rail B list.. : 6.00 
6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list..... 5.00 





OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The following are the average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended Sept. 11: 


5x1” 56x2” $$x114” 3x2” 3§x2%4” 
CIGAP QURTLGTON WRIOs 6.60.0) 0:6s:0060si6 c0ncee Shiono.) 9, waweee (ee (8 |S eee 
Select quartered white and red.......... SS ee ey a eC a CCT 
Clear plain white and red.......... $123.89 126.18 $151.92 $160.00 $163.18 
Select plain white and red......... 112.90 114.48 2 ec rr 146.38 
PH hI 6 54-o.0 6 Niece 50Gb hod 80.00 | ere ee 109.00 
PNG: k: DOMME: vier oa SSTEaR OAS NTERAS | Lekeewe e. |) lateness a0 0) Saeterentes 49.75 





; NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 18.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 




















Norfolk: 
Cull and 
Ep¢ce RoveH— No. 2 & better No. 3 Bow red heart 
$76.00@80.00 $56.00 @60.00 $41.00 @41.50 $37.50 @38.50 
. 85.00@89.00 64.00 @68.00 42.00 @42.50 
. 87.00@91.00 66.00 @ 70.00 42.00 @42.50 
. 90.00@94.00 CO OO ccs ocr es 
84.00 @88.00 63.00 @67.00 41.50@42.50 39.50 @40.50 
-- 85.00@89.00 66.00 @70.00 rats 43.50 40.50 @41.50 
--. 90.00@94.00 71.00@75.00 44, 50 41.50@42. ) 42.50 
BARK STRIPS, aca eG Seer $60.00 @64.00 Bark STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1&2. 2.872, 00@75.00 yo 
palin unak Una cks 33.00@34.00 CuLt RED HEART.........---.-++. 26.00@27 
No. 2 & better 
LATH, te. : eer $ 7.50@ 8.00 ROOPERS, 6”...... $4200 @ 44.00 BOER wes ican vere $ 97.00 
PADS Be cnigs 4.00@ 4.50 ee 43.50@44 Me uba neha wweaed 98.0 
Factory, 2”.. . 36.00@40.00 BO ess. 44.50@45. BO Ga i 6.0:%'s ask wae es 100.00 
Sizgs, Bear, at 30.00 @34.00 eer 45.560 @46.50 WE vereeesscoaws 105.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No.3 No. 4 
FLOORING, 122% PE: yg. Cn Se os ee a eee SIRO UREA OO. | arerinsecives “elie draaperec 
ey, EE SEs: 001s 0 es ie 0.65008 ove reewe 87.00@ 91.00 $70.00 @74.00 $46.00 @49.00 
CORRE ON oc npg 8-510. oe bos Fo cre. eRe ON A Dae aes 59.00@ 61.00 49.00@51.00 29.00 @31.00 
OEE RS OF Ror er ee eccccccee 62.00@ 864.00 51.00@54.00 32.00 @34.00 
PARTITION, TE occ ccvsiedccgavee'e Cas 06 8108'S secseeee 88.00@ 92.00 71.00@75.00 47.00@50.00 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indic ated in the sections named: 









ay < > ts Hattiesburg, 
Ala Miss. 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
18 11 18 11 
Flooring 
3a” BG Asc ccscicice «128.00 131.00 124.50 ..... 
Bé&better - -113.00 180.00 ..... 
BD ccncccccons evses 122.00 110.50 118. 50 
S aa veveewacelneoed 105.00 109.50 98.75 
= RD éascdaue ease ceeds =a 100.00 
FG Badoiter 86.75 ™ ” (( <2 
= KERCRRMCOCN Beews 2Oeee- Caden 76.75 
ite. BD acmcene = = 72.00 59.75 61.50 
we EE @vesees 31.00 33.50 35.75 
UA” BGS Aoccccececced 119. 00 119. _— 119.00 ..... 
ae ied po) eee Cre eveee 
wt cheduee's ilpooe eeees 118.25 83.50 
ra Kéudrevnsae wkvae aeens 94.75 101.25 
By accvcue duce ee eed (etna Sacke actus 
DLE ascusceaeane aees 92.00 ..... 
Sek Micsakade usens cntcere 57.75 56.00 
*Heart. 
FG ame +++ 64.00 74.75 62.75 65.50 
Fa ae eemenenue O06e4. gecgte eecct Sansa 
BP ee Jeccteves 66640 S508 thaws Saaien 
iG we ae wesese 52.00 52.27 54.25 60.50 
Gu Secvscuse 1.50 382.93 32.25 34.75 
NG. S wcctevce 19.88 21.40 25.00 28.50 
1x6” No. 1, C.M.. 43.90 42.50 57.00 50.00 
No. 2, C.M.... 82.00 30.26 32.25 32.75 
No. 3, C.M.... 25.00 24.00 27.00 27.50 
Ceiling 
4x4” ge ange ---- 58.00 62.25 55.00 55.50 
Peres ere SE.GO nc ccce 0.25 53.00 
3 She Kee, Keeeh Ree Ke 29.75 31.25 
5x4” Bebetiar ee Sere 7.50 57.00 
rekewues 55.00 60.75 52.75 52.50 
No. Ww theveeue Me cuces 1.75 32.25 
aaa ass laste ees) alee TEGO ccccs 
% x4” Babeiter see. ceeee eames 70.50 70.50 
Kee Wicks chake | Cees 65.50 2 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” Pn wiened - 65.00 80.50 82. 4 17.50 
cetaewee Gees aan 70.2: 59.50 
No. rf Ededceva Weees 40.00 36. 50 35.00 
Bevel Siding 
1x6” ene GbR ECEMS 40000 = GeQeer Came 
INO, Lb ccccccce coves eevee BE0U conse 
RO es er 26. 50 30.00 
56 x6” ss mil «mane. Cee SARE hee ee 
Petrehes Eeeee Guenme 40.25 ..... 
Drop ene... 
1x4 or 6” gd 58.00 67.75 61.25 
mae EY O08 .a.c BE 55:78 
No , Se 35.00 37.05 34.00 34.75 
WR Bi ccedion cueet eneux 26.50 22.50 
Finish 
a yr ag sym 
eee CO I ccies. oevies 63.00 72.50 TAIT ..... 
MEE Ks GRE eresieatse Se euen leeeee | Ueenee) canes 
BEE “\kardcecwccewwsscuanes Means 76.00 81.25 
BO Ree senesccwuuns 79.00 81.25 77.00 84.75 
= and RO ccnnbend o T0080 ..0.- oe 
Neti Renes Cee ee heer wk au SEBS .ccce 
gxd WEEE eccce ¥ehcen sera eer 
5/4x6” SacCeensarevsae ‘Shame CEES wwece 
DE bids wacictvccc Weekes CRGG! ~ csc " 
OER OE EG cceskt cwses ecaues 76.75 0+. 
PGE, ek 400 Seeec uewes 93.00 104.75 102.50 
s eS CR are eer ee eee 
CFE Be GSES occcee sccie e 88.75 . 
GSE BEERS cvccwe weaved e 88.75 ....- 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10”. .....  cocce C600 ..0.. 
C/E Be B/4R18" 2 ccc veces coves 10600 ..... 
B&better Surfaced: 
Bee 00 FE ccvcvsacces asiave 69.00 
BE ikcchevncees.out esnn 17.75 
ine” . 70.00 77.50 
ize” . 75.00 81.50 
1x5 and 10” 75.00 80.75 
pS arr 80.00 80.25 
1%x4 to 12” wae 90.00 
/4x4” . 96.50 
5/4x6” ‘ 96.50 
1 Pre ° 100.00 
5/4x5” & 10” ° 99.00 
PEE. iccrcnscet se 98.75 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... ..... 81.50 
BOOP Bee oka bccn eso te eect | Seeees 
6/4 & 8/4x6" 2.2.00 cocee . 94.00 . 
PG ARC cone Stcae adeee 94.00 . 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10". .....  ..0ee 86.75 
6/4 MEGEM asise Ges ee awane 100.25 
C Surfaced: 
BRU OO UE CAs cevinves (ev eee acces 71.00 
DE. Wencie Eee Kedus Saeko eene GEN es 
BU SG bss § lesénes Goons cence s¥eus 
BRO” cccscs Picuccake eeeur waves’ chard 
1x5 and 10”. ere Gee eswind. Temes. ““meens 
St ee rer we re 70.2: 
Casing pon Base 
B&better: 
4 an PERC eeb eh tee ohep s ee OBGO . nc 
CT eg ea ee 95.25 93.25 
Jambs 
B&better: 
BR Or iio cds gs ceens GEER cease... weeds 
Fencing, ow. 
ee ae A ere eee ee ee, er . 
Other lengths ..... 60.50 69.25 © esses 
RI o. BP vceeccccetse eases Shak 0.966% eee 
Other lengtbs ..... 60.50 65.50 ..... eoece 
No. 2 (all ered: 
EM ‘vtekscveneses 00 28.00 ..... F 
BEG (acne vue soa eile 8.00 33.50 wyen whens 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
BM. dele vcteceees MO: Gewese” . doewe aie 
SEO > ivacecs coceee eecce dened, woes eceece 


Alexandria, 
a. 
Sept. Sept. 
18 11 


= 00 


eeeee a eeee 


ceces “a 
52.00 
50.00 


30.62 
31.10 


26.00 


Kansas City, 
Mo 


Sept. 
18 





‘Sept. 
11 


6 -00 
108.18 








as Hattiesburg, 
83. 
as Sept. Sept. Sept. 
18 11 18 11 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 1, 1x6 to 12”..... 50.00 69.25 52.50 60.50 
1x8”, 14 and 16’.... ..... eee. ,saeee eecee 
Other lengths. . - 65.00 . . 52.00 58.25 
BG, 16 RE BE oc oct Seeds Shame cones 
Other lengths... 64.40 69.00 61.25 56.25 
Uw"; 16 ame 16". 6 cance cacds§ ‘Cadac etsce 
Other lengths... 68.50 74.63 62.50 63.25 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
EeB tO EF is. ccee annes 31.67 36.50 34.50 
BES. atedekseonsas 36.75 35.00 33.00 ..... 
BI ck cscccdcece ZOO .cccce 34.75 35.25 
MEE cdceuedducaee RATS cscs 35.75 33.75 
No. 3 (all lengths): 
a Ay to = sedceuens 26.00 26.25 29.75 
davcecue damme vous 28.50 27.50 
1x10” epee COU 
SHOE cc tnda sss ea9+d aaneeeee 30.25 29.50 
No. 4, all widths and 
HOMERS «cc vswee cceda evens 16.00 17.50 
Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’. ....- ceeee 48.50 ..... 
Other lengths ..... «2.52 0 seeee 55.00 58.50 
1x10”, 14 & 16’.... cccee cecce ceece eeese 
Other lengths... .. coq ceeee ee eee ceeee 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
Ra rn 34.50 33.34 34.00 35.00 
WT ens accntcues S408 wcces 33.50 35.00 
No. 3 (all lengths): 
We -déasddeccnces «+++. 82.50 30.00 30.00 
SF dicssucesess estes 29.00 30.25 30.00 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’..... cocee “cose ceces 
Other lengths .... cccee cecee  coece seeee 
Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ 38.00 36.25 
12’ 33.50 35.00 
34.00 35.75 
35.25 37.25 
31.75 33.75 
2x 6”, 34.50 33.50 
33.25 33.25 
34.50 33.75 
34.50 33.50 
35.50 37.00 
2x 8”, 36.00 36.50 
36.25 4.75 
37.25 36.25 
36.00 36.50 
37.50 40.00 
2x10”, 36.50 35.75 
1 37.00 36.00 
40.25 37.50 
36.50 35.75 
37.25 40.75 
2x12”, 38.50 40.25 
40.75 37.75 
33.50 44.50 
38.50 40.25 
37.50 37.75 
Wa 8 Se Goat .cce ccsee (eceus 35.25 36.75 
Ei cccae gees Guseet 33.50 33.50 
y Seats eedee savas 30.50 33.75 
18 & 20’ ec ec 34.00 36.25 
10’ to 20’ ..... save $B.68 2 ace 
SE Oo fsa6 ccdee). teed 32.00 33.25 
We céeee SATE secs 31.25 31.5 
De stsncuves ° «- BERD ccc 
IS BWM cccee cccie BOS BD 
IG te BK. cc = ~ BORO cose 
Se ee weed eens ve 32.25 29.25 
SE kivce 28.75 . 38.00 .... 
DE Adthy cévse. ¢eewe SRM cccce 
Ce ere ee 32.25 e 
i ak gee , ere 
Bx", 1G eR Seccccce e 37.50 34.50 
Bere seco canes. canes 33.50 34.50 
BY  ccnaracsecn. svede 37. 33.50 
18 -‘& BW’... » 87.50 34.50 
Wer OO Oe vicce | dawes FRG ccces 
ro A ree - -- 35.50 35.25 
Be deg sddes coe} §=—96pS RE ne acwe 
D dgae euee ecesscse | |6SR eee 
eee BEBO cece 
10’ to 20’ ee cecce DRO Sesce 
Sb. OB, BO daccsdds ccses e PRD ccsce 
WE is eeb ate seats. Sinee IGT .ncce 
GORE Vecencct< ceece wcosée  Sebue owen 
SUE Widvcvds Usces céaea Seana betes 
RO eer eee SRB Naan 
SEO AS duvn couse ¢ ¢ ‘wees bee 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ 
and under: 








4.25 
° Green. t Kiln dried, 


12’ and longer. sg te 





cicia SE 
‘ee Lath 


5.00* 6.26 
5.00t 4.12 


Byrkit Lath 
33.00 


Alexandria, Kansas City, 
La. Mo. 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
18 11 18 11 
vices neeee 48.87 44.61 
weaned 50.00 46.70 00 
ine a 46.64 50.75 
aden 51.13 45.64 50.94 
51.00 57.00 50.02 54.29 
54.00 54.90 49.62 56.25 
32.54 85.00 32.17 36.50 
34.10 35.00 34.70 35.06 
35.36 37.16 33.97 37.82 
SIlll Lilt ‘gas? 3088 
ducce leaded 94.88 coses 
33.00 28.50 27.83 28.22 
asee <sées 44.82 46.51 
49.00 50.09 45.75 46.36 
44.75 ..... 36.50 48.25 
44.75 ... 43.53 50.96 
tee 32.73 33.91 
33.71 34.35 31.41 34.15 
SAGB ccs. 25.45 28.25 
26.91 34.33 24.75 27.00 
sede aces 42.75 51.76 
eeced eseee 42.75 52.00 
36.37 35.67 35.42 37.61 
34.00 L , 





6.41 . 6.16 6.31 
Sécee <seee Gees 4.56 
82.88 ..... 26.938 ..... 
31.00 «++ 82.06 27.75 
31.00 ..... 31.93 33.25 
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Birmingham. Hattiesburg. Alevandria. Kansas City. Birmingham, Hattiesburg. Alewandria. Kansas City, 
Sept. aes Sept. ~— Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

18 11 18 11 ii 18 11 18 11 18 11 18 11 18 11 

Car Material Car Sills : 

(All Ix4 and @”): Up to 9”, 37 ee 58.00 .e.ce 
B&better, toon 18’....... | ee 84.00 81.00 | Up to 10” 34 to Re ee WO. Ren Ge gas pens Renee mae a 
a See erase ES ae BO AGMOT ccs Shenk ID hake ocean, Sete “coset 

| PEO eo eee Up to 12”, 834 ta 86’..c secce seccoe GE.00 GEOR wecee cocee FEES .nce 
oY & m ‘ples . scene 66665. Sees Antes Seuos Dewees: | Sonleee Oe seteess decks, cosce “Me TG Sebce scene CRE cicveve 


We. 2, DOE BH. 000 o0000 
4 and 20’ 


5 and m’'ples...... 


oreece 


ae eee 50.25 650.25 
te Re ee ee ee ee * ecces 
Car Decking 
No; 1, 2”,.9, 10, 18 or 20’..... 30.00 46.00 49.00 
Car Sills 
84S, SGE&S 
BOER. cc 2cpes, soner 49.25 49.25 
Up to 9”, 84 to 36’....... » BEERS K bCROS. OOOO s 


38 
wont s Up to 14”, 
38 Kies 













eeee eoeee BOO OUOSD sees ceeee seeee serene 


eeee cere bee FU te tee tee tee 





Stenciled in 
Pele ctts) weisiberets 


Ol 





Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the O.K. 
trade-mark in the minds of thousands 
and thousands of farmers. Many years 
of successful use have given them a won- 
derfully fine reputation. 


TH 









ET 

















include Sun-Lite Windows 
= for hog houses, Cupolas 
= for barns and dairy houses, 
Self-Feeders for hogs, 
Non-Freezable, Sanitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
ers, etc. They are all ab- 
solute necessities in the 
raising of thrifty farm 
animals. And necessities 
are easy to sell. 


Best to Use 


TL 














TE 


MTT 


WIL 


Best to Sell 


Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent in 
about six years. Our dealers’ sales have in- 3 
E creased in proportion. The only disappointed = 
5 dealers are those who neglect. to take on the = 
line and who are now seeing their competitors 





By providing plenty of because satisfactory = 
fresh air, sunshine and service goes with each E 
pure, clean water they purchase — because = 
pay big dividends in every one sold helps = 
the improved health to sell another — be- = 
and rapid growth of cause the demand has = 
live stock. already been created. = 





making good with it 





Write for successful Selling Plan. 

“i 

wy Get full particulars and terms to dealers. 
U% e 


Phillip Bernard 


Company <« 
1903 Floyd Avenue, NS 
Si 
S 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





% 
Y 
GY 
Z 
w 
Y 
w 
Y 
Wy 
ZB 

%G 

Y 











Logging 





NX 


For Efficient 











Hercules Wire Rope is always made with 
one Red-Strand, which is our guarantee of 
its high quality. 

ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 














New York Chicago St.Louis Denver San Francisco 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Eeeneind facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
poe quickest oo. from seaboard. We 


handle “al classes of Special Department 
andling Export Lumber RK. FE -, = ” 



































































CRESS See. | Acie cee 8” & under, 20’ & und...... .. 33. SAcipe Leeks siecee Seeee event 
eerPe wecroe 29.00 30.98 ‘Stringers 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 
‘SUES RRR. “Sagbas Beha GxiG", BEG BW is cies weeds WROO scsce Cebbe ceces CT are 
Ties 
BES Rt OG EET, MURS cascen. xe teen iaceksc esbic eeeae sacar vee - 
Sache CedA os  ehnal avasis one hha iees Block Stock 
(kewe Kaen 50.00 ..... No. 1, Sqa.B&S, rough...... Cass SHSRb. BDSTSA KEREO 36.00 ....- 
Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 20.—Following is a 
recapitulation ‘of prices received by planing mills F IR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
in this territory during the two weeks ended AND CEDAR 
Sept. 18: 
Flooring Centralia, Wash., Sept. 7.—The following 
Week Week prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
ended _ ended products for the week ended Sept. 17. 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 seas Getta ; 
rin 
$8 WROEE noes secede ccoveee $67.86 $67.02 iy sy Seale ee 
No. 1 COMMON .....ccceece 56.54 57.54 Olr Cd Olr€aB C&B 
poole = ge Ripeoanaet 31.70 31.98 | 1x3....... $68.50 $58.00 1%4x3.....$66.50 $63.50 
No, 3 and cull .....++.0+: 22.33 21.27 | axa... 64.00 58.00 1%x4..... 68.50 60.50 
5/4x3 B&better ear WOOO Ss 5655:5% $8.00 sn asee tages oo 67.50 60.00 TIEEO as sics 70.50 60.50 
B&better ......ccceeseeees |) i 
SN I iccccdosicseseeaaccs a 30.00 
B&better ....cesscccscccess ; Sla 7 
No 63.82 1 x3&4.. “= 00 8 51.00 ee 63.50 60.50 
No. 2 common . 32.00 Ok. SAAS 00 54.00 oS. aa 65.50 62.50 
No. 3 and cull . 21.00 , 3 >. HS 50 63.50 
i = ; pores ting 33.41 Vertical Grain Stepping ae 
INO: S°COMENOR@ Gio cacesccscuetO0 “acess ve C4B 
ae, SA ee Be S00 10" vcs cacvises 80.00 70.00 
oeming 4 i UE evans cakuncecencces 82.00 72.00 
id ag ee ae ee ee 
De. ORE” esas seccaw.ee, sues 36.07 : : Me ocine ONt6s OM RERR ORAS COAG ORE SES 74.00 68.00 
uO Ha OCU | iii6 0.00 cos sieves SOB sie |) ME Sora aie hecineee cadaver seerseeuge 75.00 69.00 
: IOs. 1 COMUMION e650 6000s/00s 52.42 51.14 i x “a BOE cee he ecko 6 cccncee 76.00 70.00 
SEO. 2 GOUMMIOD a6 0% sive cleipccicwsne BO Fe, ME oaretnlcrGas cesses cs¥ «sae s-5 see 78.00 72.00 
ToD TOM CS ncvewicvcvvseces ft ee ee ligxs, sg Sere 76.00 70.00 
NO. 1 COMMON: 6. 6 .0scccccs 41.27 Pte jet iat Me RRR a As ern 75.00 69.00 
NO. B-COMMONR: 60. 6206000: 22.22 22.22 3% “& ge Ae ree 77.00 71.00 
Siding Ceiling, yr and C&EV 
1x6 B&better novelty ......... as on | BOS OR Se te: HE 
No. 1 common novelty ... 53.25 UR ee ee ees ee 
No. 2 common novelty ... 35.00 32.46 Drop “one and Rustic 
B&better HEVeGl .oocecccces 5. NE ices wae 51.00 48.00 Dvkecnss 60.00 57.00 
No. i common bevel eats 35.00 ck 1x6....... 53.00 48.50 
o. 2 common bevel ...... 18.00 40.00 
%x6 B&better square edge..... 49.81 50.00 — x No.2 
No. 1 common square edge 40.62 41.00 om. a com. com. 
No. 2 common square edge 20.00 = =19.17 | 4x 4...... 28.00 25.00 14x 8.... 31.50 28.50 
Roof are 28.50 25.50 1%xl 32.00 29.00 
Corsets 1x 8 & 10. 29.50 26.50 1%x BRIO. 31.50 28.50 
1x6 No. 2 common Na ene ee : 33.00 . | 1xl2...... 30.00 27.00 
oO. BMG CUll. ccccccccccce 4.29 . 1 Di 1 $1S1E, 12’ 
EE i FE es ven eras ees 24.00 > | ox 8 & 2x4 BBO 2150 BKID-- 28,50 22.50 
Boards 2x 6 & 2x8 24.00 21.00 2x16...... 28.00 25.00: 
Bédbetter— BETS: 60604 25.00 22.00 SEIO vc cies 32.00 29.00 
1x 6 D4S 70.36 75.67 ” 
Ix 8 D4s 71.00 78.56 | gr CMR ang Tg 36.60 23.50 
aisha ° 76.56 = 87.50 | ages til.) 24.50 21.60 9 247020221. 27.60 24.50 
ix 6 to 12 D4; * 3266 92.50 | 1672335222 25.50 22:50 32°22 2.2! 29.50 26.50 
7°" Si | ee 5 eR 71.75 | Common ont and Small Timbers, tae 12’ 
5/4x : rough ..... (ee BEE. OO st ue svneeedopere vers esccee 4.00 
5/4x 6 to 40 rough. —_— ME MEMNG odo ccc sabi niaweneees’ ; 36. 50 23.50 
5/4x 6 and up rough en. 65.00 | 3x10 & 12, IID 10600 ccennnaxs ; 28.00 25.00 
No. 1 common— Common Timbers Rough, 32’ and Under 
SS DIMOEN op cs vsavaniesccakocessee 69.50 55.88 No.1 Select No.1 Select 
Ry ae eee eS 60.17 com. Com. com. com. 
PE CPEBERH. Seiki ccc alee 60.00 ...., 6x 6..... 29.00 32.00 - 31.00 34.00 
ix 8 D4S ...... HRS ORIEL Sins ON 61.00 58.19 | 10x10..... 30.00 33.00 34.50 37.50 
ix 8 rough ..... NR ET genes 12x12..... 30.00 33.00 39.00 42.00 
x Te WCUSARENN C&C AS saa 60.00 61.75 Common Timbers, 12x12” 
x6 and sboageades es erteys cnn 60.00 61.75 | 34 to 40°. $2.00. 35.00" 62 to 70”. 50.00 53.00: 
Pr 3S btn tpg aabeei a eat 0 71:76 | 42 t2 80/- 38.00 41.00 72 to 80°. 88.00 61.00 
5/4x 6 and up rough baste siaernsta asta oceans 65.00 ” + ane dig 00°. -66.00 1. 
pp ee ee nc ennere Me BE By Bee cens 
3  peppeperegeeperenpssese = SS ll ais = RDG, Rage 
1x 6 D48 ...... nhis}nieetenigies 39.25 9.00 Western Hemlock Boards, SiS 
BUMS fos 0.0 bins v4.0.5 64osc8 sree 33.86 40.00 No.1 No.2 _ 1 No.2 
lx 8 shiplap Re ee ey ee 35.62 35.00 com. com. com. 
1x 8 = Rie bebeks cad Cane cow oo aaa er 29.00 26.00 bm seixi0 30. 60 27.50 
ghey gen OTLEY ee etaaeenaee So 40.00 i, eee Be.60 2650 I258....0 “aT 
x ended DAS. . i. ok. occccc | nn Red Cedar Comes Boards and, “shila 
No. 3 common— DS re 00 5.00 1x 8&1 0.50 Br. 50 
= 5 a. Se Pe ee eee ree BEOO . ious oo 8. 50 38, 50 +) * 30: 00 27.00: 
ins ron Plap bade Res Mbeesaden Saene 29.00 Red Cedar Flume ronan 
Sere? eee eee ee 24.00 — 1 Select No.1 
Other grades— com. com. 
Oss TUN FO) FOUR 4 ccciccccees eres IEG sisinscies $35.00 $0.00 1x10 & 12 37.00 32.00 
Mill run green rough ..... eee ISB o6cnie 36.00 31.00 
Shin ron Red Cedar Shingles 
4x18 No. 1 pi e ‘o> Per M er Sq. Per M 
axis No. 2-bine |. £01 SAP o.000, 3.95 Com. elrs. $30" 2.20 - 
4x16 No. 2 pine . _3.00 | Clears ... 4:20 we FE .*A*. 145 1.80 
a 
way: EP CNOUSAIN 6.65 5's ook ce 03 ts ones awa ‘ 4.50 
No. 1 standard K. D. 6.50 - Logs . 
No. 1 standard A. D.. cecce Shingle... 18.00 to 30.00 Hemlock.. 18.00 to 20.00 - 
No. 1 standard green ... Fir & Spruce, No. 1, $30; No, 2, $25; No. 3, $18, 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are average f. o. b. mill prices for 
Arkansas soft pine, computed from actual sales 
made between Sept. 9 and Sept. 17, inclusive: 






Flooring 
Edge grain: 123” 104” 
Se ee ee er $121.00 $107.00* 
5 RE a eer e Po 110.00 
Flat grain: 
OS Bere 80.00 69.50 
i ie SR re re ce 59.00 60.00 
SR eae er os 41.25 
Ceiling and Partition 
” 5” ” ” 
Ceiling Ceilin oelting Partition 
age weaeutt $64.25 $65.00 $75.25 $77.00 
ee ce 60.00 se 60.25 
No. 5 ane e se =§=6§33.00 ee ae 
Finish, Dressed 
SP nietusvecedlas -.+e$ 99.50 os 
6 and 8” - 106.25 $ 96.00 
5 and 10” - 108.50 102.00* 
De ba pacaavaemuewns 105.00 107.00* 
1%, 1% & 2x 4 to - 109.0 ee 
1%, 1% & 2x10 to 12”. ++. 110.00 ee 
Casing and Base 
Sr” ROU sc ce cacccuscceseccne $111.50 
IO” HAE eEe nc << coanasceccecidecs 119.25 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 0. 
Me geaviedecgéunwtee $55.25 $32.75  $26.00* 
Oe Sadecteeseweenes 55.0 36.75 26.75* 
ek vases sui saeco ees 55.50 33.50 30.25 
> Oe sata ticre eaters 57.25 35.25 29.00* 
Me istics. se wencnowe 62.25 35.50 32.50* 
Dimension 
No, J No. 2 


10,18 
€16’ €20’ 


10,18 
12’ 14416’ &€20' aa° 2 
$33.25 bey $33.25 


= 50 $36.25 $39.00 2x 4” 


4.25 34.25 35.75 2x 6” 33.00 00 32.00 
37.00 37.00 38.25 2x 8” 32.75 32.75 34.75 
32.50 32.50 37.25 2x10" 32.75 32.75 33.75 
39.25 39.25 40.50 2x12” 33.75 33.75 35.75 

S2S&CM and ee 
No wd. 2 No. $ 
We tas corte ease $04.75 $35.75 se 
Me cdc eteeesoaeowe 56.75 6.75 ps 
BU  eeeaivevereecces 50.75* 34.50 $30.25 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
ot rr ee $6.80 9 
Moldings 
Small (15-inch and smaller)..List plus 8 percent 


Large (1%-inch and larger)...List plus 15 percent 





*No sales; price brought forward. 
**None sold. 


WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 18.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 





No.2 No.3 
Sy 4°, 30, 3S, TH, 19 GOs oo. 500 $48.00 $34.00 
eer 50.00 35.00 
Be CO, BG; Sey 2G TP GS Oe sc cs auc 49.00 37.50 
Oe axdusaes 51.00 39.50 
32.8", 30 te 20" «vc0 pekiencecwee 49.50 38.50 
gape A. ee 50.00 8.50 
ixi2”, 4 Oe ere 55.00 40.00 
S| es 54.00 0.00 
Dg ee ee 51.00 39.00 
aa 

etter LT 0 dd “p” 
1x 4, 6 & 8", 10’ & veneen aan 00 $82.00 $76.00 
THO" 5.5 52s haGakees 1.00 86.00 80.00 
Po a er eee 92.00 85.00 
1x13” and wider 1 97.00 90.00 

5/4 &6/4x4"& bene 10’ 
& longer ...... seers 95.00 90.00 83.00 
8/4x4” and wider........ 97.00 92.00 85.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The following 
Prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Sept. 11: 


| | TRS eer 131 138 138 140 
WEEEUR co ccctcccocce 115 125 125 130 
eee see OO 94 94 96 
No. 1 common...... 62 65 

No. 2 common..... - 4 53 53 58 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 57 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—There is little change in 
the northern pine market over recent weeks. 
Altho there is some accumulation of a few items, 
on which concessions are being granted to facili- 
tate their movement, all others are in rather 
short supply and very firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 20.—Weakness in 
competing woods has had Httle effect on north- 


ern pine, tho possibly it has had something to 
do with the decline in demand noted recently. 
The northern mills are getting a good many 
orders for quick delivery. Building shows a little 
more activity, especially in country districts. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Buying 
continues to be restricted, altho the disposition 
on the part of buyers to delay purchases is not 
as pronounced as a few weeks ago. Supplies in 
the hands of the retailers and consumers are 
short and wholesalers are looking forward to 
better business when the trade realizes that the 
trend of prices will continue upward. Lake 
receipts continue in fair volume but the amount 
of stock arriving will fall far below the normal 
amount, 


New York, Sept. 21.—The white pine demand 
continues better than in other lines. Prices hold 
well, and in some instances sharp advances are 
reported. The scarcity of stock is given as the 
reason, because while business is fairly active, 
it is behind the season in normal years. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The northern pine 
market is rather quiet, partly because of the 
lack of stock. Good lumber is being rapidly 
picked up by the wholesalers, who have confi- 
dence that the market is going to take a turn 
for the better before long. Crating stock is not 
in quite as. strong demand as usual at this 


we EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Sept. 21.—There is no question as 
to dullness in this line. Yards have apparently 
declined to place any new business. Ordering 
is hand to mouth. There is considerable irreg- 
ularity in prices, and were it not for the higher 
freight rate which many manufacturers are 
assuming, quotations would show substantial 
reductions, 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Dimension demand 
keeps very light. Some continue to quote $62.50 
base but there are some offerings at $60. Other 
prices are: 9-inch, $61 to $63.50; 10-inch, $62 to 
$64.50; 12-inch, $64 to $66.50. In random conces- 
sions are being made but demand is dull. The 
2x3 to 2x7 sells generally for $50, tho some 
provincial may be had for $49. Other random 
prices are: 2x8, $53 to $55; 2x10, $57 to $59.50; 
2x12, $59 to $61.50. The board market is a little 
better. There have been some good orders 
taken. Random covering boards are not selling 
well but are being inquired for. The price is 
generally $50. Matched continue with $60 the 
general price but some offer good boards for $58. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 20.—Producers of 
posts report a better run of orders, which indi- 
cates that retail yards are getting cleaned out 
of post stock. They have delayed buying as 
long as possible, and the demand now will be 
largely for rush shipments. Pole demand is 
still firm and shipments are lively, with a fair 
supply of cars still available. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—The local hardwood trade 
remains very quiet, and nobody really expects 
any quickening until after the national elec- 
tions. The market this week lacks feature, the 
only reportable change being another, tho slight, 
decline in prices on some upper grades; but in 
the lower grades there has been no change. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 20.—Wholesalers 
here find the market dull in nearly all directions, 
with especially poor reports from the sash and 
door trade and from automobile manufacturers. 
Stocks seem to be much below normal and tho 
prices are off on nearly everything, dealers do 
not expect to see much further decline. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—Considerable re- 
adjustment is taking place in the hardwood 
market. Mills that get plenty of cars are in- 
clined to get orders regardless and since buyers 
are somewhat scarce, list prices do not mean 
very much. Revised lists show cuts of $2 to 
$30 in oak, poplar, red and sap gum, maple, 
pecan, magnolia and cottonwood, the heaviest 
cuts being in oak. Quartered red oak, for in- 
stance, was cut $30 in 4/4, and $25 in 65/4, 
6/4 and 8/4. Heavy reductions also were made 
in some grades of gum. Buyers are not show- 
ing any keenness for supplies in excess of imme- 
diate requirements. The railroads have not 
placed business to amount to anything, furni- 
ture factories are holding off and truck builders 
are inclined to be very conservative. The yard 
demand is very light. Box factories have fairly 
large stocks. 


St. Louis, Mo., 
market is simply marking time. 


Sept. 21.—The hardwood 


Prices are not 





Hurry-Up 
Service 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
114 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 
cars. 





Doyline 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








be 
Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 
TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 














That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 






Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the distinction of supreme oi. 
Ask fortab of detach the cards one by one 


in convenient andthe Dr style. 
The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 


Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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This is the home of 
Long Life” 


ak Flooring 








It’san American operated plant 
and the flooring we make is up 
to American standards in value, 
uniformity and quality. 


Better Try a Car. 


AMERICAN Ficories CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 











Lumber 
Company 


Loutre 


Manufacturers of 


Arkansas | 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 


Mills and Offices, 
Cargile, Arkansas 


















Carpenter 
Aprons 
d 


‘Caps 


With your ad. 

Large publicity at 
low cost. 

* Best medium 

your line. 


for 









Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


Lewald & Co., 












500-2 S. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 


. 


much lower, and there is not much business, 
buyers being inclined to hold back and are not 
buying no matter what concessions are made. 





New York, Sept. 21.—Trade continues quiet, 
and while factory trade is moderately busy, 
there is little pending in the way of sizable 
business. Prices are slowly edging downward 
and mill reports indicate some accumulation of 
stocks. Whatever business is placed is of an 
urgent character, and as a moderate shipment 
is then required, there is little quibbling regard- 
ing prices. 


Buffalo; N. Y., Sept. 22.—The hardwood trade 
is showing little activity and buyers are still of 
the opinion that the market is going lower. They 
seem to overlook the fact that a fairly large 
decline has occurred already and that with any 
revival in buying the prices are likely to go up 
considerably. Money is getting cheaper and if 
loans can be made more readily many plants 
will go ahead more actively. Maple is holding 
as firm as any of the hardwoods. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 20.—Continued slow 
demand and car shortage have led to talk of 
curtailed production. Stocks on the mill yards 
are not unwieldy, tho they probably have reg- 
istered increase since July, and the hope sur- 
vives that consumers must very soon come into 
the market. The hope is encouraged by the 
circulation of inquiries, but actual demand con- 
tinues restricted. 


Alexandria, La., Sept 21.—The prospects for 
heavy buying this winter have encouraged mills 
to run as much as possible in an effort to build 
up stocks, which are at present about 35 per- 
cent of normal. Hardwood prices have shown 
remarkable strength in view of the general ten- 
dency in all lines. The export demand is in- 
creasing steadily, with lower mill prices and 
slightly reduced ocean rates. The mills feel 
assured of good prices this winter if this demand 
continues to strengthen. The car shortage is 
still acute in some sections, and when domestic 
consumers realize they must build up their de- 
pleted stocks, the situation must become worse. 

Ashland, Ky., Sept. 20.—The oak market is 
very uncertain, with but a small amount of busi- 
ness being placed, buyers apparently awaiting 
further reductions. Some inquiries are being 
received from railroads but very little business 
is being placed. Prices show a great spread 
with a general downward trend. Basswood and 
chestnut likewise suffering from the decline. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The hardwood 
market remains quiet, with inquiries not suffi- 
cient to warrant expectation of a spurt later 
in the fall. Old orders are being shipped, but 
not much new business is being booked or 
shipped. Manufacturing consumers are doing a 
great deal of preliminary shopping before placing 
erders. The chief consideration in the market 
now is price. Buyers are showing a super- 
critical attitude toward receipts. While the 
railroads are sending out numerous inquiries 
they are placing little business. The traffic 
situation is showing some improvement. Prices 
are inclined to soften tho there has not been 
much general change during the week. General 
declines in gum were reported. 





Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20.—There is a better 
feeling in the hardwood trade. More inquiries 
are received from manufacturers. Orders from 
retailers are limited to immediate wants. A 
considerable volume of railroad business is re- 
ported. Buying is extended to car stocks, cross 
and switch ties. Box factories are buying low 
grade lumber and implement and vehicle con- 
cerns are also in the market. Prices are hold- 
ing steady. Quartered oak sells at the Ohio 
River for $240 for FAS; $155 for No. 1 common 
and $105 for No. 2 common. Plain oak prices 
are: FAS, $165 for white and $170 for red; No. 1 
common, $110 for white and $115 for red; No. 
2 common, $75; No. 3 common, $40. Poplar 
prices are: FAS, $180; saps, $135; No. 1 common, 
$100; No. 2 common, $72 and No. 3 common, $45. 
Chestnut, ash and basswood are in fair demand. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Demand continues 
positively dull. Prices have tended rather lower, 
and while there were no real reductions, here 
and there concessions have been made in a vain 
effort to induce buying. Prices are: FAS inch, 
quartered white oak, $255 to $265; plain oak, $150 
to $165; ash, $185 to $190; basswood, $135 to $140; 
beech, $130 to $140; red birch, $190 to $200; birch, 
sap, $165 to $175; maple, $155 to $165. All manu- 
facturing consumers are buying less and less, 
and retailers are buying only with the utmost 
caution. 


. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 20.—Hesitancy continues 
to prevail in so far as the placing of orders is 
concerned. The mills express confidence that 
greater firmness will be shown, entertaining ex- 
pectations that the export situation will improve 
and that a broadening of the home demand may 
be looked for. The assortments here on the 
whole afford a ready selection. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 20.—There is little or no 
demand for poplar of any grade except at un- 
satisfactory prices. Some old orders which have 
been held up by embargoes are now moving but 
there is no new business except some special 


orders. 
HEMLOCK 


New York, Sept. 21.—With little building 
under way the immediate prospect is not sat- 
isfactory. Stocks are not in good supply and 
prices hold well, but few orders are offered. 


North Tonawanda, Sept. 21.—Dealers report 
little life to the market. Sales are less numer- 
ous perhaps than at any time this season, there 
being a general tendency to buy only stock abso- 
lutely needed. Decreasing prices on competi- 
tive woods have tended to divert more business 
from the hemlock yards. A break in prices is 
considered imminent by dealers for the first 
time in several years. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The Pennsylvania 
hemlock mills are not getting as Many cars as 
they need for the shipment of lumber and bark 
and are unable to accept some of the business 
offered them for prompt shipment. The base 
price here now is stated to be $55. Wisconsin 
hemlock is being quoted at about $52 base. The 
demand is not active, being mostly for small 
lots for immediate use. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The market for 
hemlock is quiet. The price situation is soft with 
the market entirely a buyers’ affair. Some im- 
provement in demand is expected in October, 
but the hope for an active market this fall has 
been almost dissipated. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—While spruce boards 
are firmer and having a little more demand, the 
reverse is true of the hemlock. Competition of 
spruce and roofers may have something to do 
with it. At any rate, while some confidently 
ask $51 for eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, others 
sell generally at $50. Random hemlock boards 
may now generally be purchased for as little 


s $45. 
“EIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 18.—A considerable num- 
ber of the fir mills continue to operate, altho 
stocks are increasing. The log supply is not 
heavy, but is reported to be somewhat larger 
than earlier in the summer. Cars are ampk for 
present requirements, with the market dull and 
lifeless. The financial outlook is clearing. The 
most encouraging feature of the present situa- 
tion is the prospect of immense orders for rail- 
road construction and car building. 





Portland, Ore., Sept. 18.—There is little activ- 
ity in the market now. Some manufacturers 
have begun to slash prices on some items, it 
being reported that dimension had sold down 
to list; but others are sitting tight and awaiting 
an adjustment of freight rates or a resumption 
of buying. The opinion is quite general that 
the lull is to be of short duration. 





Chicago, Sept. 22.—The Douglas fir trade in 
this territory is lethargic, and there has been 
no increase in the volume of sales or inquiries 
over the recent dull weeks. Nor has there been 
any change in prices, which remain on the basis 
reported last week, altho there are some transit 
cars which are offered at a little less in order to 
escape demurrage. The interest of the trade 
just now is centered on railroad business, with 
considerable of that in early prospect. Rumors 
of large orders for car materials placed on the 
Coast circulate here, which if true undoubtedly 
will have an early strengthening effect on priees. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—Such a fir market 
as exists here is largely foreed, with the result 
that some items in transit cars have been sold 
perilously near to the Rail B basis. In such 
buying as there is here, a preference is shown 
for common boards and dimension for sheds and 
other light construction work, most of it going 
to country yards. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Business is not at all 
active. The mills have not yet charged up the 
rate increases. Local prices show quite a varia- 
tion. Prices are: Flooring, vertical grain, No. 
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1, 1x4, $88.25; No. 2, $85.25; partition, No. 2 
clear, %x3%4, $72.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Hardly any business 
is being done in Coast woods at present, owing 
to the lack of building and the uncertainty of 
prices. It is stated that some mills have 100 
percent car supply, so they are able to get rid 
of surplus stocks, which they are anxious to 
turn into money. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—There has been no change 
in the local situation as regards western pines 
in this territory. The volume of sales is strictly 
limited, but prices are well supported on account 
of mills getting good business from other 
sources. 


Spokane, Wash., Sept. 18.—Another quiet 
week has passed, as far as the western pine 
market is concerned. While there have been 
numerous inquiries, the amount of orders has 
been very light and as a consequence there is 
no complaint about a car shortage. Prices have 
remained practically stationary, altho a few 
minor changes have been announced by some 
concerns. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—A fair volume of 
business has come from the East, and there is 
some demand for selects and shop lumber, but 
not in any great volume. Prices have been held 
well in view of the weakness in other parts of 
the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—High grade California 
pine is holding firm in price, particularly No. 
1 shop and better in sugar pine, while No. 2 
stock shows some weakness. Planing mills have 
been buying ahead and now have good stocks 
on hand in many cases. It is difficult to get 
them to add anything at present. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—Some small fac- 
tory purchases have been made recently, but 
otherwise buyers are not in the market. The 
mills still maintain the attitude of not caring 
for business and are offering no specials. Con- 
sequently, prices are firmly held. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 21.—Little change is re- 
ported. Transportation is better and as quota- 
tions seem to be holding uniformly strong at 
present levels, the opinion prevails that the 
bottom has been reached. Very little business is 
being booked. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Prices on North 
Carolina pine show little change. Six-inch 
roofers are nominally quoted here at $45, but 
some sales are being made a little lower. Trade 
is very quiet. Little building is going on, but a 
lot of it is in prospect, awaiting an easier money 
market. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—There is hardly any 
demand. Even roofers are very dull. Prices 
show a wide range. Most concerns having 
really good lumber offer the 6-inch roofers for 
as little as $46, but one large concern offers 8- 
inch at $43. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 20.—The North Carolina 
pine demand leaves much to be desired, while 
stocks here are ample. Buyers order only what 
is actually needed. The mills resist any down- 
ward tendency on the ground that the cost of 
production does not admit of reductions. The 
business outlook here is on the whole quite 
good, with much construction work in prospect. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—Trade in southern pine, as 
in all the other woods, remains very quiet on 
this market. At the same time, reports indi- 
cate that the car supply at many of the mills 
has increased lately, with the result that solicita- 
tion for business in this territory has been more 
generally resumed. It will be recalled that re- 
cently, while the car shortage was very acute, 
many local distributers were notified by their 
mill connections to stay off the market, because 
the mills did not want to book any more busi- 
ness than they had definite prospects of being 
able to ship. Prices in the meanwhile show no 
appreciable change. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—While southern 
pine mills still stick to their old lists, sales 
agents admit there is considerable unsettlement 
owing to a much more plentiful supply of cars 
and weakness in other woods. The demand is 
largely for common stuff and is not heavy 


enough to keep mills which want business from 
making a price to get it. Buyers appear to be 
ordering only for immediate requirements and 
the largest share of the business is coming from 
the country. There is a considerable number of 
transit cars on the market. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—There is very little 
demand for southern pine. Prices are still de- 
clining, and concessions do not seem to be able 
to create business. Buyers are in a mood to 
await further business readjustment. It is 
believed that before there will be any buying 
to amount to anything, buyers will want to feel 
that prices have reached rock bottom. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 20.—Perceptible gains 
in bookings, production and shipments are re- 
ported for the week just ended, the most notable 
being the increase of shipping volume, which 
would indicate better car supply, tho the mills 
are still complaining vigorously of shortage. Re- 
ports regarding prices do not agree at all points, 
but it appears that concessions have been 
granted here and there on some items, the 
general effect being to reduce the average on 
the list as a whole. European demand is still 
rated quiet and a slump in South American ex- 


change is said to be affecting demand in that 
quarter. West Indian trade is fair. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The market for 
southern pine is still desultory and prices show 
further recessions, tho the declines have not 
been of great importance. Buying is still slug- 
gish and efforts to stimulate the market by 
cutting quotations can not be called success- 
ful. Farming communities have not entered the 
market to the extent expected. Traffic condi- 
tions are improved. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The southern pine 
trade in Ohio is rather quiet. Buying is limited 
strictly to immediate wants, altho retail stocks 
are light. Building is still quiet. There are 
quite a few transit cars on the market and this 
is one of the worst features from a price stand- 
point. Quotations are slightly lower than a week 
ago and in some instances the recessions amount 
to $3. The strongest points are No. 2 siding and 
No. 2 boards. Flooring, ceiling and other items, 
including finish, are rather quiet and weak. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 20.—Pronounced quiet 
continues to prevail in the Georgia pine trade, 
with the buyers for the most part insisting upon 








tion by borers. 


incidently many dollars. 


UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of “CRE WOOD” 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and , 
Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories prodncts Choninal Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Plain and Qtd. 
Red and White 


OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 


WG"sutee Hardwoods 


J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 
Southern and 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 





The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 34 
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Lessening the Fire Danger by 
Tropical Oil Resisting White 


This is a photograph of a chain drag 
below a shingle mill. It would bea 
danger spot indeed if the timbers 
were not protected by Tropical Oil 
Resisting White. 

§ Tropical OikResisting W hite catch- 
es and holds the oil and grease so that 
it can be easily wiped off. This les- 


sens the danger of oil‘soaked timbers 
becoming ignited from a spark. 

Don’t let oil soaked timbers en- 
danger your entire mill. Protect your- 
self by using Tropical Oil Resisting 
White. Recommended by insurance 
underwriters. Send for prices and 
list of users. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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' Cutters Logging Shoes : 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Send for catalogue now. 


. dull. 





Eau Claire, Wis. 





when their stocks of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
pickets, etc. are kept clean and properly 
bundled, It is therefore to your advantage 
to insist that bundles be tied with 


STAR *“re'* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


By this method all edges and ends of stock 
are absolutely protected and every stick is 
firmly held in place. 

Don’t forget to specify “Star Baling Tie 
Buckles and Wire” on future orders. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


; CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 





zRetailers Save Money 
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concessions, which the producers are unwilling 
to grant. The local requirements have not un- 
dergone any important expansion of late, so 
that the stocks in the yards, tho comparatively 
small, suffice. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Local trade is very 
There is much uncertainty about ‘prices, 
concessions being made freely to induce trade, 
and about deliveries. Yardmen are very cautious 
about adding to their stocks. Flooring.is posi- 
tively dull. So is partition, and it is very plenti- 
fully offered. Prices are: Flooring, A rift, $122 
to $130.50; B rift, $112 to $125; C rift, $97 to 
$112; Bé&better flat, $80 to $90; partition B& 
better, %x3%4, $83 to $90. 


New York, Sept. 21.—Trade is quiet, orders 
being small and restricted to current wants. 
Quotations show substantial concessions. More 
stock being offered for shipment and a continued 
dearth of business will create a desire for busi- 
ness, and retailers argue that this means lower 
prices. On the other hand, wholesalers assert 
that prospective business from railroad sources 
is more than sufficient to offset the loss in 
building. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—There is little doing 
in the southern pine market, which is about 
holding its own. The higher freight rates have 
not as yet resulted in advance in prices. Mills 
expect that eventually that they will be able to 
get a little better prices, tho the outlook for 
building in this section has not as yet improved 
enough to induce retailers to add to stocks. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 20.—The bookings for 
common stock improved slightly during the 
closing days of the week. Demand is steady 
but under the usual proportions for the season. 
There is no special complaint about car supply 
and prices are reported as they were. Mill 
stocks are subnormal and more or less broken. 
Production seems to be close to normal and the 
labor supply sufficient at present. 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—The cypress market re- 
mains quiet in this territory, thru the prac- 
tically complete absence of yard trade. How- 
ever, prices remain strong, for the reason that 
the mills stand in no immediate need of busi- 
ness. Altho orders during the last two or three 
weeks have taken a slump the mills. have 
enough orders on their books to keep them busy 
yet for some weeks. Their stocks, too, are low 
and ill assorted, especially as regards thick 
stock, and even if present orders are cleared 
up before a renewal of brisk demand, the mills 
will welcome that opportunity to build up their 
stocks somewhat before the spring season opens 
up, 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 21.—The cypress market 
continues without change. The demand is not 
very heavy, but stocks are light and no effort 
is being made to move lumber by cutting prices, 
as there is every prospect for a good demand 
this winter. The car situation is very bad and 
transportation is slow and unsatisfactory. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21—With weakness 
all around it, the cypress market stands firm. 
Business is not as heavy as the mills could care 
for, but since stocks still are far below normal, 
the surplus is being laid aside to meet an ex- 
pected heavy demand for spring trade. An 
occasional straight car is asked for, but as a 
rule buyers want well mixed cars, 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—The cypress market 
continues strong at unchanged prices. Stocks 
are badly broken. There is not very much de- 
mand for factory stock, altho C & better grades 
are in good demand, especially in thicknesses of 
1% and 1%”. 


New York, Sept. 21.—Cypress prices continue 
uniformly strong. Buying is not at all active, 
but so little stock is available that wholesalers 
prefer to move cautiously, taking the position 
that there is more uncertainty about their ability 
to get the stock than there is about new busi- 
ness, which is bound to improve before long. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Cypress demand is 
fairly good and there is considerable inquiry. 
Prices as quoted since the freight increases have 
been well maintained. Car shortage is the worst 
problem in this market. Prices range up $10 
from the following as minima: FAS, 4/4, $144; 
8/4, $159.25; selects, 4/4, $129; 8/4, $144.25; shop, 
4/4, $95.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 20.—Cypress mills hold 
firmly for the established Hst, while the buyers, 
of course, are trying to obtain concessions. 
Local requirements are very moderate, with the 
producers quite free in sending out stock lists, 
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but otherwise offering no inducements. Stocks 
here are very small, and the inquiry is restricted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Trade in cypress is 
backward and few buyers are interested, owing 
to the dullness in building. If some of the plans 
for housing go thru, the cypress trade will be 
much benefited. Prices are holding firm. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The cypress trade 
has been rather quiet. Prices are firm. Silo 
building has been one of the best features in 
the rural sections and trade was stimulated as 
a result. Receipts are not large altho trans- 
portation has improved to a large extent. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The cypress market 
has been quite firm. The volume of business is 
nothing exceptional, altho there is a continuous 
flow of small business that keeps the market in 
tone. The country demand is fair, there being 
a call for mixed carlots. Considerable cypress 
is being shipped thru New Orleans to the West 
Indies. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 18.—There is a belief 
that red cedar shingles have hit bottom, with 
prices of stars practically at cost of manufac- 
ture and that of clears a shade lower. The 
market is without feature, at prices possibly a 
trifle above those of a week ago. Quotations: 

Standard 
Standard M. Square Rite-Grade 
Extra stars....$4.05@4.25 $3.55@3.60 $3.70@3.75 
Extra clears... 4.45@4.75  4.20@4.25 4.830@4.55 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 18.—Last week red cedar 
prices fell $1, but a recovery was noted this 
week and quotations have already increased 15 
cents per square. Most of the shingle mills are 
down and it is expected, now that the tide has 
turned, that prices will quickly come back to 
at least the level prior to the last sensational 
drop. Lath are reported very scarce in this 
district. 


Chicago, Sept. 22.—The shingle market re- 
mains quiet, with no demand, on account of the 
poor building situation. Red cedar shingles in 
the meanwhile are being offered in large quanti- 
ties, and this week were quoted at $5.78, Chicago 
base, for extra clears, and $5.40 for extra stars. 
Lath also find a dull market, most retail yards 
having stocked up prior to the freight rate ad- 
vance. Prices quoted, Chicago base, are: No. 
1 fir, $9; No. 1 spruce, $10; No. 2 fir, $8; No. 
2,spruce, $9. With red cedar shingles and fir 
and spruce lath selling at these prices, the same 
products of competing woods have practically 
disappeared from this market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 20.—It was hard to 
get the real situation for a few days, but it is 
believed that with the exception of occasional 
snaps the market will hold up to the present 
level or better, as mills will close down in pref- 
erence to selling at a loss. Trade is slow here 
but is reported very good farther south. Prices 
have declined sharply of late but the drop, it is 
believed, has been checked. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—Just at present 
shingles are a drug on the market here. Sup- 
plies are not very large, but large enough to 
make it difficult to dispose of them. Stars sell 
at $3.75 and clears at $4, old pack. There is 
little demand for siding. Lath demand is small 
and almost wholly from the country. 


St.. Louls, Mo., Sept. 21.—The demand for 
shingles has fallen off to almost nothing in this 
territory. The market for clears is $4 and for 
stars, $3.90, Pacific coast base. ‘ 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 20.—No change is re- 
ported in either demand or price, The call for 
cypress shingles ts fairly constant but not of 
large proportions and some of the mills are in 
position to handle straight car orders, which is 
rather unusual at this season. Lath move 
slowly, tho within the last few days a better 
inquiry has been noted. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 20.—The shingle and 
lath movement keeps up fairly well, with the 
assortments here by no means so large as to 
cause serious pressure. H. B. Short cypress 6 
by 20 hearts are quoted at $27 or $27.50, with 
saps at $21, while other sizes and brands are 
about holding their own. Southern pine lath 
bring around $9, while spruce and cypress sell 
all the way up to about $14. Stocks in the 
hands of dealers are not really large, tho no 
delay in delivery is experienced. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Shingles are rather 
dull, tho trade im them is a little more active 


than a week or so ago. Red cedars are not 
selling at all well and have not advanced since 
the new rates went into effect. The white 
cedars have been reduced by 25 cents the last 
week, both extras and clears, by some Canadian 
makers. The Maine makers maintain a firm 
front. White cedars are now: Extras, $8 to 
$8.75; clears, $7.50 to $8, per square. There are 
hardly no clapboards on offer and little demand 
for them. Furring trade is off and sellers have 
to shade to at least $51 to make any sales. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—Shingles and lath 
both remain very dull. There is little demand 
for shingles, which have weakened without in- 
citing any increase in buying. The demand for 
lath is only for immediate needs and these are 
small. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20.—There is a good 
demand for shingles. In fact this is about the 
only item which shows strength. Retailers are 
buying, as their stocks are low. Building inac- 
tivity is holding back some orders. Receipts 
are increasing, as transportation has improved. 
Red cedar clears are selling around $7.50 in 
Columbus and vicinity. The lath trade is still 
quiet and prices are weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Not much change 
has occurred in shingle prices and some dealers 
say the comparatively steady market has led 
to increased buying, tho trade is not large. Extra 
clears are quoted here at $6.35, with stars at 
$5.75. As the mills are getting a better car 
supply, prices seem unlikely to advance strongly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Demand 
has strengthened somewhat during the last 
week, but dealers do not consider that buying 
is brisk by any means. Buying is believed to 
have been stimulated by a desire on the part 
of dealers and consumers to take advantage of 
the prevailing quotations. A further reduction 
is noted during the last week, clears bripging 
$6.06 and stars $5.73, local basis. 





A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates’ drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


a Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordjnary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 

ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the posse ee 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 

useful in figuring b 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumperman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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YOU NEED ME 


Why not systematize your accounting? Keen competition” 
requires you to know exactly your costs and expenses. I 
specialize in Lumber Accounting in all branches from the 
stump to the ultimate consumer. Rates reasonable. Can 
also help finance deserving enterprises. 

©. M. THOMAS, 1447 Balmoral Ave., Chicago, Il. 





HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
For sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to 
reach buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. 
AMERICAN LUMBE ° . Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





WANTED—FOREMAN FOR —_ AND 
FRAME DEPARTMEN 


One who can lay out work and take lll of machines 


and crew of about sixteen men. Steady work. LEight- 
hour day. Plant located in Western Montana, seven 
miles from Missoula. ANACONDA COPPER MINING 
COMPANY, Lumber Department, Bonner, Montana. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a modern sash and door factory, employing 150 men 
located in one of the largest cities of the South. 
be a man of zg executive ability and one who is 
experienced in both stock and detail work. tion now 
open. Give age, —_ and salary expected. 
Address “C. 185,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood salesman to cover Chicago, Western Michigan 
and Wisconsin for a manufacturer of West Virginia and 
Southern stock. A very good place for an aggressive 
fellow. ‘Address ‘‘F. 142,”" care American Lumberman. 


Ww. ALES MANAGER. 
A sales manager for wholesale Yellow Pine lumber office. 
Must be good correspondent, with experience in whole- 
Prefer young man between 30 and 35 years 
of age. Will pay commission in addition to salary. 
Please state salary expected, and give references with 


application. 
A “EB. 102,"" care American Lumberman. 


ddress 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With fair amount of sales experience to take nen as 
assistant to Sales Manager with Southern Hardw 
Manufacturing concern. Must Have energy and abitity 
Write, stating experience, references and salary des’ 
Address “B®. 139,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ASSISTANT 
Lumber Bookkeeper, male or female, for accounting de- 
isconsin operations. Must be rapid, 
te hand. State whether married; 
addressing us 





Must 














give age, references had salary expected, 
in your own handwriti 


Address 108, >» care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
First-class, thoroughly qualified lumber inspector, capable 
of handling hardwoods and yellow pine lumber under 
National Association rules. Employment will be under 
jurisdiction of large city lumber association. 

Address “E. 110,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Competent to take full charge of operations for com- 
pany operating hardwood mill in the South. Only first- 
class man wanted. Right salary to competent man. 
Apply with references to 

“KE. 112,” care American Lumberman. 


BILLING CLERK AND ESTIMATOR 
For plant doing general millwork business. Will pay 
$300 per month. you do not a piece billing 
and plan a do not ap Must be live wire. 
SOUTHERN MIL’ ‘& LUMBE! ING CO., Tulsa, Okla. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood sales manager familiar with Mississippi Val- 
ley Hardwoods to take charge of this department of our 
business. We want a man familiar with the require- 
ments of the factories in the Central and Bastern States. 
Address “F. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Familiar with Hardwoods and White Pine, especially 

rt, Surfaced Poplar. Permanent place with chance 
of advancement to right man. Apply promptly in own 
handwriting, stating age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 

McEWEN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Norfolk. Va. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 

One of leading lumber and building material concerns 
in city of 80,000, located in East Tennessee, requires 
superintendent for plant, including operation of factory 
manufacturing all kinds special mill work, yard and de- 
livery departments. Must have demonstrated ability to 
successfully handle such a proposition. Address 
CHAVANNES LUMBER COMPANY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS YARD SUPT. 
Who understands grades and handling men, to take 
large Wisconsin mill output of hardwood, hemlock and 
white pine from mill to cars via the M. it man can 
get a big paying = ue full —— in first letter. 

Address * care American Lumberman. 

A COMPETERT YARD MANAGER 
Of experience would like position in good country town. 
Can estimate from plans. Best of reference. 
dress “BH. * care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 
A capable Sash and Door Order Clerk, one who thor- 
oughly understands the business and who can take com- 
plete charge of that department. 
Address “B. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Good stenographer and typist for Sales Department large 
Yellow Pine mill, Advise age, qualifications, salary ex- 
pected etc. in first letter. 
Address “FF. 132, > care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


For Hardwood Band Mill and Lumber Yard. Location 
very desirable for your family. Small city of 25,000 
inhabitants. Good schools and ample recreation facili- 
ties. We will pay well for a good man who can prod 


WANTED—GOOD ELECTRICIAN 
To take charge of electrical sawmill plant. Must be 
thoroughly acquainted with practical electricity, and be 
able to keep up generators and motors. Good salary. 
Steady employment. 
Address “F, 105,’’ care American Lumbermen. 


BLACKSMITH IN MACHINE SHOP. 
Should have boiler e: — such as putting in flues 
etc. Seventy-five to cents per hour for experienced 
man. Address ‘‘F. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MACHINIST FOR LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS 
And sawmill work. Should understand boiler work and 
be acquainted with Shay locomotive repairs. Seventy- 
five to 85 cents per hour for experienced man. 

Address “F, 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 











results. No one else need apply. Young man preferred. 
Address “F. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A MAN 


With considerable Band Resaw experience to act as our 
road expert. Good salary for one who can qualify. 
WM. B. MERSHON & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
With millwright experience, to take charge of a double 
band and resaw mill in Northern Michigan. Mill just 
been overhauled and in fine condition 

Address “D. 126,’’ care ‘American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For a live country yard located in Durant, Ia., about 
twenty miles from Davenport. Annual business about 
50,000. Living conditions excellent. A man able to 
speak German preferred. Write your qualifications to 
MUELLER LUMBER COMPANY. Davenport, Ia. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE FOR MAIN OFFICE 
Capable of managing in all details from stump to mar- 
ket, with greatest efficiency and maximum results. Saw- 
mill cutting pine and hardwood. State qualifications. 

ress “D. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Hardwood mill. Michigan company. Steady. Answer 
fully first letter, advising es age etc. and salary 
expected. All replies confidential. 

Address “D. 109,”’ care American Lumberman. 














WAN TED—COMPET ENT 
Millwork — thoroughly familiar with costs and 
Cost Book A 
A - ng “D. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WOODS FOREMAN 
Wanted. Man around forty to fifty, thoroughly experi- 
enced in Northern Hardwoods logging methods and 
familiar with the operating of steam skidding machin- 
ery. None but best need apply, with a satisfactory 
record. Address ‘‘D. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN WANTED 
The largest and best equipped sash, door and general 
millwork plant in the entire South has an opening for a 
high-class foreman to take full charge of the sash and 
door department. Must understand his job, both as to 
quality and production. Please give full line on your 
experience and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “L. 33,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT EXPERIENCED 
Estimator by Wholesale Sash and Door house. Must be 
experienced in figuring odd millwork and lumber. Good 
salary to right party. Apply by letter to MR. BIBB, 
care Fred G. Jones & Company, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Capable, hardwood lumber inspector, grader and yard 
foreman combined, for a woodworking plant near 
Chicago. Steady work; pleasant surroundings. State 
wages and send references, giving full particulars in 
first letter and state when you could begin work. 
Address “F, 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Live, energetic young man to act as assistant sales- 
manager for leading yellow pine manufacturer. Must 
have initiative, capable of handling considerable detail 
and able to judge the desirability of orders other than 
a price standpoint. Apply with copies of refer- 
ences, stating salary desired and when can report. 
ddress “E. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
——- er preferred. Location ang ome ang 
Addre *‘A, 124.’’ care American Lu rman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
. WHELAN LBR. CO., Topeka, Kan. 


aneEn LUMBER GRADER 
For Western White Pine. 
All Year Operation. 
Address SUPT., McGaffey, N. M. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and Door my Clerk and Glazers. Permanent 
position in eastern cit 

ddress “¥, 120,” care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED—A GOOD ACCOUNTANT 
To take entire charge of auditing for an old established 
and growing concern, doing a manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail lumber business. Man will have to have abil- 
ity to install most efficient accounting methods, also, to 
handle people in his department, and to advise the of- 
ficers on various problems arising in his department, par- 
ticularly in the expansion of the business; also, as to 
income no problems. Good salary and opportunity. 
Addre ““F. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Logging Superintendent for 250 M Yellow Pine mill. 
Want only experienced man who has satisfactorily han- 
dled this kind of operation. Give full history, when 
could report for duty, and salary wanted. 
LOCK BOX 1029, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE SALES MANAGER. 
For General Office of well established manufacturer and 
wholesaler of Yellow Pine and Fir Lumber, located in a 
large city North. Must know trade in Central States, be 
a good correspondent, and handle men. Want man who 
can become official and stockholder and handle entire 
business when necessary. Must have knowledge of man- 
ufacture as well as sales, Only permanent, efficient man 
need apply, giving salary, reference and full information 
in first letter. 

ddress “F, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN A NO. 1 STICKER HAND FOR 
Custom planing mill. Fine working conditions, good 
wages and steady work the year round. Only first-class, 
steady men neon apply. Send reference first letter. 

'AYETTE LUMBER CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


AUDITOR WANTED. 
‘We want a thorough lumberman, experienced in taking 
inventories, of agreeable personality, and good personal 
habits, and will pay good salary for good services. 
THE HOUSTON-DOUGHTY LBR. CO., Wichita, Kansas. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 
Energetic, clear headed, middle aged man of ee 
and ability. Must understand detailing, blue prints and 
manufacture of special work. Apply stating wages de- 
sired, age, present and former connections. 

SIBLEY LUMBER COMP. 

















yas 
ANY, Kercheval and Beaufait 
Avenues, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For sash and door department. One who understands 
the manufacture of stock and odd doors and sash, and 
can handle men. Good opening for the right party. 
Address *““C. 136,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN AND BOOKKEEPER 
For retail business of Lumber, Grain and Coal. Must 
be capable of handling typewriter, and know how to 
handle bookkeeping machine or willing to learn the 
latter. Best of opportunity for young man willing to 
work. Address “F, 135,’’ care American Lumberman, 








Wal Wanted: 





WANTED 
For new Hardwood Band Sawmill operation in Indiana, 
located in good town with every convenience, sawyer, 
filer and gang edgerman. Must be first-class men who 
are looking for permanent work in a good nore Give 
age, experience, references and salary —— in first 
letter. Address ‘‘F. 133,’’ care American Lumberman,. 





WANTED 
A good Master Mechanic capable of taking charge of the 
mechanical end of three mill plants in Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan, also locomotives, log loaders etc. 
Address “¥F, 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED — ee ene 
For White Pine ie operati 
Address aa. cane "ketene Lumberman. 


WANTED—GRADERS 
In Western Pine, Fir and Larch in Western Montana 
lant, seven miles from Missoula. ANACONDA COPPER 
Sanine COMPANY, Lumber Department, Bonner, 
ontana. 








bdr gp Ag MAN TO FILE SAWS 
And grind machine knives, Steady employment in 
Chicago planing mill. 
Address “S. 18," care American Lumberman. 

” Ne eee MEN 

‘0 operate matchers, surfacers, n ag 

Write or apply HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER 
CO., 2601 Biston Ave., Chicago. 











MOLDER MAN WANTED 
anted an experienced molder man. Must be good 
derail man, able to grind and make bits. Give reference, 
and eee wanted in first jeter. 
THE A. G. SHARP LUMBER CO. 
lo. 


MPANY, Youngstown, 





WANTED—CHIEF ENGINEER 
With sawmill experience. Must be good mechanic. State 
references and wages at present position. 
dress “DP. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ELECTRICIAN 
Must have practical experience with running and repair- 
ing generators and motors, also line work and house wir- 
ing. a. a and wages at present position. 
. 104,’” care Se American Lumberman. 





WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—RAILROAD SHOP MACHINIST 

For sawmill and logging railroad work in Northern New 
Mexico. Address, stating experience, references and 
salary wanted, ‘‘D. 101,’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—FOR COLORADO SAW MILL 
Experienced saw filer, sawyer, edgerman, lathman, 
planerman, grader, engineer. Fine climate, top wages, 
circular saws. 

Address “CO, 110,"" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL MEN 


= operate rip saws, matchers, end matchers, scrapers 


et Svrite or apply HERMAN H, HETTLER LUMBER 
CO., 2601 Elston Ave., Chicago. 











WATER SePERRGE WL oe 
nside an nc: 
ny paniSWHITING L L 3ER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 





ENERGETIC AND COMPETENT SALESMAN 
To solicit the yard and factory trade in Northern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania for wholesale concern located 

at Cleveland. We want a man with a_ thoroughly 
practical knowledge of Northern Pine, Hemlock, Yellow 
Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast products. Must 
be a worker with initiative and qualified by experience 
in the territory outlined to — results, State in 
first letter your experience detail, former connec- 
tions, age, salary expected AB when can start. Replies 
confidential. 

Address “OG, 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A WELL POSTED AND ENERGETIC 
Sash and Door Salesman for State of as to 
represent old well established House. This is a g 
opening for the proper party. Write fully experience, 
age and salary wanted. 

Address “RF, 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THREE REALLY HIGH CLASS 
Yalow Pine Lumber Salesmen by manufacturer having 
half million feet daily production and selling direct to 

yard trade. Would be willing to wait several months if 
necessary for first class men. None others need apply. 
Address reply to ‘‘ACME,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman to represent Pacific Coast wholesale 
concern in Detroit. Prefer one who is posted on Fir and 
Spruce lumber and familiar with Industrial and Railroad 
trade. High-class position for a high-class man. dress 
‘“‘WASHINGTON,”’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN—WANTED 

Large wholesaler of North Carolina Pine and Southern 
Pine lumber wants several high-class salesmen in various 
districts throughout Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. We want experienced men with a trade following 
from which they can get business—no beginners wanted. 
Advise fully experience; give reference; state territory 
you are familiar with, State age and advise if married 
or single. State salary wanted, or if commission ar- 
rangement is desired. State commissions wanted. 

Address “®. 117,’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—FIRST CLASS 

General lumber salesman with retail yard and planing 
mill experience, for city wor 

Address “BH, 132,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—LOGGING MACHINERY SALESMAN 

Address “BH. 148,’’ care American Lumbernian, 
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